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Preface 


Since writing the doctoral thesis which appeared in 1949 a8 Free Will 
and Predestination in Early Islam 1 have continued to be interested in 
the Islamic sects and have wntten a number of articles on aspects of 
the subject. Through my own work in this field and that of other 
scholars I have become convinced that, before any attempt is made 
to describe the development of Islamic thought, there has to be a 
radical entique of the sources. The standard Muslim writers sce 
theological doctrine as already given in the revelation and as un- 
changing; as Henri Laoust has put it, they are concerned not with 
‘the history of the sects’ but with ‘a normative classification of these 
sects in respect of their greater or lesser distance from Sunnism’ 
(Gibb Festschrift, 386). Because of this these writers are unable to 
appreciate the possibility that a doctrine eventually found unsatis- 
factory and rejected may yet have made a positive contribution to 
the development. The modern scholar has therefore to be highly 
critical of the sources and to detect and make allowance for the 
assumptions implicit in them. The present book is based on a radical 
critique of this kind, the principles of which are set out in the Intro- 
duction, while the following chapters provide confirmatory evidence. 
On this basis I have tried to present a cohcrent picture of the way in 
which Islamic thought developed in the period up to about A.p. 950. 
The materials available and accessible are already vast and are con- 
stantly being added to, and consequently, especially in the later 
chapters, all that can be given is an outline of the history. Neverthe- 
less, since the outline which emerges from a radical critique differs in 
a number of points from the commonly accepted views, it has seemed 
important at the present stage of scholarship to survey the whole 
period and to give as coherent a picture as possibie. 

When I commenced this book I had hoped to include all that I 
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still regarded as valuable in Free Will and Predestination, but as I pro- 
ceeded I realized that to do so would Iead to imbalance in the treat- 
ment, and therefore some maternal was condensed or omitted 
altogether Something similar apphes to my articles It may also be 
remarked that in respect of biographical notices and the lke the 
references are far from being exhaustive 

The system of transliteration 1s that employed in the Islamic Sur- 
veys Series of Edinburgh University Press Common geographical 
names are given the usual spelling With regard to dates, where only 
the year was mentioned in the sources, the convention has been 
adopted of giving the Chrisuan year im which the Islamic year began 

My special thanks are due to Professors Josef van Ess and Anne- 
mane Schimmel for helping me with unpublished matenal, to many 
other friends who have sent me offpnats, and to Miss Helen Pratt 
and Miss Irene Crawford for typing assistance 


W Montgomery Watt 
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Introduction 


While the title of this book is intended to give some idea of its con- 
tents, certain aspects require to be explained more precisely. The 
term ‘Islamic thought’, for example, may scem to have been restric 
ted to theology ; but the reply may be made that ‘thought’ rather 
than ‘theology’ is justified in the title, since during the period under 
consideration religious doctrine was at the centre of the intellectual 
life of the whole community, including ts political life, and had not 
become an academic preserve for professional theologians. The term 
‘formative period’ indicates that the book is concerned with develop- 
ment ; and this indeed gives it its distinctive claim to the attention of 
scholars. It sets out to show the lines along which the history of 
the development of Islamic thought has to be rewritten after due 
weight has been given to a radical critique of the heresiographica! 
tradition, 

‘The outstanding work in the heresiographical tradition is the Booh 
of Sects and Parties of ash-Shahrastani (4.1153). Muslim and Turo- 
pean scholars alike have regarded it as the basic work in this field, It 
was preceded by the book of sects of (Abi-Mansiir ‘Abd-al-Qahir) 
al-Baghdadi (d.1037), entitled Al-farg bayn al-firag, which appears to 
be the earliest work in which the tradition has taken shape. There 
were of course many previous works containing information about 
sectarian views. A unique place is occupied by the Magalat al- 
islamiyyin of al-Ash‘ari (d.935), and Hellmut Ritter has listed a 
dozen earlier writers who provide information about sects : al-Yamin 
ibn-Ribab, Ja‘far ibn-Harb, Sulayman ibnJarir, al-Karabisi, Abi- 
“Tsi al-Warrlgq, al-Jahiz, Yon-Qutayba, Tbn-ar-Rawandi, al-Khay- 
yat, Zurqin, an-Nawbahhti and al-Ka‘bi.! Most of these will be 
mentioned in the course of this book. Several are quoted by al- 
Ash‘ari, but they are chiefly polemical writers. An-Nawbakht’s 
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book of The Sects of the Sht'a 1s extant and 1s both a heres:ography and 
a piece of Shi ite apologetic ? 

The special feature which marks the mature form of the heresto- 
graphical tradition in al Baghdadi 1s that the sects have become the 
centre of interest for their own sakes, or at Jeast for purposes of refu- 
tation In al Ash ari, on the other hand, though at one or two points 
the doctrines of a sect are given as a whole, for the most part he ar- 
ranges his material under topics, and under each heading gives the 
views of various sects and individual thinkers The new conception 
of heresiography seen in al Baghdad: and ash Shahrastani,? though 
1t doubtless has roots in the ninth century, appears to be closely 
connected with the Traditions about seventy three sects Accord- 
ing to the version placed by al Baghdad: at the opening of his 
book Muhammad said ‘the Jews are divided into seventy-one 
sects and the Christians ito seventy-two, but my community 
will be divided into seventy-three sects’, other versions are also 
given 

Ignaz Goldziher appears to have been the first European scholar to 
appreciate the umportance and the probfemauc character of this 
Tradition He plausibly argues that it 1s derived from another Tra- 
dition in which Muhammad said that ‘faith has seventy odd bran- 
ches 4 One can understand a Muslim being proud of the virtues of 
hus religious commumty, but the muluplicity of sects 1s hardly a 
matter for pide How did the Tradition about seventy-three sects 
come to find acceptance among Muslims? Perhaps a group of ex- 
treme rigorists was happy to maintain that they belonged to the one 
‘saved sect’ (firga nayya) while the other seventy two sects would go 
to Hell It would seem, however, that there was a close connection 
between this Tradition and the study ot the sects Muslim scholars 
have always been hesitant in studying and expounding the views of 
an opponent except in so far as was necessary in order to refute them. 
OF the books an the great pre-Islamic Library at Alexandna the 
caliph ‘Umar ts alleged to have said, ‘If they are in accordance with 
the Qur’an, they are superfiuous, and af they are contrary to the 
Qur’an, they are dangerous , and so in either case they may be des- 
troyed ’ It 1s thus remarkable to find some of the herestographers 
giving full and more or less objective accounts of heretical sects The 
study of sects, then, we conclude, must have served some interest un 
these men Perhaps the chief pomt was that these false views, by pre- 
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senting a contrast, made possible a more precise formulation of the 
true doctrines, 

While such speculations are entertaining, it is more important to 
note that the heresiographers proceeded within a framework created 
by certain assumptions. These may be summarized as follows : 

1) Islamic doctrine and dogma was expressed in the Qur’dn and 
was fully present from the first in the community of Muslims. There 
could be no development of doctrine. At most it might be admitted 
that a scholar like Ahmad ibn-Hanbal, because of the contemporary 
situation, placed more emphasis on the doctrine of the uncreated 
Qur’in than most of his predecessors ; but it would also be asserted 
that the doctrine had always been held (at least implicitly ?) by 
sound scholars 5 

2) There were no serious cleavages of opinion within the main body 
of ‘Sunnite’ scholars, but all held the chief elements of what was 
later accepted as Sunnite teaching; there were no deviants apart 
from the relatively small number whose strange views have been re~ 
corded, In opposition to this assumption the occidental scholar will 
hold that many of the trends of thought to be studied in this book, 
occurred within the supposedly monolithic main body, and that the 
heresiographers glossed over these differences. He will also hold that 
one cannot properly speak of Sunnism until the later ninth century. 
3) The primary concern of the heresiographers is whether a particu- 
lar view is true or false ; they are never in a position to ask whether a 
certain sect has contributed to the general development of thought. 
4) A common aim of the heresiographers is the classification or 
grouping together of sects according to family resemblances between 
the doctrines held, Sometimes this may roughly correspond to the 
organic or historical connections between sects, but in other cases it 
may be seriously misleading, as, for example, with the Zaydiyya. 

In addition to the misrepresentations involved in these assump- 
tions, there are also certain misleading procedures which should be 
noted so that allowance may be made for them. 

1) Al-Baghdadi and ash-Shahrastani adopted various tricks to en- 
sure that the number of heretical sects was exactly seventy-two, 
Individual Mur‘tazilites, because their views differed in points of de- 
tail, were treated as sects; and so al-Baghdadi, where al-Ash‘ari had 
spoken of the individuals, speaks of sects of Iskafiyya, Thumamiyya, 
Jabiziyya, Shahhamiyya and the like. At certain points al-Baghdadi 
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reduced the number of sects by holding that the views of a group 
were so heretical that they were outside the community of Mushms 
2) Any wmter, reporung the views of other people, tends to re- 
formulate them in the terms in which he himself normally thinks He 
may at the same ume give a shght twist to the opposing view in order 
to make the refutation more obvious Even when the reporting 18 
honestly done the change of termunology may alter the view in subtle 
ways 

3) Te was a common practice among Mushim scholars to claim that 
their views were derived from acknowledged authomitres of previous 
generations Even the rationaliang Abi l-Hudhayl, according to 
hus disciple Zurqan, claimed that he had received his Mu‘tazihsm 
(‘what I hold of ‘ad! and faw fed’) from ‘Uthman at-Tawil, wha had 
had at in succession from Wésil from Abu-Hashim from his father 
Muhammad thn al Hanafiyya from his father ‘Ah from the Messen~ 
ger of God to whom it had been brought from God by Gabriel § The 
hherestographers accepted some of these claims without queen, 
even if they rejected the more extravagant The modern scholar will 
serutimize all such clams with care 

4) The heresiographers’ treatment of the names of sects has also to 
be examined carefully In ongin many of these names were mck- 
names applied contemptuously by opponents, and we know from 
our own experience that political and religious mcknames are often 
apphed loosely to disparage an opponent one dislikes, and are used 
in different senses by different people In at Jeast one modern state 
the ruling party regards ‘hberal’ and ‘communist’ a3 virtually identi- 
cal, whereas elsewhere they may be diametrically opposed In the 
Islarac world one finds the term ‘Qadanite’ used in the opposing 
senses of ‘upholder of free will’ and ‘upholder of predestination’ (see 
chapter 4, section 5 below) Ash Shahrastani, agau\, speaks of ‘pure 
Jabnyya’ who deny that man acts or has power to act and ‘moderate 
Jabriyya’ who hold that, though man has power ¢0 act, this 1s in- 
effective ,° it 1s doubtful if any individuals ever held such views, but 
they are a useful foil to the Ash‘ante view of kash, ‘Acquisition’, and 
enable ash Shahrastni to maintain that the Ash‘ante views 2 mean 
between those of the Jabnyya and Qadartyya Thus the treatment of 
the Jabriyya seems to be largely influenced by an apologetic purpose 
Because this heresiographical tradition 1s now widely accepted and 
an a sense ‘standard’, st 1s easy to treat it as object!ve and to forget 
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that originally it was the view of only a section even of the Sunnites. 
Tt suffers indeed from Mu‘tazilite-Ash‘arite bias and requires to be 
corrected by reference to the Hanafite and Hanbalite traditions and 
also in some respects by the various Shi'ite traditions. 

In the light of this critique of the main heresiographical tradition, 
of which there is abundant illustration in what follows, certain pro- 
cedural rules may be set down to guide the student of early Islamic 
thought. These are rules which have in fact been followed in this 
book. 

1) As far as possible the focus should be on particular individuals 
and their views. General statements about sects, like those about the 
Jabriyya just quoted, are of little value unless one can identify the 
individuals whom the writer has in mind. The more precise but still 
anonymous statements of Khushaysh about ‘a group of...” will of 
course be given more weight than the general classtficatory state- 
ments of ash-Shahrastni. 

2) One must realize that sect-names ate not objective and must al- 
ways ask who is applying this name to whom. We say little by giving a 
sect-label to a person, since this cannot be done in any absolute or 
objective fashion. For the most part it 1s best to avoid the sect-names, 
An what follows it has occasionally been found convenient to use a 
sect-name, but it is hoped that the precise usage adopted will always 
have been made cfear. 

3) Early material is generally to be preferred to later, since it is 
more likely to retain the original form of expression; but occasion- 
ally late sources may be found to contain early material in relatively 
unchanged form. 

4) During the period studied in this book it is desirable to link up 
doctrinal statements with the contemporary political and historical 
situation, since often the apparently abstract theological assertions 
have a political relevance. 

it is perhaps appropriate at this point to remark that the word 
‘orthodox’ is out of place in an Islamic context. The strict meaning of 
the word is ‘of sound or correct intellectual belief’; but, despite the 
Inquisition begun, by al-Ma’miin and apart from acceptance of the 
Shahada or confession of faith, correctness of intellectual belief has 
never been a criterion to decide whether a man was a Muslim or not. 
Indeed Islam has had no machinery comparable to the Ecumenical 
Councils of the Christian Church which could say authoritatively 
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what constitutes ‘right doctrine’ Nevertheless by the typrcally Is- 
lamic process of yma or consensus a wide area of agreement was 
eventually reached (after the year 1000), and to this the term 
‘orthodoxy’ mught be applied were it not for the fact that the agree- 
ment was concerned more with matters of practice than of doctrine 
in the strict sense, ‘Sunnism’ and ‘Sunnite’ are more accurate Even 
at the death of al-Ash‘an in 935, though Hanafites, Hanbalites and 
Ash‘anites were moving closer together doctrmally, they were not 
prepared to recogmze one another as fellow-Sunnites 

The vast and ever-increasing amount of material available for this 
study has made rigorous selection essential, especially in the second 
half The aim has been to present a balanced picture in which the 
main hnes of development stood out clearly, and this has meant that 
many interesting matters adjudged peripheral have been left aside 
after a cursory reference Despite the shortcomungs in the execution. 
of the plan, 1t 1s hoped that this sketch of the formative period of 
Islamic thought will prove sound in its main emphases 


Part One 





THE BEGINNINGS 
632-750 


The Kharijites 


1 
The murder of ‘Uthmin and its causes 

The murder of the caliph ‘Uthmin in his house at Medina in 656 is 
a convenient starting-point for a study of Islamic thought, and of the 
Khirijites in particular. The Khariyites claimed continuity with the 
revolutionary bodies responsible for the murder, though the precise 
nature or importance of the continuity is not obvious. Countless later 
thinkers, too, argued about the rights and wrongs of the different 
positions adopted by Muslims during the period from the rising 
against ‘Uthman until the death of ‘Ali in 661. In consequence of 
these arguments this is probably the most obscure and controversial 
period in the whole of Islamic history. Nevertheless it becomes pos- 
sible to discern the political groupings and alignments from which 
there emerged the ‘religio-political’ parties with which we are here 
concerned,? 

In the spring of 656 groups of malcontents from Egypt, Basra and 
Kufa proceeded to Medina to complain about various matters.* 
From the few names of participants that have been recorded it would 
appear that each group represented only certain sections of the local 
garrison of Arabs, but there is no obvious economic or social differ- 
ence between those who were dissatisfied with ‘Uthman and those 
who were prepared to tolerate him. Most of these men were from 
nomadic tribes, and it may be that tribal rivalries played a part in 
deciding which sections supported ‘Uthman and which took an 
active part in the movement against him. Distinct from the former 
nomads were the Quraysh of Mecca, and among them it appears that 
members of clans formerly in alliance with ‘Uthman’s clan (Umay- 
ya) tended to support him, while men from the rival group associa- 
ted with the clan of Makhziim tended to oppose him. The Muslims 
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who had the most genuine economic grievance were the Ansar, the 
old mhab:tants of Medina, since, despite their support of Muham- 
mad in the difficult years of his struggle with the Meccans, they were 
less well off than some of hts leading Meccan opponents Neverthe- 
Jess they did not join the provincials in the movement against 
‘Uthman Though at one point they are said themselves to have made 
an attack on ‘Uthmin, they mostly stood aloof, and neither assisted 
nor hindered the insurrectronaries > 

Among the grievances mentioned as leading to the movement was 
the fact that Uthman had given certam persons grants of land in 
Yraq To the ordinary Muslim this must have appeared a breach of 
the agreement by which conquered lands were not to be divided out 
among those partiapating in the conquest, but were to be held in 
trust for the Muslims and the rents paid into the treasury Techni- 
cally ‘Uthman was within his nghts in the particular cases referred 
to, since the grants had been made from special classes of land which 
from the first had belonged to the caliph and not to the Muslims in 
general * There was some appearance of unfatrness, however, even 
though the grants may have been made to increase stabthty and 
security, which were an the interests of the Muslims asa whole There 
are also hints in the sources of a general demand that all lands 
should be divided up It 1s unbkely that any responsible leader sup- 
ported such a demand, but 1t may well have expressed the feelings 
of the average Muslim from a nomadic background as he contem- 
plated the methods by which the former Meccan merchants and 
ther like were organizing the conquered provinces with a view to 
maximum ‘business effictency” 

Another particular grievance was that ‘Uthm4n had given some 
of the most important (and most lucrative) governorships to men of 
his own clan or somehow related to himself This was partially the 
case,® but ‘Uthman had considerable justification If he appointed 
relatives—but they had not all been appointed by him—it was be- 
cause they combined admunistrative competence with rehabihty He 
refused the importunate Tequests of inefficient relatives Once again, 
however, though he may have been aiming at the welfare of all, his 
policy had an appearance of unfarness 
; A gnevance of another types also mentioned It was asserted that 

‘Uthmman had failed an certain cases to carry out penalties prescribed 
by the Qur’an One of the most serious cases was that of al-Walid 
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ibn-‘Ugba, governor of Kufa, who was found drunk, but whom 
"Uthmin refused to punish.§ It may well be that such points were 
brought forward only at a somewhat later date when the question 
was officially discussed whether ‘Uthman had been unjustly or justly 
killed, It seems unlikely that t was prominent in the minds of the 
actual insurgents. 

The particular grievances mentioned do not by themselves appear 
to be sufficient to account for the violence of the movement against 
‘Uthman. Underlying the grievances, however, was the general fac- 
tor briefly alluded to, namely, the complete change in the way of life 
for those who had formerly been nomads. The ancestors of these men, 
and they themselves in earlicr years, had made a living by herding 
camels in the desert and now and then raiding other nomads and the 
neighbouring settled lands, Now by 656 they may be said to have 
become professional soldiers. The military expeditions to frontier 
districts resembled nomadic razzias, though they were on a larger 
scale; but after the expeditions the men returned not to the black 
tents, but to the comparatively luxurious life of camp-cities. In desert 
life, too, there was little formal discipline, though some order was 
kept by the pervasive influence of tribal tradition. The chief of a 
tribe was its formal head, with certain special responsibilities, but he 
could not give orders on all matters as he pleased. In the new Islamic 
system, however, because of the larger scale of operations and the 
greater numbers involved, there had to be stricter discipline and a 
more elaborate organization. From the freedom of the desert men 
had come to be under the control of a powerful bureaucracy; and 
many doubtless felt that they were caught up in the workings of a 
vast administrative machine, and that there was no escape. 

If there was a grievance in all this, it was not one that could be put 
tight by any conceivable measures of any available leader. The 
trouble was that men wanted the advantages of living in an organ- 
ized state, but found some aspects of this life very irksome. Only a 
few were prepared to go back to the life of the nomad, though 
among the few we find a wife of the caliph Mu'awiya, by name 
Maysin, from whom a poem has been handed down beginning : 

A tent in which are flapping winds 
to me is dearer than lofty palace.” 
Obviously, however, no leader could have suggested that all the 
Arabs should return to the desert, For many, then, who hankered 
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after the old freedom and saw no means of attaining it, there must 
have been a deep sense of frustration Others may have expenenced 
rather a feehng of insecurity Whatever the precise nature of the feel- 
ing the root of the problem was the new economic, social and 
pobtical structure in which they found themselves, but to which they 
were not yet adjusted In these arcumstances emouonal tensions 
were bound to keep mounting until they reached bursting point The 
murder of Uthman may be seen as the first of a series of explosions 
In the following pages it will be maintained that the original Khani- 
jite and Shi'ite movements are other, only shghtly less explosive, 
methods of dealng wath the same tensions 
2 
The first Kharyites 
a) The happenings at Siffin, Harura’ and an Nahraxan 

On the death of ‘Uthman the Musims im Medina appointed ‘Ali 
caliph but he was not universally recogmzed ‘Al, though he dis- 
approved of the murder, had shown considerable sympathy with the 
insurgents —- or ‘regicides’ as they are often called —and took no steps 
to punish those responsible for the shedding of blood In this way he 
had compromsed has postion Itwas probably chiefly from rehgrous 
motives, then, that ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar and like-minded men 
avoided recognumng ‘All by leanng Medina In Syria ‘Uthmin’s 
governor and lunsman \{u awiya remained im control and refused 
allegrance to ‘Al, and when ‘Ah failed to punish the regreides he 
claimed that he was the wali, the next of kin with the duty of aven- 
ging the death A third group, led by Muhammad s widow ‘A’ssha 
along with two rch Meccans, Talha and az Zubayr, openly re- 
volted after some months, but were defeated at the so-called battle 
of the Camel near Basra in December 656 Though this group 
claimed to stand for the applicanon of legal penalties to all wrong- 
doers imparnally, they do not appear to have had a distinctise 
religious posiuon, and were perhaps moved chiefly by self interest 

After the battle of the Camel, in which Talha and az-Zubayr lost 
their lives, ‘Ali was free to march against Mu‘wiya The two armies 
spent most of June and July 657 confronting one another at Siffin, 
near Raqqa on the upper Euphrates There was minor fighung, 1n 
terspersed wath a truce, though the losses have been greatly magni- 
fied 1n some sources At last, after a might engagement and when it 
seemed that both armies would be fully commutted, some rehmous- 
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minded men in Mu‘iwiya’s army went out to the enemy with copies 
of the Qur’in tied to their lances. This was understood as a way of 
summoning their opponents to let the dispute be settled by a judge- 
ment according to the Qur'an; and religious-minded men in ‘Ali's 
following forced him to accept arbitration, Some elements in this 
story are suspect. It is unlikely that many copies of the Qur‘in 
existed at this period, but one would be sufficient. Whatever the de- 
tails, however, the armies certainly withdrew and arbitration took 
place. 

Meanwhile differences of opinion appeared among those who sup- 
ported ‘Ali. While they were stull at Siffin, but after the agreement 
with Mu'Awiya, some of them raised the cry ‘No judgement but 
God's!’ (ld ful ld h-llgh), and asserted that it was sinful to submit 
the dispute to human judges. These persons were joined by others, 
and on the return to Kufa several thousands withdrew to a place in 
the neighbourhood called Hariira’. ‘Ali managed to meet the leaders, 
however, and by offering provincial governorships and maling 
other concessions persuaded them all to return to Kufa. Despite this 
Teconciliation, however, there was a second withdrawal when it be- 
came clear that the arbitration was proceeding. This was to an- 
Nahrawan, and involved three or four thousand men. Meanwhile 
the two arbiters seem to have had two meetings, the first at Diimat 
alJandal. Of the two men ‘Amr ibn-al-'As was a whole-hearted 
Supporter of Mu'iwiya, whereas Abi-Miisi al-Ash‘ari, though rep- 
Tesenting ‘Ali, was not so whole-hearted in his support of him. The 
first question to be considered was apparently whether ‘Uthmin had 
been justly or unjustly killed; and it is to be inferred that the arbiters 
decided that the acts with which he was changed were not breaches 
of diving law which would have justified putting him to death. This 
tay have implied that Mu'iwiya was his wali or heir, not merely to 
Sxact vengeance for the death but also in other respects. At least it 
would seem that in April 658 Mu'awiya was acclaimed as caliph by 
his followers. The question of a right to the caliphate was probably 
considered by the two arbiters at Adhruh in January 659, and ‘Amr 
35 said to have outwitted AbR-Miis; but this event has little rele- 
Vance for the present study, 

Tn July 658 ‘AK, after managing to win back some of those who 
had gone to an-Nahrawan, attacked the remainder; and there 
followed what was less a battle than a massacre. The seressions to 
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Hariira’ and an Nahrawan may be regarded as the first phase of the 
Khanyite movement under ‘Ah, but they were not its end 
b) The baste doctrine 

The slogan of these early Kharytes must be further examuned, since 
1t must melude or imply their basic doctrine The words ‘No judge- 
ment but God’s!’ (la hukm tla l-llak) are based on several Qur’amic 
verses (esp 657, 1240, 67 etc ), though not taken exactly from 
these The verb hakkama can mean among other things to repeat this 
slogan (as kabbara means to repeat the phrase Allahu akbar), gving 
the verbal noun tahkim for the repetition of rt and the partrcipial 
noun muhakktma collectively for those who repeat 1t Those who first 
used the slogan were called ‘the first Muhakksna’” 

The phrase 1s, of course, susceptble of different applications ‘The 
general interpretation must be that, where there 1s a clear prescrip- 
tion of the Qur’dn, men must simply follow this To the Khryites it 
was presumably ‘obvious’ that ‘Uthman had broken some clear pre- 
scriptions of the Qur’an. It may be that they first objected to the 
arbitration when they realized that the nghtness or wrongness of 
*Uthman’s death was to be examined It was also possible, however, 
to apply the princtple to ‘Ali’s continuation of the struggle agasnst 
Mu‘awiya They relied on the following verse ‘If two parties of the 
behevers fight, make peace between them, but if one still oppresses 
(or ‘uses force agaist”) the other, fight the oppresstve (or “vio- 
Tent”) one until st returns to obedience to God’ (49 9) They held 
that the oppressive or violent party was that of Mu‘Awzya, and that 
“Al had broken this prescription in ceasing to fight him (‘Ali hum- 
self 1s said to have used thus verse of his opponents at the battle of the 
Camel, but he may simply have adopted the opinion from some of 
hus followers ) Several other verses mught be quoted m support of the 
same position , notably 9 29 ‘fight those who do not belreve in God 
and the Last Day, do not forbid what God and his messenger have 
forbidden, and do not lave according to the region of truth un- 
tl they pay the yrzya (poll tax)’ 

Some ocerdental scholars have supposed that ‘the judgement of 
God? was what Europeans might have called ‘the arbitrament of 
war’ This line of thought may seem closer to the Islamic than im fact 
itis To the European the question 1s an open one, and victory 1m 
war will show who was nght This 1s not the Islamuc, or at least the 
Kharyite, idea The Khanpite began from the premuss that Ins party 
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was right, that their opponents were wrong, and that it was his duty 
to fight the latter. A verse (7.87/5) said ‘be patient until God judges 
petueen us’; and this was taken to mean that they were patiently to 
continue to fight until God gave them victory, as he was bound to do 
in the end.? In all this there is no suggestion of a doubt or uncertainty 
being resolved by the outcome of a battle. To the Khirijites the 
judgement of God is clear and already known, and it only remains to 
carry it out, so far as this is work for human agents. 

‘The interpretations just described help us to understand the tran- 
sition from the slogan ‘No judgement but God's! to the other dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the Kharijites. Implicit in the slogan, or at least 
in the practice associated with it, is the conception of a righteous 
community, which knows the divine law and practises st, and which 
opposes communities and individuals which either do not know or do 
not practise the law. The doctrine most often referred to, namely, 
that the grave sinner is excluded from the community, follows from 
the above statement, since the grave sinner is a man who does not 
forbid (in the sense of regarding as forbidden for himself) what God 
and his messenger have forbidden (cf. 9.29 above) ; because of this 
it becomes a duty to fight against him, and exclusion from the com- 
munity is then presupposed. 

©) The meaning of the name ‘Kharijites’ 
‘Khirijites’ is an anglicized form representing the Arabic Khawénij 
or Kharijiyya, which may be described as a plural and a collective 
noun respectively ; a single person is a Khdnji, These are derivatives 
of the verb kharaja, ‘go out’. This word can be understood in various 
ways, however, of which four are relevant to the explanation of the 
name ‘Khirijites’. These are as follows :9 
1) The Kharijites are those who ‘went out’ or ‘made a secession’ 
from the camp of ‘Ali. 
2) They are those who went out from among the unbelievers 
‘making the Hijra to God and his messenger’ (4.100/1), that is, 
breaking all social ties with the unbelievers. 
3) They are those who have ‘gone out against” (Kharaja ‘ala) ‘AM in 
the sense of rebelling against him. 
4) They are those who go out and take an active part in the jihad, 
in contrast to those who ‘sit still’; the two groups, and the concepts 
of khurij, ‘going out’, and qu‘id, ‘sitting still’, are contrasted in the 
Qur’an (e.g. 9.83/4). 
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For all of these interpretations there 1s justification, m the sense 
that some persons employed them at some period The problems to 
Anow which persons and when It seems clear that the fourth sense 
cannot have been dominant in the tume of “Ali himself, since, apart 
from the short penod when he accepted the arbitration, he was pre~ 
pared to go out and fight Mu'amya On the other hand, the fourth 
sehse 1s promunent m the doctrines of Ibn-al-Azraq Of the other 
senses, the first nught be a neutral desersption, and could apply to 
the ‘secessions’ to Hariira’ and an Nahrawan It also seems likely 
that something like the second sense may have been present in the 
munds of those who made these ‘secessions’, they were trying to sep+ 
arate themselves from a body of people they regarded as unrighteous 
Again, from the pomt of view of ‘Ah and the Umayyad caliphs, the 
sense of ‘rebels’ would be appropriate 

It.1s amportant, however, to consider not only the appropriateness 
of the various senses, but also the earliest actual applications of the 
term Thisis specially necessary in view of the tendency of the heresio- 
graphers to create ‘sects’ Unfortunately there 1s little early snfor- 
mation that can be dated with certainty Its therefore also neces- 
sary to look at the inferences to be drawn from the usage of shghtly 
later writers 

‘The earhest source 1s probably the letter from Ibn Ibad to the 
cahph ‘Abd al-Mahk, which appears to be authentic ?° According 
to this the calph seems to have meant by the term ‘Khaw4ny’ all 
those groups acts. ely engaged in nsings against the government (and 
thus excluding the Ibadhies), whereas to Ibn-Ibad the term com- 
pnised all the dissidents from the time of the movement against 
‘Uthman, meluding his own followers but excluding the Azraqites 
who were reckoned to be unbelievers In other words, this early text 
represents the government as taking the third sense of ‘Khawany’, 
namely, those who rebelled against the government, whereas Ibn- 
Thad 1s prepared to use the term of himself and his party, presumably 
in the fourth sense The sense of ‘dissident’ or ‘rebel’ as supported by 
the use of khdrye for ‘rebel band’ in a speech by ‘Ah reported by at- 
‘Tabari * 

From the heresographers and other sources it 1s apparent—as 
will be seen later—that there was a considerable intellectual ferment 
im Basra from the closing years of the seventh century onwards 
From this ferment three main groups (Ibadnya, Bayhasyya, Suf- 
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riyya) and some minor ones emerge, which are labelled as ‘Khari- 
jites’. The impression is given that these groups at first argued almost 
exclusively with one another. The differences between them have 
left few traces in the general theological thought of the period, where 
arguments tend to be against ‘the Khirijites’ as a whole. In an early 
reference to the Ibadiyya specifically they are said to have claimed 
that a scholar Jabir ibn-Zayd (d. 711 or 721) belonged to them, 
though he denied it.!? 

At a rather later period—probably from about 770 onwards— 
there appear a number of men who are called mutakallimiin or ‘theo- 
logians’ of the Kharijites. The most important was al-Yaman ibn- 
Ribab, who wrote a book, quoted by al-Ash‘ari and others, on the 
subdivisions of the Kharijites, and who is said to have been first a 
Tha'labi and then a Bayhasi.'s His date is roughly indicated by the 
fact that he wrote a refutation of Hammad ibn-Abi-Hanifa, who 
died in 781 or 792. Another similar person was Yahya ibn-Abi- 
Kamil (or ibn-Kamil), an Ibadi, and an associate of Bishr al- 
Marist (d. 893), who also exchanged epistles with the Mu'tazilite 
Ja‘far ibn-Harb.4 These Kharijite mutakalliman were clearly taking 
part in the general discussions of Kalam at this period. To judge 
from the titles of their books, and on general grounds, they would 
appear to have opposed the Mu'tazilites, at least in their doctrine of 
human and divine activity, 

In connection with this last matter one may look at the report of 
views attributed to the carly Mu'tazilite Wasil by al-Khayyat, 
writing in the second half of the ninth century. Wasil argues for the 
doctrine of ‘the intermediate position’ (al-manzila bayn al-manzila- 
tayn) against the views that the grave sinner is an unbeliever (Khiri- 
Jites), a believer (Murjiites) or a hypocrite (al-Hasan), Although 
this material was not written down, so far as we know, until near the 
end of the ninth century, the attribution to Wasil (d. 748) specifi- 
cally suggests that arguments of this kind were being used in or 
shortly after the lifetime of al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 728). The point 
that is most important in the present context is that the Khiarijites 
are here treated asa unity. 

Some other small points may be noted. There are a number of 
references to Khaudrij or Khariji in Won-Sa'd (d. 845) in his bio- 
graphies of men who transmitted material about Muhammad (see 
Index). These seem to be mostly to insurgents of the time of Ibn-az- 
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Zobayr or earher, apart from one reference to men who ‘went out’ 
against ‘Umar abn-‘Abd al ‘Aziz 14 The only mention of a sub 
division of the Kharyites appears to be that of the Ibadiyya in 
connection with Jabir ibn Zayd (asnoted above) Once or twice Ibn- 
Sa‘d uses the phrase ‘held the views of the Kharypstes’ , and this may 
imply that the man im question was not an actual insurgent ** In 
the Magalat or heresiography of al Ash‘an (d_ 935) the section on the 
Kharyites (86-131) has many reports that appear to refer to the 
period when certain persons called ‘Kharyites’ were in touch with 
Mu tazhte circles A little earlier we find Ibn-Qutayba (d 889) 
apparently contrasting certain ‘Khanyites’—presumably from 
among the Trad:tiomsts since they argue from Traditions —with the 
ga'td or ‘sitter still 17 This umphes that the wnter accepted Ahargja 
in the fourth sense, namely, active particrpation in the prhad 

The conclusion to which all this evidence points 1s somewhat as 
follows From at least 685 onwards, and perhaps earlier, government 
circles and other opponents of the Kharyites used the term khawéry 
to mean ‘rebels’ or ‘bands of rebels’ At the same tame, however, 
sympathizers could regard it as meaning something hike ‘activists’ 
It did not necessarily have a definite doctrinal content at this period 
For a time the doctrinal aspect may rather have been indicated by 
the ‘sect’snames Hartirryya and Wahtnyya The former of these 1s 
from Harira’, the site of the early secessron, and was used until after 
750 ,18 the latter 1s possibly named after the leader of those killed at 
an Nahrawan, ‘Abd Allah ibn-Wahb ar Rasib 19 

So far as common doctrines are concerned, al Ash‘arf mentions 
only two they held that Al was an unbeliever for accepting the ar 
bitration, and they held that every grave sinner was an unbeliever 
and excluded from the commumty ?° The first point implies that— 
at least for a leader—to disobey a Qur’amic presenption (like con- 
tinuing to fight the enemies of God) 1s tantamount to unbelief 
(kufr) , the second pomt may be understood as a generalization of 
this It 1s to be noted, however, that the second pomt in sts exphcit 
form can hardly have been a doctrine of all Kharytes at an early 
period, except in respect of men m a position of leadership One of 
the doctrinally important early Kharmtes, Nayda, who ruled an ex- 
tensive termtory m Arabia, soon reahzed that exclusion from the 
community (leading to death or exile) was not a punishment that 
could be inticted for every crime It would seem, then, that the 
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characterization ofa Khirijite as one who held that the grave sinner 
was an unbeliever was not based on observation of the phenomena 
of the movement as a whole up to, say, the time of Najda’s death in 
G2. It probably came into being as a result of the theoretical dis- 
cussions centring in al-Hasan al-Basri in the early eighth century, 
and was further developed in the discussions between the Mu'tazi- 
lites and other mutetallnnin in the late cighth and early ninth cen- 
turies. Despite the carly usages of Khaxdnyj, it seems likely that the 
conception of the Khirijites as a ‘sect’ was largely created by here- 
siographers from al-Yamin ibn-Ribab on to serve as a mould for 
certain phenomena, though these phenomena do not altogether fit 
this mould. 

This hypothesis is perhaps hardly justified by the evidence so far 
given ; but it becomes much more probable when one also considers 
the clearer evidence (to be given below) for the ‘creation’ of ‘sects’ 
like the Murji’a and Jahmiyya. 


Doctrinal developments among certain ‘rebels’ 

a) The risings against ‘AR end Mu‘dciva 
The present study is concerned only with doctrinal developments, 
but it is nevertheless essential to bring the material derived from the 
heresiographers into association with that derived from the histori- 
ans, The historical material by itself was carefully examined by 
Julius Wellhausen in Die retigias-politischen Oppositionsparteicn im alien 
Islam (Gottingen, 1901), and for the caliphate of ‘Ali this has now: 
been supplemented from Ibidi sourees by Laura Veccia Vagticri 
and her colleagues at Naples. 

After the battle of an-Nahravcin five small risings are recorded 
against ‘Ali, cach involving about 200 men; while between 661 and 
680 sixteen leaders of risings against Mu'aniya are named, though 
some seem to have continued with the followers of a previous leader 
who had been Killed. Of the risings against Mu'awiya some had 
from 300 to 500 men, others only between 30 and 70.21 In the sources 
Yhese people are identified as Khirijites, but virtually nothing is 
said about their belief. It may be assumed that no development of 
Khirijite doctrine took place among them. On the other hand, most 
of them probably accepted a doctrinal position similar to that of the 
men at Hariird’ and an-Nahrawin ; one small group is said to have 
shouted the slogan ‘No judgement but God’s ¥ in the mosque at 
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Kufa A study of the names in the lists further makes at clear that 
there was some continuity of personnel 

The fact that there were Kharite risings against ‘Ah as well as 
against Mu‘awiya shows that these were not movements specifically 
against the Umayyads, and tends to confirm the suggestion made 
above (section 1, ad fin ) that the Kharintes were protesting against 
the vastness of the orgamzational structure in which they were now 
caught up All the leaders were former nomads and not townsmen It 
1s therefore all the more sigmficant that in therr risings they mght be 
said to be restoring the hfe in small groups with which they had been 
famular in the desert After one of these groups of Khanyites had 
‘gone out they presumably maintained themselves by raiding or by 
levying food from the countryside Just as the members of a nomadic 
tnbe regarded as potential enenmes members of all other tribes, ex- 
cept where there was an alliance, so the Kharyite bodies tended to 
regard all outsiders, even Muslims of differing views, as enemies 
whose blood mght be shed This justified not merely raiding of the 
desert type, but also actavities that were httle better than brigandage 
‘The Kharyites appear to have had a pride m their group, analogous 
to that of a nomad in his tnbe, and, again hike some of the desert 
tribes, they became noted for their mastery of the Arabic language in 
both poetry and oratory 

The Khiryite bands differed from desert clans, however, in that 
they had an Islamic basis They were not much given to abstract 
general statements, and contented themselves with speaking of par 
tucufar sins of particular leaders Implicit in this, however, was the 
pehef that the body poltuc should be based on Qur’antc principles 
and prescnptions Strange as it seems to the occidental observer, 
their brigandage was combmed with a vigorous religious faith It 1s 
indeed precisely at this point that the Khanyite movement made its 
great contribution to Islamic thought and hfe, namely, when it in 
sisted that the body politic and the structure of society should be 
based on the Qur’an Also impbeit in thear practice was a concep- 
ton of group solidarity The later story of Kharpte thought shows 
how these implicit ideas were gradually made exphat 

b) Ibn al Azraq and the Azragutes (or Azanga) 

The first doctrinal development beyond the position of the earltest 
Khamptes 1s generally asertbed to Ibn al-Azraq (more fully Naf" 
ibn-al Azraq) and hus followers, the Azraqites or Azanga Ibn al- 
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Azraq was no academic or theoretical thinker, but was deeply in- 
volved in affairs as a political and military leader. From the detailed 
reports of the external course of events, the following picture is 
derived.?? From 675 to 684 the governor of Basra, ‘Ubayd-Allah 
ibn-Ziyad, maintained order on the whole, despite the presence 
of turbulent Kharijite and Shi'ite factions, whose animosity against 
one another may have been intensified by tribal rivalries, On the 
death of the caliph Yazid in 683 the strong measures of the gover- 
nor ceased to be efficacious, and in 684 he was forced to withdraw. 
Before long the people of Basra decided to support the cause of Ibn- 
az-Zubayr, at this time established in Mecca and claiming the cali- 
phate. 

To escape from the coercive measutes of the governor a number of 
Kharijites had gone to Mecca to help Ibn-az-Zubayr. When affairs 
became confused in Basra they returned there; but it is not clear 
whether they were hoping to profit from the confusion, or had simply 
realized that Ibn-az-Zubayr was not in sympathy with their political 
ideals. The latter is more hkely, since Ibn-az-Zubayr had no inten~ 
tion of allowing the structure of the empire to disintegrate. Among 
those who returned from Mecca was Ibn-al-Azrag. When Basra be- 
gan to favour the cause of Ibn-az-Zubayr, some Khirijites, including 
Tbn-al-Azraq, opposed by force the entry of a Zubayrid governor. In 
the end they were defeated, but Ibn-al-Azrag refused to give up the 
fight and retired eastwards to the province of al-Ahwaz or Khuzistan 
with a large number of followers. A Zubayrid army pursued them 
and Ibn-al-Azraq was defeated and killed in 685, but the Azraqites 
continued under other leaders as a body of rebels and terrorists. 
Wherever they were strong enough and the opponents weak—and 
this happened several times in the region between Basra and al- 
Ahwaz, and also elsewhere —pillage, arson and massacre became the 
order of the day, and none were exempt except those who actively 
supported the Azraqites. Several Zubayrid armies were sent against 
them at intervals, and with the utmost difficulty checked them tem- 
Porarily. The recovery of Iraq by the Umayyads in 690 brought little 
change until after 694, when al-Hajjaj, having pacified western 
Arabia, took up the governorship of Iraq. The remnant of the 
Azraqites were at last wiped out ina battle in Tabaristan in 698. The 
name is occasionally encountered later.24 

The doctrinal position of Ibn-al-Azraq was very much influenced 
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by the conception of group sobdanty #5 He accepted the slogan ‘No 
judgement but God’s with its umplication that the body polite 
must be based on the Qur’an This was mterpreted, however, to 
mean that those who ‘sat sll’ and did not ‘go out’ or actively asso- 
crate themselves with the group prosecuting the struggle agamst the 
unbelievers were themselses breaking a divine command and there- 
fore unbelievers (This 1s m accordance with the fourth sense of 
‘going out’ as described above ) In effect this meant that the only 
true Muslims were the persons in the Azraqite camp The corollary 
was that all other persons—with the exception of Jews, Chrisuans, 
ete who had officially received ‘protection’ (dkimma) from the Is 
lamic commumty as a whole—mught lawfully be robbed or killed 
‘This was the religious justification of their terronsm. Moreover it 
appled also to the wives and children of non Azraqite Muslims, 
since by their conception of group solidanty the famikes of unbelie- 
yers were also unbelicvers Because when they encountered other 
Mushms they questioned them about their beliefs, the word ssti'rdd, 
which properly means ‘questiommng’, came to connote ‘indiscnmmnate 
Lulling’ of theological opponents Before jornmg the Azraqites, too, a 
test (mhna) was made, and this is said to have consisted im giving 
the candidate a pnsoner to kill If the man complied, he would be 
more closely bound to the Azraqite body, since, especially if the man 
Jailed was of his own tnibe, he would have broken existing ties, and 
would be dependent on the Azragutes for ‘protection’ This test, how- 
ever, may haye been an occasional rather than a regular practice 
‘Thus the Azraqites were attemptng to form a small body which 
manifested solidarity im its observance of Qur’dnic principles, as 1n- 
terpreted by them, and was in a state of potential war with all other 
Mushms They may have thought of themselves as creating a new 
community of ‘believers’ in much the same way as Muhammad had. 
done at Medina, at least they spoke of making the Hyra to ther 
camp Muhammad’s community at Medina, however, had the ad- 
vantage of having Muhammad to guide it with hus personal wisdom 
and authonty and with the fresh revelanons which he recenved 
appropriate to novel circumstances which had ansen ‘The Azra- 
ites, on the other hand, based ther community on a fixed set of 
rigndly defined principles, which gave little flexzbility for adaptation 
to changing circusastances Ibn al-Azrag and his followers may be 
said to have despaired of being able to Inve according to Quranic 
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principles under either Zubaytid or Umayyad mile, and to have de~ 
cided that there would be at feast a small group among whom the 
divinely-given law was properly observed. 
¢) Najda and the Naydites or Najadst 

During the period when Khirijite doctrine was receiving its most 
extreme expression from Ibn-al-Azraq and his followers, a more 
moderate expression was being given to it in parts of Arabia under 
the leadership of Najda ibn-‘Amir (or ibn-‘Agim) al-Hanafl. Najda, 
accompanied by Khirijites from the district of al-Yamdma in central 
Arabia, seems to have been among those who gave support to [bn- 
az-Zubayr at Mecea in 683. It is not clear whether he returned to 
Basra, from which he had come. He reappears in 686 as leader of a 
body of Khirijites in al-Yamima, and became effective ruler of a 
large area, including Bahrein on the Persian Gulf and (for 4 time) 
Oman in the cast, as well as parts of the Yernen and Hadreamaut in 
the south, When he was at the haght of his power, his sway was more 
extensive than that of Ibn-az-Zubayr. Quarrels with a doctrinal 
basis, however, broke out among his subordinate officers, and these 
led to Najda's deposition and death in 692. This did not put an end 
to the dissensions. A party which remained in Arabia was defeated 
by the Umayyads in 693 and ceased to exist. Others escaped across 
the Persian Gulf, but they also disappeared, The views of some of the 
Najdite leaders may have influenced the moderate Khirijites who 
continued to live in Basra, 

The doctrinal views of Najda and his followers #* were conditioned 
by the fact that they accepted the responsibility for maintaining 
order over a large area, and were not simply concerned for a small 
body of people ina ‘camp’. In these circumstances it was impossible 
to make death or exile (which were implied by exclusion from the 
community) the punishment for every instance of theft or adultery, 
This matter led Najda to make a distinction between fundamentals 
and non-fundamentals in religion. The fundamentals for Najda were 
the knowledge of God and of his messengers, acceptance of the re- 
vealed scriptures, and acknowledgement that the life and property of 
every Muslim was sacrosanct; in these respects ignorance was not 
condoned. In all other points, however, ignorance was excused, ¢s- 
pecially when it referred to some action about which there was no 
clear prescription in the Qur'an, One such action was the approptia- 
tion of captured women by the leaders of an expedition, after 
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assigning a value to each, but before the booty as a whole was dis- 
tnbuted. When complannts were made to Nayda about this incident, 
he decided that the leaders had acted wrongly, but had done so in 
ignorance, and were therefore to be excused Because of this Nayda 
and his followers were sometumes called the ‘Adkurnyya or ‘excusers’ 

A further theoretical pout was made with regard to the common 
sins like theft and adultery Thieves and adulterers need not be ex- 
cluded from the communsty, because single acts did not relegate 
them to ‘the people of Hell’ On the other hand, persistence in sin— 
even in lesser sins than theft and adultery—made a man a mushn} or 
“dolater’ and this excluded hun from the community and imphed 
that he would go to Hell. In contrast the occasional sinner who did 
not persist mn sin might be punished by God in accordance with the 
extent of hs sin , but the punishment would not be in Hell and would 
not be eternal, so that he would finally enter Paradise This discus- 
sion of the status of sinners 13 Linked with the conception of the com- 
munity Najda presumably accepted the pnnciple ascribed to the 
Azraqites ‘we bear witness by God that of those professing Islam in 
the camp (dar al hyra) all are approved by God 27 The last phrase 
mught be held to apply to occasional sinners in so far as they were 
eventually to reach Paradise 

One or two other paints are recorded of Najda He rejected the 
view of Ibn al Azraq that ‘those who sit still’ are unbelievers, but 
regarded them as ‘hypocntes’ (munafigun) He also appears to have 
allowed to his followers the practice of tagyyza or ‘prudent fear’, that 
4s, the concealment of one’s true beliefs when among enemies who 
mught hall one if they knew ,2° this presumably refers to Khanyites 
who were living among non Khanyite \fuskms, or to Nayda’s fol 
lowers ving among Azraqptes, or 1t may merely be a mark of opposi- 
tion to Ibn al Azraq 

Tn some respects Najda and his followers exhibit attitudes typical 
of the nomadic Arabs On the question of appropnating captive 
women Najda himself x5 sa:d to have made the decison, but his 
followers may have been unwilling to concede to him any special 
night m this matter, for we are told that the Nayd:tes held that an 
unam was unnecessary—ain practice they made frequent changes— 
and that all men had to do was to follow the Qur’an.?? This suggests 
the egalitanam:sm of the nomads, and the readiness of each man to 
put forward his views mn the council of the clan or tube In contrast 
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to the Azraqites who thought the :d4ir or ‘obvious meaning’ of the 
Qur'in met all practical needs,2° the Najdites were aware of the 
complexities of actual life and recognized the need for ytitiJ or ‘per- 
sonal effort’ in the application of Qur’inic rules to particular situa~ 
tions. It is perhaps also worth considering whether the Najdite 
toleration of occasional theft, adultery and wine-drinking may in 
part spring from the toleration of these, at least in certain ciccum- 
stances, by the pre-Islamic nomads, so that the Qur’Snic punish- 
ments were in some ways a novelty, The attitude of Najda to wine 
drinking in practice is not clear ; one report says he was criticized for 
not punishing it, but another seems to assert that he was strict. 3 If 
these points are sound, they would support the general contention 
that the early Khinjites were attempting to reconstitute on a religi- 
ous basis the small closely-knit group familiar to them in the old 
desert life, 
a) Later rings cgainst the Urcaryads 
‘There were several later risings against the Umayyads which are 
rechoned as Khirijite.>? The most important was that of Salih ibn- 
Musarrih; though he himself fell in batde in 605, he was long 
regarded as a hero ; the rising was continued by Shabib ibn-Yazid ash- 
Shay bini for a year or more until he was drowned. Though Silih is 
counted as belonging to the sect of Suftiyya, no significant doctrinal 
developments took place in connection with this or any other actual 
rising. 
4 
‘The theoretical or moderate development of Khirijite doctrine 
a) The subsects ond men teveloed 
Before and during the rising of Ibn-al-Azraq many moderate Khiri- 
jites remained in Bosra. These were religious-minded men, who 
wanted to sce the Islamic state and community based on Qur'inic 
Principles, but who disapproved of the Azragite practice of isti'rdJ or 
the killing of Muslims who differed from them on points of doctrine 
or who refused to join them. The leader of those who thus ‘sat still’ 
(on the Azragite view) was AbG-Bil! Mirdis ibn-Udayya at-Tami- 
mi. Though in general he disapproved of insurrection, he was ap- 
Parently provoked shortly after the death of Mu‘awiya in 680 to 
revolt with forty men against the governor of Basra, “Ubayd-Allih 
ibn-ZiySd ; after a success in al-Ahwaz he was defeated and Killed in 
681.33 There isa report that the alleged founders of the sects about 
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the discredit, It would appear, therefore, that the term ‘Sufrite’ was 
applied to early Kharijites who were neither Najdites nor Azraqites, 
If this were so, it would be natural to find that there was no very 
definite Sufrite doctrine ; and this is the case, It would also be natural 
to regard Abd-Bilal as imam of the Sufrites. 

Considerable importance is to be attached to the statement of al- 
Ash'arl (tot.to) : ‘the source of Kharijite doctrine is the doctrine of 
the Azraqites, the Ibidites, the Sufrites and the Naydites; and all the 
subdivisions apart from the Azraqites, the Ibadites and the Najdites 
branch off from the Suftites'. This is not altogether obvious, how. 
ever, from his statements of detail. The largest number of sects is 
traced to the followers of Ibn-‘Ajarrad, who was himself the follower 
of a succestor of Najda The place of Abi-Bayhas in this is obscure, 
but, since Ibn-’Ajarrad as said to have been a follower of his, 4* he 
was probably a follower who returned to Basra. Indeed most of the 
Khifrijites in Basra after 684 were probably influenced by Najda, A 
statement that a letter from Nayda to the people of Basra was read 
jointly by Ipn-Ibad and ‘Ubayda (head of the Sufriyya) seems to be 
A genuine picce of early information, This is evidence for the exis- 
tence of the Sufrites before Ga, the date of Nayda’s death. This is in 
keeping with reports that the insurgent Salih ibn-Musarrily(d. 695) 
was a Sufrite. 

Resides this scanty and uncertain information about the origins 
and carly stages of the subdivisions of the non-rebellious Kharijites, 
there is information about particular scholars who held Khirijite 
views, One early scholar was Jibir ibn-Zayd al-Avdl with the Aunya 
Abii-sh-Sha'tha’, From Ibadite sources it is clear that he was re- 
garded as the man who, following on Ibn-Ibid, made the greatest 
contribution to the development of distinctive IbAdite doctrines. 3% 
On the other hand, he is regarded by Sunnites as an important 
Traditionist, 4 though it is sometimes added that he was claimed by 
the Ihadites as one of them, but denied this." There are two ex« 
planations of this apparent contradiction, The first is that he may 
really have Leen an IbAdite (especially since he is said to have heen 
exiled to Oman towards the end of his life—~though there is also 
some dubiety about the date of his death), and the Sunnite bio- 
Braphers may have tried to conceal this fact because they made use 
of him as a Traditionist; on the whole this is perhaps the most 
likely, There is a second powibility, however, namely, that, though 
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hus views were close to those of the Tbadites, he did not fully accept 
them, but that the later claimed to be following him to give thar 
doctrines greater ‘respertabrhty * in the eyes of the ma:n body of Sun 
mites: 

Another important scholar who held Khanpte views was ‘Iknma 
(d c. 725), 2 pupil of Ibn ‘Abbas and an authonty on the Qur dnc 
text. ? His herencal views do not appear to be denied or concealed, 
butitis stated that Mahhiba Anas and \fushm did not accept Tradi 
uons from hum 43 Other scholars mentioned along with him by al 
Ash an (109) as holding Khanyite news are Muyalud (d 721) and 

Amraibn Dinar (d 743), but this point seems to be passed over in 
silence by other writers and the two scholars were in high repute At 
a later date the great philologst Abu ‘Ubayda (d 8°4) was a 
Khannte, and in particular a Sufnte, but this was not held to de- 
tract from the value of hs collection of material about pre-Islamic 
Arabia 44 Other Khanpte scholars are also named who seem to have 
engaged in discusssons with the Mu‘taziltes an the later eighth and 
early ninth centunes 45 

All these facts indicate that many of those holding Khanyite views 
in Basra after about 690 were members of the ‘general religious 
movement’ (to be descnbed in chapter 3), who discussed with other 
scholars and were usually on good terms with the government. The 
reports of some of the disputes leading to the subdivisions especially 
among the ‘Ajanda suggest the internal quarrels of a small cotene, 
but this may be a misleading umpression since there as Little histoncal 
information about the men mvolved The Ahanptte theonsts of 
Basra were certainJy not rebels but engaged in religious discussions 
an much the same wa} as other members of the general rebgious 
movement. 

b) General features of the doctnral de tlopnent 
‘The distinctive feature of the Khanpte theonsts was that they were 
prepared to lve under a ruler who did not share thar pnnaples in 
detail They continued to maintain the ideal of a body polite ad 
mumstered according to the Quran and conusting only of those who 
held the true behefs (1n therr eyes), but there was no question of put 
‘tung this into practice ummedhately by actual rebellion, though when 
the Umayyad government was obviously tottering, some of them 
were Not averse to an attempt to replace it by Kharyite rule in at 
least a part of the caliphate. Apart from this period, however, they 
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fully acquiesced in practice in the Islamic state, but were doubtless 
trying to make it more Islamic, They used a curious terminology to 
justify continuing to live under non-Khirijite rule. Some said their 
lives were being lived ‘among the people of war’, or that they were in 
‘the sphere of prudent fear’ (ddr at-tagryya) or the like. #6 Their actual 
position was thus contrasted with ‘the sphere of Islam’ ( dar al-isldm) 
or ‘the sphere of openness’ (‘aldniza), that is, a state where the true 
principles are observed by the sovercign ; and there might be a differ- 
ence between what was permussible in ‘the sphere of prudent fear’ 
and what was permussible in ‘the sphere of openness’ or ‘the sphere of 
the Hyra’.47 In the former there was, strictly speaking, no imam, 
that is, no political sovereign following Qur’dnic principles; but it 
was possible to appoint someone to administer the affairs of the true 
believers who would be an imam of sorts— the Ibadites spoke of him 
as imam ad-difa’, ‘the imam for defence’ in distinction to the truc 
imam to whom allegiance was owed (imdm al-bay‘'a). 48 

The views of Sufrites, as noted above, are not clearly defined. In 
accordance with their acceptance of a non-Kharijite rules, it is re- 
ported that they did not regard ‘sitting still’ as unbelief, and that 
they allowed ‘Muslim’ (that is, Sufrite) women to marry ‘unbe- 
lievers’ (that is, non-Sufrites) of their own tribe. 4? Apart from these 
Points most of the reports of their views deal with the question of the 
Brave sinner or criminal. Some of the Sufrites clung to the original 
Khirijite view that grave sin made a man an unbeliever or idolater 
(kéfir, mushrik), Tn the case of sins or crimes, like adultery and theft, 
for which a penalty was prescribed in the Qur'an, some held that the 
sinner was not a kdfir until he had been punished by the governor, 
Others, again, tried to distinguish between such sins, and those with 
no fixed penalty, like omitting the prescribed worship (saldt) or the 
fast of Ramadan, and maintained that the latter made a man a 
kafir, whereas the former made him an adulterer or a thief but not 
a kéfir.§° According to this last view the criminal had ceased to be a 
believer, but had not become an unbeliever; or, in other words, 
adultery and theft do not lead to a man’s exclusion from the com- 
munity. 

Early Ibadite views, as described by the heresiographers, intro- 
duced a refinement into the discussion of whether the thief or adul- 
terer was a kdfir and a mushrik by distinguishing between these terms 
and insisting that the latter (‘idolater’) could only be applied where 
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there was ignorance or derual of God * In accordance with this dis- 
tinction they allowed that other Muslims were ‘monothersts’ though 
not ‘believers’ (muuchhdun not mu minun), and that they were in 
‘the sphereof monotheism’ ( darat tax hid),not thatof ‘prudent fear’ 5? 

This partial acceptance of Musuims of other sects led sn ume to 
further problems, such as whether 1t was lawful to sell ‘beheving’ 
slave girls to unbelievers’ (other Muslims) There 1s a story about 
how a man called Ibrahim was kept waiting by a slave girl, and 
swore he would sell her to the bedoum, and how a fellow-Ibagate 
called Maymun challenged him on the legality of this 5? It does not 
matter whether the story 1s true or not It ratses in concrete form the 
question of the application of a Qur’anic rule to the sect community 
The Qur an forbids marnage between a Muslim man or woman and 
an idolater, but permits a Muslim man to marry a woman from 
‘the people of the Book’ *4 The stricter rule for women may corre 
spond to some deep rooted feeling about not allowing a woman to 
marry outside her tribe Since a slave gil sold to an ‘unhelever’ 
would presumably have marttal relations with him, to sell her was 
tantamount to permitting the marnage of a Muslim woman with an 
‘unbeliever’ and so was contrary to the Qur’an The discussion of 
this case thus raises the issue of the relationship of the Ibadites to the 
rest of the community of Muslims Were they to keep themselves en- 
turely aloof and separate from their fellow citizens or were they to 
have certain forms of association with them ? In places like Basra the 
majonty seem to have followed Ibrahim and remained members 
of the wider community desprte theological differences 

Besides those who opposed the sale of slave girls to ‘unbelievers’, 
there was a patty which suspended judgement (wagafa) on the 
question and on some simular questions, and which was called by 
some opponents the party suspending judgement’, Waqifa or 
Waaifiyya 55 From the httle that 1s said by the heresiographers, it 
would scem that the main conception zs that, in so far as men hve in 
‘the sphere of muxing’ (dar a! Khalt), 6 everything cannot be precisely 
stated, and it 1s necessary to have a measure of compromuse or per- 
haps rather of indefiniteness and nmprecision 

Behind this conception of the Waqufa lies the tendency of the early 
Muslims to thinkin communalistic not indrviduahstic terms, that 1s 
to say, salvation 1s thought of as be:ng given not to individuals but to 
a group or commumity The Qnr’an contaims both commmalstic 
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and individualistic thinking about the Last Judgement. The Tradi- 
tion discussed in the Introduction according to which Muhammad's 
community will be divided into seventy-three sects, of which only 
one will be saved, links up with the idea that salvation is attained 
through membership of ‘the saved sect’ (al-firga an-ndjija). In re- 
ports of Kharijite views the phrase is often used ‘people of Paradise” 
(oAl al-janna), and this is a sharply defined group which is contrasted 
with another sharply defined group, ‘the people of Hell’ (@hl an- 
ndr).$? It was of supreme importance for a man to belong to ‘the 
people of Paradise’ and to have nothing to do with ‘the people of 
Hell’; and so we find the Kharijites constantly deciding that they 
‘associate with’ or ‘dissociate from’ (tabarra’a, tan alld) certain per~ 
sons. If one ‘associated with’ the people of Hell and accepted them 
as members of one’s group, one imperilled the whole group’s 
chances of attaining Paradise, This thought was presumably present 
in the exclusion of grave sinners from the community. 

The early Kharijite rebels were apparently prepared to live in a 
small band of the people of Heaven and to regard all other men, the 
people of Hell, as enemies or potential enemies. For peaceful Khari- 
jites, however, who were prepared to live where most of their 
neighbours did not belong to the people of Paradise, great efforts 
were needed to bring theory and practice into line with one another. 
In deciding to live among non-Khirijite Muslims they had implicitly 
ceased to treat them as potential enemies ; and in course of time they 
came to approve of intermarriage. The changes of practice led to a 
change in the description of the ‘sphere’ in which they were living. 
Tt ceased to be ‘the sphere of war’. To call it ‘the sphere of prudent 
fear’ was also unsatisfactory in that it suggested that the neighbours 
were potential enemies. Other terms, therefore, came into use such 
as ‘the sphere of unbelief” (as distinct from idolatry), ‘the sphere of 
mixing’ and even ‘the sphere of monotheism’. Some men likewise 
distinguished ‘dissociation’ from ‘hostility’. 5* 

In essence, then, it would seem that the Wagifa were insisting that 
itis undesirable, perhaps imypossible, to draw a firm, line of demarca- 
tion between ‘the people of Paradise” and ‘the people of Hell’, In 
Practice most Kharijites had found that natural feelings and com- 
monsense considerations prevented them from excluding wrong- 
doers from their community ; but they had also found it difficult to 
Tegard wrongdoers as belonging to ‘the people of Paradise’, since the 
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Qur'in taught that sinners were punished 1n Hell This difficulty had 
been obviated by Najda by the assertion that God mught pardon 
members of his sect who commutted grave sins and that, if he pun- 
yshed them, this would not be in Hell and would be followed by ad- 
mussion to Paradise , n this way continued ‘assocration with’ sinners 
was justified, and ‘dissociation’ forbidden *% It could have been 
argued that an attitude like that of Nayda encouraged men to behitle 
crime and other forms of antisocial conduct The Waqifa were 
apparently anxious that crime should be taken seriously, and they 
therefore maintamed that wrongdoers should be purushed but not 
excluded from the commumty This non exclusion they based on 
their suspension of judgement or refusal to pronounce on the 
ultimate fate of the wrongdoer 

Jn oppontion to the Wagafa were the followers of Abi Bayhas, 
who continued in a doctrinarre adherence to the idea ofa community 
based on the Qur’dn 6° Abu-Bayhas 1s said to have been a follower of 
Abi-Fudayk, who led a section of the Naydites after Najda’s death, 
and was killed in 693, and he himself was executed at Medina in 
713 His distinctive position became manifest in the discussions about 
the sale of slave-girls He thought Ibrahim nght im considering 1t 
lawful, but wrong in not ‘dissociating’ himself from the Wagifa who 
suspended judgement on the matter He argued that ‘there 1s no 
place for suspenston of yudgement in respect of bodies (se outward 
acts) but only in respect of the decision proper (hukm) so long as no 
Muslim has pronounced it, when once a Muslim has pronounced 
the decision, those who are present are bound to recognize (s¢ and 
distinguish between) the man who has declared truth and acted on 
it and the man who has declared falsehood and acted on it? Impheit 
in this argument 1s the idea that the community of Jslam comprises 
only those who hold true beliefs and act on them, and also the egali- 
tarsan idea that almost any Mushm can give the solution of a prob- 
Jem on behalf of the whole body A number of groups clarmed to 
follow Aba Bayhas, but they were less clearly defined than other sub- 
divtsions of the Kharyites, and seem gradually to have faded out 

It was probably during the lifetme of Abu-Bayhas that one of his 
followers Ibn-‘Ayarrad criticized him on certain points and evolved 
distinct views Ibn-‘Ayarrad ts reckoned the founder of the sect of 
“Ay4nda, to which the heresiographers attach some fifteen sub-sects 
Almost all that 1s known about him 1s that he was ampnsoned by 
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Khilid ibn-‘Abd-Allah al-Qasri, governor of Iraq from 724 to 738, 
and seems to have died in prison. The rupture with Aba-Bayhas was 
due to differences over the attitude towards opponents’ children, 
Previously the Khirijites had usually assigned to children the same 
status as their parents. The children of unbchevers were also un- 
believers from the cradle upwards, and could be treated as such. This 
was a communalistic way of thinking and Ibn-‘Ajarrad was protest- 
ing against it from an individualistic standpoint. The basic principle 
was that children were neither behevers nor unbelievers until they 
had come of age, been summoned to embrace Islam, and then either 
accepted or rejected it for themselves. Within the ‘Ajirida there were 
different views about the attitude to be adopted to children. Some 
men, for example, held that onc ought to ‘dissociate oneself’ even 
from one’s own children until they professed Islam for themselves, 
while others, though admitung that their children were not Muslims, 
felt that ‘dissociation’ was not appropriate, and suggested an attitude 
between ‘association’ and ‘dissociation’. 

Individualism also appears at one or two other points in the re- 
ports of Kharijite views Thus it may be sard to underlie the doctrine 
of some groups that they only ‘associate’ with ‘those of the professors 
of Islam or people of the grbla’ whom they know to be ‘believers’, © 
since the form of words implies ‘those individuals’, and at is hnown 
that some sects held that belief and unbelief were within the scope of 
man’s free will, In general those groups which emphasized freedom 
of the will were also individualistic in outlook. Some Khirijites ap- 
Pear to haye taken part in the earliest discussions of free will and 
Kindred topics, but these matters will be reserved for chapter 4. The 
later Khirijite scholars who debated with the Mu'tazilites do not 
appear to have made any distinctive contributions to the main de- 
velopment of Islamic thought, and need not therefore be described 
in detail, 

: ©) The later history of the Kharyites 

The important creative period of Kharijite thought was during the 
intellectual ferment in and round the circle of al-Hasan al-Basri. 
Kharjites subsequently played minor parts in political events, but 
without making any notable theological contributions. 
Bie the fall of the Umayyads, apart from risings in the north of 
‘ ee from Basra had carried the Ibidite and Sufrite creeds 

erbers of North Africa, and effectively propagated them. 
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There were Ibadates in Oman, the Yemen and other parts of Arabia 
In the eastern half of the calphate, apart from remnants of the Azra- 
qites and Naydites who had retreated eastwards, there were pockets 
of moderate Khamptes estabhshed there at a later date * Some 
groups seem to have accepted certain Persian ideas Thus a man 
called Maymin, a follower of Ibn ‘Ajarrad, permutted marnages 
with certain close relatives m accordance with Persian custom, 
though these were regarded as incestuous by the Arabs ® The same 
person, in a dispute about free will, emphasized the words ‘we do 
not fix evil upon God’ in a way that mht hnk up with the Zoro- 
astnan dualism of good and evil §§ An Vbadite called Yazd rbn- 
Unaysa held that there would be a Perstan prophet (rasul min 
al ‘qyam) with a revelation from God which would abrogate Muham- 
mad 5 

The readiness of Berbers and Persians to accept hhanyite doc- 
trines may be due to the justsfication these gave for rebelling against 
the central government and also for considering oneself superior to 
other Muslims Once Kharyite doctrine had been accepted, com- 
mumities which wanted relate isolation from ther neighbours, 
found that it gave them this Where small states were established on 
Kharyite prinaples, these were in the moderate Ibadite and Sufrite 
forms ©? Some doctrinal elaboration took place in these states in the 
course of centuries, but it has contributed nothing to the man 
stream of Islamuc thought The gradual disappearance of the Khin- 
ite movement in the heartlands of the caliphate may be assigned to 
two causes One 1s the acceptance by other schools of what 1s valid in 
the Khanyite standpoint, the insistence that the Islamic community 
should be based on revealed truth was continued by the general reh- 
gidus movement, and the concern for justice and the pun:shment of 
wrongdoing was taken up by the Mu'tazila, while the views of the 
Wagpfa are not far from those of the Mury’ites The other reason was 
that in the ferment of the early ‘Abbasid period new problems kept 
ansing on which no hght was shed from the disunctive Kharyite 
position, and those who clung to that positron were left, as it were, mn 
a backwater 

5 
The significance of the Kharyite movement 

After this study of some of the more important details of the Khart- 
ute movement it 1s advantageous ta staud hark and Innkatihe mave- 
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ment as a whole and its place in the development of Islamic thought. 

The first point to notice is that an essential of the Kharijite posi- 
tion was the insistence that the Islamic community must be based on 
the Qur'an, Presumably there were also other Muslims who be- 
Nieved this in some form, but they may not have formulated it expli- 
citly even to themselves, and they were probably not prepared to 
make any stand when they saw the possibility of a Qur’anic polity 
being whittled away by the actions of those in authority. If every- 
onehad acquiesced in ‘Uthman’s failure to inflict Qur’dnic penalties, 
and the apparent return to pre-Islamic principles in the dispute be- 
tween ‘Ali and Mu'awiya and the appointment of arbiters, there 
might never have been any genuinely Islamic empire. It is difficult to 
estimate the numerical strength and the influence of these presumed 
moderate religious-minded Muslims; but it seems hkely that with- 
out the actions of the Kharijites they might well have allowed the 
caliphate to become a secular Arab state. The Kharijites, in their 
zeal for a2 community based on the Qur’an, went too far in some 
directions, as when they asserted that the grave sinner was excluded 
from the community. Sects other than the Shi‘ites, however, when 
they criticized the Kharijites, accepted the idea of a community 
based on Qur’anic principles (even if expanded by Traditions), and 
aimed at correcting the excesses of the earlier Kharijites. While it was 
manifestly impossible to exclude men from the community for every 
grave sin, there was general agreement that membership of the Is- 
jamic community presupposed some minimum standard of beliefand 
conduct. 

Closely connected with this is a second point, namely, that the 
distinctive Khirijite views belong to a communalistic and not indi- 
vidualistic way of thinking. Although there was no word in normal 
us¢ for ‘group" or ‘community’, they discussed most matters in terms 
of groups or communities. They themselves were ‘the believers’ 
(snw’miniin) or ‘the people of Paradise’, while the other party was ‘the 
unbelievers’ (kéfirin), ‘the idolaters’ (mushrikin) or ‘the people of 
Hell’, The reference to Paradise and Hell further shows that the 
Kharijites regarded ultimate salvation or damnation as linked with 
membership of the group. Because of this linking the Kharijites were 
much concerned about ‘associating’ only with ‘the people of Para- 
dise’ and ‘dissociating’ from ‘the people of Hell’. Some went further 
and held that not all grave sins would lead to an eternity in Hell. 
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Nayda, for example, distinguished between what was fundamental in 
religion and what was not, and insisted that for sins m non funda- 
mentals God’s punishment would not be in Hell and would not be 
eternal , that 1s, a man who commutted a single act of theft or adul- 
tery would not thereby become one of ‘the people of Hell’ In short, 
from this communalistic standpoint membership of the commumty 
leads to salvation provided a man does not hold views or perform 
acts which the other members regard as incompatible with member- 
ship 

The community as thus conceived may be called a ‘charismatic 
commuraty’ Its charisma 1s that at 1s capable of bestowing salvation 
on those who become members of it It possesses this charisma because 
it has been divinely founded (through the revelation given by God 
to Muhammad) and because it 1s based on and follows the divinely 
given rule of life or Shan‘a (which has been developed from the 
Qur’an and the example of Muhammad) In other words, it 1s 
through belonging to the commumity that a man’s hfe becomes 
meaningful ‘The community 1s the bearer of the values which con- 
stitute meaningfulness, and so transmuts some of this meaningfulness 
to the members While the Khanites thought that this charisma was 
attached to their small sect community, one result of their striving 
was that the Islamic community as a whole (or at least the Sunmte 
part of 1t) came to regard itself as a charismatic community Much 
of the strength and solidanty of the Islamic community today comes 
from the behef of Sunmte Mushms i its charismatic character 6¢ 

This communalistic thinking about the Islamie community found 
among the Khanyttes 1s closely paralleled by the thinking of the pre~ 
Islamic Arabs about the tribe For the nomads the tribe was the 
bearer of the values they recognized, summed up in the conception 
of muruzwa or ‘manliness’, and it was the tnbal stock which trans- 
mutted genetically the capacity for manliness If an Arab performed 
a noble deed 1t was because he came of noble stock, thats, of a noble 
tribe, and his deed redounded to the glory and honour of the tribe 
This parallelism of the communalist:c thinking in Islam and that 
among the pre-Islamic Arabs further suggests (as noted above) that 
the early Kharintes may be regarded as attempting to reconstitute 1n 
new circumstances and on an Islamic basis the small groups they had 
been famiar with in the desert If this 1s so, then through the Khan- 
Jite movement the feeling of the desert Arab for his tribe came to be 
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experienced by Muslims towards the Islamic community as a whole. 
This feeling comprised a decp loyalty and devotion to the group 
which was the bearer of values, and also a sense of really belonging 
toit. 

In so far as the Khirijites are considered to have emphasized the 
charismatic nature of the community, there is implicit a contrast 
with the Shitites who placed great emphasis on the charismatic 
character of the leader, It is truc, of course, that in actual practice 
leaders were important in the various Khinjite revolts, Success 
followed strong leadership, and when the strong leader was hilled 
the revolt often broke up. The Khinyites, however, differed from the 
Shiites in that they never assigned any special charisma to the 
leader. The leader might be indispensable in practice, but never was 
so in theory. On the contrary he was only primus inter pares like the 
Arab said. With tric nomadic egalitarianism the leader might be 
chosen from any tribe, or might even be a non-Arab, There was no 
special position for the family of Muhammad or the house of 
Hashim, or even for Quraysh as a whole, 

Finally there would seem to be a special connection between the 
Kharijite movement and certain northern Arab tribes, notably 
Tamim, Hanifa and Shaybin. This point can best be made, how- 
ever, when the Shifite movement also has been studied, and will 
therefore be deferred to the next chapter. 


Proto Shiite Phenomena 
under the Umay3 ads 


1 
The nature of the problems 

There 1s a special difficulty in respect of the use of the words sht‘a 
and taskayu' during the Umayyad penod and indeed up to the last 
quarter of the ninth century This 1s in addiuon to the usual diffi- 
culties which arse from the fact that different groups of people use 
words in different ways The special difficulty consists in the fact 
that the Jmamute or Ithna ashante form of Shi‘ism put out propa- 
ganda in which it insisted on a version of events during the first two 
Islamic centuries which supported ats doctrinal position but was not 
necessarily in accordance with the facts This version of events has 
been largely accepted by Sunnites, since 1t was directed not so much 
against them as against other forms of Shiism The distorting influ- 
ence of this propaganda on historical conceptions has gradually been 
made manifest by ocerdental scholars, and notably by Claude Cahen 
an a recent article," and so in the present study at seems best to 
assume without argument the general soundness of this critique of 
the sources and to allow the later discussions to present the details 
which confirm it It wall be useful, however, to begin wath a short 
statement of the chief points 

‘The first main points that Shi‘ism_as its described by the here- 
siographers, did not exist before the last quarter of the ninth century 
tas obvious that the Imamute theory of twels¢ imams could not have 
been formulated before the death of the eleventh imam in January 
874 and the disappearance of the twelfth 1mam about the same time 
Other considerations show that the Imamute imams from the fourth 
onwards did not durmg ther I:feumes have the posiuon which 
Imamute theory postulates To avoid confusion it has thus seemed 
best to avoid the term ‘Shi'ite’ as far as posuble in the period before 
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874. As a substitute ‘proto-Shiiite has been used with the intention 
that it should cover not only all the phenomena brought under the 
heading of Shitism by the heresiographers but also some milder 
forms of respect for ‘the family”. 

The second point is that, as Claude Cahen has maintained, 
certain other men than the Imimite imams were in some sense recog- 
nized as heads of ‘the family’ at various times and at feast by impor- 
tant sections of it. This means that ‘the family’ can be understood in 
narrower and wider senses. Thus it may mean the descendants of 
‘Ali and Fitima only, or all the descendants of ‘Ali, or all the des- 
cendants of Hishim (the clan of Hishim). The Umayyads even 
seem to have tried to include themselves in ‘the family’ by holding 
that it consisted of all the descendants of ".\bd-Manaf. In the Umay- 
yad period those who were moved by reverence for ‘the family’ may 
not have distinguished these senses clearly. Here an attempt vill be 
made to use the terms with precision. The descendants of "Ali will be 
called "Alids, those of al-Hasan Hasanids, those of al-Husayn Husay+ 
nids and those of al-'Abbas "Abbisids. Those who follow and support 
thera will be called ‘Alid supporters and so forth, 

Since the elan of Hishim is an adequate way of referring to the 
descendants of Hashim, the term ‘Hishimite’ will here be used for 
those who believed that special qualities of some sort were transmit: 
ted within the clan of Hashim, For most of the Umayyad period this 
belief was held in a vague form ; that is, it was not restricted to the 
descendants of ‘Ali, and the ‘special qualities’ were not necessarily 
thought of as the charisma later ascribed by Shi'ites to their imams, 
In 'Abbisid times Hashimiyya could mean cither the descendants of 
Hashim (and in particular the ‘Abbasids in so far as they held the 
caliphate as members of ‘the family’) or those who approved of 
‘Abbisid rule. Yet a third use is found, namely, for the sect which 
believed that the imam after Muhammad ibn-al-Hanafiyya was his 
son Abii-Hishim; but this is probably Jater Husaynid or Imimite 
Propaganda to weaken the ‘Abbisid claim to the caliphate by 
making it depend on the testament of Abii-Hishim and not on, 
membership of the clan of Hishim. This third usage is found in the 
Imimite writer an-Nawbakhti (early tenth century) ; but the poct 
Rumayt (d. 743) applied the term Hashimiyyat to poems in praise of 
Muhammad, ‘Ali and the ‘Alids, so that the third usc cannot have 
been general in his time.? 
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2 
The Arab share in proto Shi‘ism 

Because of later events it 1s sometimes thought that Shi‘ism 1s more a 
Persian than an Arab atutude , but careful examunation of the early 
hustorical sources shows that many of the phenomena of proto- 
Sha‘ism are first found among Arabs In particular most leaders of 
revolts (other than Kharyte) during the Umayyad period made 
vengeance for ‘the family’ one point in their programme for action , 
and this 1s a typically Arab idea Wath this was usually inked the 
further idea that ‘the famuly’ possessed special qualitres—an idea in 
accordance with the common Arab bebef that good and bad qualities 
lke nobihty and meanness were transmitted genetically through the 
family stock, from the exceptional gifts seen in Muhammad, it 
mught be inferred that there was something exceptional about the 
clan of Hashim 

The idea most charactenstic of later Shi‘ism, however, was that of 
the mam or charismatic Ieader , and this amphes that a series of men, 
each usually designated by his predecessor, had a special charisma 
over and above the general chansma of the clan of Hashim, though 
doubtless connected wath 1t The first expression of this idea (if a 
hustorian’s report may be accepted) occurred in 658 when some of 
‘Alis followers went to him and said that they would be ‘friends of 
those whom he befriended and enemues of those to whom he was an 
enemy’ > This records 4 willingness to accept ‘Ah’s yudgement in 
these matters and presumably also in others, and so implies, at least 
to a shght degree, the belief that ‘Ah was a charismatic leader 
Such a belief cannot always be clearly distunguished from the belief 
that in a time of crisis a member of ‘the family’ 1s the wisest guide 
As the phenomena of the Umayyad penod are examined, however, 
it will be found that the idea of the charismatic Ieader becomes 
more prominent unui] it domnates the thinkang of the supporters of 
“the family’ 

When ‘Ali was killed n January 661 by a Kharyite in revenge for 
hus comrades slaughtered at an Nahrawn, his son al-Hasan with 
Hashumite support from Kufa made a half hearted attempt to claim 
the caliphate He was defeated by Mu‘awrya, but allowed to retire 
to a life of luxury in Medina Ten years later in 671 there was an 
abortive revolt in Kufa led by Huyr ibn-‘Adi al-Kindi Next, after 
the death of Mu‘awsya and accession of Yazid in 680, came the bid 
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tensions Thus both the Kharmte and proto-Sh'ite movements came 
not from the Muslms of Mecca and Medina, but from former 
nomads. 

Basically 1t would appear that proto-ShY'ite activites, lhe those of 
the Kharytes, were reactions to the abrupt change from nomadism 
to hfe as the superior mulitary caste of a large empire In this situa- 
ton those who first began to treat "Al as a chansmatc leader were 
loolung for a man whom they could trust utterly to have the wisdom 
to guide them through their difficulues In contrast to those who thus 
looked for an individual with chansma, the Ahanyites considered 
that there was a charisma spread through the whole group of ‘the 
people of Paradise’ At the same time they doubted whether any 
leader had such a chansma as was claimed and thought that a leader 
by himself mught easily lead the community astray Sumularly those 
who looked to a leader denied the charisma shared in by ordinary 
members of the community, and mssted that deasions made by or- 
dinary men, and not by a chansmatc leader, would be sure to bnng 
disaster In this way proto-Shfites and Khanyites were diametneally 
opposed and each felt threatened by the other Yet both groups were 
reacting to the same tensions, and it 2s tempting to look for further 
differences which mght explain the contrast. 

In the first place, then, there appear to be more proto-ShY'ites and 
fewer Kharptes from certain tnbes, and fewer proto-Shiites and 
more Khanyites from certain other tnbes The first group of tnbes 
are those called Yemenate, while the second may be called ‘northern’ 
but ats precise identity wall have to be considered further The fol- 
lowing are some statistics In a hist of twelve men who revolted with 
Huyr in 671, six were from \ememte tribes Bayila (2), Hatlramawt 
(1), Khath'am (1), handa (2), the rest were from ‘Abs (1), ‘Anaza 
{2), Shaybin (1), Tamm (2) * Again among the Pemtents and. 
therr associates in 684-85 the Yemenites account for mine out of six- 
teen al-Ash‘ar (1), Azd (1), Baya (3), and one each from Ham- 
din, Himyar, Khuza'a, Kinda ; the others were ‘Abd-al Qays (2), 
and one each from ‘Abs, Asad, Bakr b Wa’ll, Fazara, Muzayna © 
There 1s a marked contrast to these proportions in the lists of Khan- 
jites In a hst of Harinyya from Khanyite sources only seven men 
are clearly Yemenite (three from Azd, two from Khuza‘a, one from 
Tayyy’, one Ansiri) as against twenty defirutely from other tnbes 7 
Sanday, uct vi tumeeen ‘readers oi revolts against “An and 
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‘Mu'awiys whose tribe is known, only five are Yemenite (three from 
Tayyi’, and one each from Bajila and Azd) ; of the remainder six are 
from Tamim, and there is one from each of cight other tribes. ® It 
also appears to be the case that the chief leaders of later revolts and 
those who were important in the history of doctrine came mainly 
from the ‘northern’ tribes of Tamim, Hanifa and Shaybin.® 

These data make it clear that a higher proportion of men from 
Yemenite tribes followed ‘the family’, while most of the leading 
Khirijites were from one or two ‘northern’ tribes. Does this help us 
to understand why some nomads adopted the proto-Shr'ite reaction 
to the contemporary situation, while others adopted the Kharijite? 
There do not appear to be any great economic differences between. 
the two groups. On the whole the ‘northern’ tribes began raids on 
non-Arabs at an earlier date, but there was also a large force of the 
Yemenite Bajila among the first raiders.'° Again, though ‘Ali per- 
formed administrative functions in South Arabia about 631, there 
is no evidence of his gaining special affection.1! Another possibility 
is that the two groups might somehow be linked with the contrast 
between Jewish and Christian influences or with that between Nes- 
torians and Monophysites; and there is some similarity of ideas 
between Khirijites and Nestorians and between Shi'ites and Mono- 
physites. Yet in the end a significant degree of linkage cannot be 
established. There may also be other factors which have contributed 
to the result, such as the chances which led some tribes to settle in 
Kufa and others in Basra, for Kufa was the main centre of proto- 
Shi'ism as Basra was of Khariji 

In the absence of anything like a complete explanation of the two 
contrary reactions, it may be suggested as a hypothesis that an im- 
Portant factor in the final result was a difference in the traditional 
culture of the two groups. The Yemenites came from South Arabia, 
the land of an ancient civilization, where for a thousand years kings 
had succeeded one another according to a dynastic principle and 
had been regarded as having superhuman qualities.!? Even if the 
seventh-century Arabs had no personal experience of kingship, the 
Yemenites came from a land where civilization had been based on 
charismatic leaders, and they must somehow have been influenced 
by the tradition, The ‘northern’ tribes, on the other hand, had come 
under no comparable influence. Though some had known the Lakh- 
mid rulers of al-Hira, the latter stood in the nomadic egalitarian 
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tradition according to which all the adult males of a tribe were 
roughly equal and had a nght to share in the business of the tribe 

This nomadic tradition was dominant in the Arabian deserts at that 
time, and there are traces of ‘democratic’ communities in Iraq in 
the distant past 1? The hypothesis here suggested, then, 1s not that 
there was any conscious attempt to re-create a former polity, but that 
ma time of stress and tension men’s conduct was controlled by deep 

seated urges, varying according to the tradition to which they 
maunly belonged In some men the unconscious urge was to rely on 
the charismatic leader, and they eagerly searched for such a person 
and, when they thought they had found him fervently acclaimed 
him without giving too much thought to evidence of his unsuttability 

Others looked rather to the charismatic community, and again as- 
sumed too readily that they had found tt and understood how 1t 
should be constituted 

3 
Al-Mukhtar and the Mawali 

Until about 685 proto Shi'ite phenomena had been enurely among 
Arabs, but with the revolt of al Mukhtar non-Arabs became in- 
volved Al-Mukhtar bn Abi-‘Ubayd ath Thagafi was a man of 
‘Ald and Hashimute sympathies who had not joined the Penitents in 
684 For his part in a movement in favour of al-Husayn he had had 
to go into exile shortly before the battle of Kerbela, but by 684 or 685 
he was back in Kufa organizing hke-minded persons In a letter to 
the remnants of the Penitents he said he would base his policy on ‘the 
Book of God, the Sunna of the Prophet, vengeance for “the family”, 
defence of the weak, and the phad against the evildoers’ 14 Thus al- 
Mukhtar claimed not merely to follow the Book and the Sunna, the 
central princrples of any Islamic government, but also to pursue the 
aims of the Penitents , and when he got control of Kufa he actually 
executed those responsible for killing ‘the family’ at Kerbela The 
phrase ‘defence of the weak’ referred especially to activity on behalf 
of the chents or mawal: In addition—and this was a novel feature— 
al-Mukhtdr claimed to act as the agent of a son of ‘Ah, Muhammad 
ibn-al-Hanafiyya (‘the son of the woman of Bani Hanifa’, probably 
so known to distinguish him from another son of "Ali also called 
Muhammad and likewise from the sons of Fatma) Ibn al-Hana- 
fiyya probably had nothing to do with onginating al-Mukhtir’s 
movement , but, when he was rmpnsoned by Ibn az-Zubayr after al- 
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Mukhtar had broken with the latter, he accepted help from his 
‘agent’. After the revolt had failed he continued to live peacefully in 
the Hejaz. 

By some point in the year 685 al-Mukhtdr had collected a suffi- 
cient army to make a successful attempt to gain control of Kufa. An 
Umayyad army from Syria defeated his forces in July 686, but in the 
following month a second army from Kufa defeated and killed the 
former Umayyad governor, ‘Ubayd-Allah ibn-Ziyad, at the battle 
of the Khazir. AlLMukhtir also refused to acknowledge Lbn-az- 
Zubayr as caliph, who was represented in Iraq by his brother 
Mus‘ab, and the latter defeated and eventually killed al-Mukhtar, 
probably in the first half of 687. In view of his claim to be ‘defending 
the weak’, it seems likely that from the first al-Mukhtar had con- 
siderable support from maui, but the conflict of interest between 
Arabs and mawdli created difficulties for him. The mawali accused 
him of favouring the Arabs, and the Arabs objected to the mawali 
receiving any share at all of the spoil.?’ Some influential Arabs with- 
drew their support, and in the later stages of the revolt al-Mukhtir 
came to rely more on mauwdli. It is noteworthy that his followers, 
though sometimes called Mukhtariyya by the heres:ographers, are 
more usually spoken of as Kaysaniyya. Various explanations are 
given of this name, as is the case with several of the older sect-names ; 
but the Kaysan in question was almost certainly the man with the 
kunya Abi-Amra, who was the most distinguished of the mawdli sup- 
porting al-Mukhtar and chief of his bodyguard.’6 The name was 
widely given to men of ‘Alid sympathies during the latter part of the 
Umayyad caliphate, and was presumably a pejorative nickname 
first applied by opponents in order to discredit the group.'7 

It has been maintained by Julius Wellbausen and accepted by 
other scholars that an important result of the rising of al-Mukhtar 
was to bring the mawdli to fuller awareness of themselves as a political 
force.'* Juridically there were three classes of mawali : maula rahim, 
mauld ‘ataga, mawld l-'ahd ; that is, a man became a mawld (sing. of 
nmawali) by kinship, by emancipation from slavery or by a covenant.?? 
Of these the first is conceivably a way of incorporating matrilineally 
related persons into a patrilineal society; the second type is the 
freedman who would often be free born but enslaved through cap- 
ture in war; while the third type is the man who by a compact or 
covenant voluntarily accepts the position of ‘client’ to a ‘patron’, 
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The first type as hardly ever met with in the Umayyad penod In 
the bocraphieal nouces given by Ibn Sa‘d*° of the numerous 
moxel at Mecca Medina, Kufa, Basra and elsewhere only a few are 
said to have had this status by emanmpanon, and the presumpbon 
as that most belong to the third type. It would appear that the cah- 
phate was regarded as a federanon of Arab tnbes, so that before a 
non Arab on professing Islam could be accepted as a aatrzen of the 
calphate he had to become a chent ofan Arab tnbe, and this could 
most simply be done by a covenant. There was nothing to prevent an 
Arab becoming a chent of another Arab, and instances of this are 
found 24 

The raz ali, then whose discontent at thar status was a factor in 
the downfall of the Umavyads were Mushms of non-Arab onmn 
attached by covenant to Arab tribes, In a hastory of Islamic thought 
we are specially concerned with those from southern Iraq Here at 
the Arab conquest the population had been predommantl) Ara- 
maaean but with an upper stratum of Persian landlords and officials. 
In several areas the peasants had helped the Mushms against the 
Persians. > Many of the matali here must have been of Aramacan. 
(and also Chnstian) ongin The umportant scholars who were 
maz als had doubtless had some connection with the Chnstian msn- 
tutions of higher education in Iraq Some proto-Shi'ite adeas are 
sumilar to pre-Chnstian sdeas (like the death of Tammuz), and this 
suggests that many proto-Shrites were from the old stock of the land 
(and persons assumlated to 1t) rather than fram more recent Persian 
ummugrants Aramaean Chnstan influence 2s to be seen in the case 
of Abu Mansur (head of the Mansunyya) who was an ilhterate 
desert Arab, probably of the tribe of ‘Abd-al Qays, yet who heard 
God speaking to him an Syriac (swpent), and who asugned 3 special 
place an his cosmology to ‘Isi and the fafura or “Word of God =3 

Although it as thus plausible to thml of the mawacli of southern 
Traq as manly of Aramacan and Chnstian onmn, st must be noted 
that there was also a Persian element. One man as said to have 
allowed the Persian practice of marnage to daughters. ?4 The father 
of another sectarian us said to have been a indi, which probably am- 
phes that he was a Persian or persamzed Aramacan.*5 The persian- 
aang tendency 1s also illustrated by the statement that part of the 
tnbe of ‘yl had ‘completely passed into the Persian nationahty’ 25 
Thus becomes more significant when at as realzed thst towards the 
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end of the Umayyad period several leaders of Hishimite supporters 
were from ‘ijl. Al-Mughira ibn-Sa’id was of ‘Ijl, though he had 
become a client of Khalid al-Qasri (of Bajila) ; Aba-Mansgir is some- 
times said to be of *Ijl, sometimes of ‘Abd-al-Qays ; and Abii-Mus- 
lim, the architect of the 'Abbisid victory, was a mauid of ‘Ijl and 
said to be of Persian stock. It must also be kept in mind that Persian 
influence had been spreading among the Arabs long before the 
Muslim conquest of Iraq. Evidence of this influence is to be seen in 
the Persian words which are found in the Qur’in and in pre-Islamic 
poctry.2? In the half-century before the break-up of the Persian em: 
pire there were pro-Persian groups in power in various little states in 
the Persian Gulf, while a Persian army occupied the Yemen; it is 
hnown that the latter became arabized, but some Persian influence 
must also have emanated from them.?* Mecca had trade contacts 
with the Persian empire, and one Meccan pagan claimed to have a 
Lnowledge of Persian stories that was comparable to the Qur'an, *? 
Among the Muslims at Badr were wo or three maudif of Persian 
extraction, 3° 

The discontent of the mawdli, however, even if raised to sclf 
awareness by al-Mukhtir, did not become an effective political 
force until much later. 

4 
The period of quiescence 

After the death of al-Mukhtir there is no record of any Hishimite 
revolt until 737, but this half-century of quiescence is a period con- 
taining important proto-Shfiite phenomena, The term ‘Kaysinite’ is 
common in early sources, and various sub-sects are listed by the 
heresiographers.3! This would seem to show not merely a continu- 
ing belief in the imamate of Ibn-al-Hanafiyya but also some persis- 
tence of al-Muhhtir’s movement. 3? The political aspects may be left 
aside for the moment while attention is drawn to the appearance of 
novel religious ideas about the charismatic leader. 

Ttwas presumably ater the death of Tbn-al-Hanafiyya in joo that 
messianic ideas about him began to spread. We know the name of at 
east one man involved in this messianism, the poet Kuthayyir ; he is 
reported to have been present at the caliphal courts of ‘Abd-al- 
Malik (685-305) and his son Yazid (720-24) in Damascus, though 
he mostly lived in Medina ; the date of his death is given as 723.33 He 
38 sometimes said to have belonged to a sub-sect of the Kaysiniyya 
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called the Karbiyy2 or Kanbiyya about whose founder nothing 
seems to be Lnown The view propagated by Kuthayyir was that 
Muhammad 1bn al Hanafiyya had not died but was m concealment 
at mount Radwa, seven days’ journey from Medina, nourished by 
springs of water and honey and protected by a lon and a leopard , 
he would retum at the appropnate time and fill the earth with 
Justice as it was now filled with wickedness There were other verstons 
according to which the place of concealment was unknown 

‘This appears to be the first occurrence among Muslims of ideas of 
this kind, though they afterwards came to be held by Shi'ite groups 
am many forms For the present it was held, the imam or chansmatic 
leader was in concealment (ghayba), but his return (raj‘a) was con- 
fidently expected , and when he returned he would be the Mahdi, 
‘the guided one’ (a hind of Messiah), who would night all wrongs and 
establish justice on the earth The sumlanty of these ideas to Judaeo- 
Christzan messianic ideas has often been noted , but this is no mere 
umtation Such ideas gave a measure of hope to men in an almost 
impossible situation, and yet helped them to accept the situation in 
so far as at was inevitable Believers in a ‘hidden imam” are not re- 
quired to do anything in the present, not even to work for the reform 
of any particular abuse There has always been among Mushm 
scholars a strain of quieusm, mamafesting itself in a tendency to 
accept any actual or de facto authonty, without asking about its 
legitimacy This 28 well illustrated by Ibn Hazm’s account of the 
obhgaton of ‘commandmg the nght and prohibiting the wrong’ 
(al-amr bil maruf uannahy ‘an al munker) According to many 
scholars this obligation was to be fulfilled an a man’s heart only in the 
first place, though there were no exceptions to this, if there was an 
opportunity, he was to fulfil the obligation by hrs tongue, but he 
was never to do it by hus hand and by drawing swords Ibn-Hazm 
then adds that all the ‘Rafidites’ held this to be so, even ifall were to 
be killed, but they restricted it to the time before ‘the speaking 
(natig) wnam’ had rassed hus standard , when he did so, he must be 
supported by the sword 34 There are curious reports about how some 
of the Kaysamyya who wanted to be actv¢ before the appearance of 
the umam armed themselves with wooden clubs instead of swords 34 

Not many names are known of actual persons who held messianic 
ideas One such was Hamza ibn-“Umara (or “Ammara) of Medina, 
who had followers in both Medina and Kufa In general his views 
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were those of the Kaysiniyya and Karbiyya, but he is also alleged 
to have held that Muhammad ibn-al-Hanafiyya was God and he 
himself his prophet, 26 This last is probably a hostile exaggeration of 
some statement of his about his relation to Muhammad ibn-al- 
Hanafiyya. Similar to the views of Kuthayyir were those of another 
later poet, as-Sayyid al-Himyari (723-89).°? While the two poets 
held that their imam was concealed at Radwa, Hamza maintained 
that his place of concealment was not known, 

It would further appear that, if the Saba’iyya are really connected 
with ‘Abd-Allih ibn-Saba’, he should be placed in the half-century 
of quiescence. Ibrahim an-Nakha'l (to be discussed presently) is 
reported to have denied being a Saba’ite ;>8 and the insurgent al- 
Mughira, who was executed in 737, is said to have been one origin- 
ally.89 This shows that the name was in use before that time, The 
report in al-Ash‘ari about the Saba’tyya only states that they believe 
that ‘Ali is not dead but will return before the day of resurrection to 
institute a reign of justice ; and from the mention of the belief of the 
Saba'iyya in the ‘return’ from the dead he passes to a mention of as- 
Sayyid al-Himyari holding this belief. 4° The conjunction of the re- 
Ports and the similarity of view suggest that the Saba’iyya are not 
too distant in time from as-Sayyid al-Himyari. 

Those persons just mentioned with messianic views are in a sense 
precursors of later Shi'ism, Proto-Shf'ite phenomena, however, also 
comprise the ‘activists’ to be considered in the next section, and cer- 
tain ‘quictists’ who are not Shi'ite in the later sense, but who are ins 
cluded by Tbn-Qutayba in his list of ‘Shi'a’, The significance of the 
list asa whole will be discussed later (pp. 58, Gr). For the moment it 
vee be sufficient to look at those men on the list who lived during the 
paired period. Like the later men also they are all respected 

raditionists or, as we shall say, members of the general rcligious 
aeoees Once is described by Ibn-Sa‘d as a shi'i, but this is prob- 
Caliok Tie eh of his close association with ‘Al in the adminis- 
Ash'ath of the caliphate.‘ Another joined the sising of Ibn.al- 
antag ee al-Hojjaj in 7o1, fled to Khurasan and was captured ; 
wes eel . ie curse ‘Alihe refused and was Punished. ae Another 
qo thar ie S ' alls but remained on good terms with the régime, 
Apatt rors ee Hisham gave the funeral address for him in 724.43 
Political view ese rather slight points we are told nothing about the 

‘3 of the men in question with one exception. 
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‘The exception 1s Ibrahim an Nakhai (dc 714), whos the first 
important figure among the scholars of Kufa If we may accept as 
authentic one or two sayings attributed to him, they give an idea of 
the content of the Sha ism attributed to him In general he 1s known 
to have been bitterly opposed to the Muryrites, and to have disltked 
al Hayjay On one occasion a pupil was perplexed by the discussions 
about ‘Ah and ‘Uthman, and asked his view , he rephed that he was 
neither a Saba’ite nor a Mury ite This probably means, on the one 
hand that he did not regard ‘Ah as being a messianic figure or 1n 
some way charismatic, and on the other hand, that he did not attn- 
bute any special merit to ‘Uthman This interpretation 1s in kine 
with two further sayings He reproached a man who said that "Ah 
was dearer to him than Abid Bakr and ‘Umar, and asserted that 
this view would have been obyectionable to ‘Ali himself He also sard 
that for hrs own part ‘Ali was dearer to him than ‘Uthmén, but that 
he would rather forfeit Heaven than speak all of ‘Uthman “ This 
stems to indicate that he accepted the first four caliphs, but con- 
sidered the merits of Ali greater than those of ‘Uthm4n The signifi- 
cance of these views can only be discovered when the phenomena of 
the ‘Abbasid period are examined For the moment Ibrahim’s views 
illustrate the complexity of the atutudes towards ‘Ali 

5 
The Hashimite revolts dunng the Umayyad dechne 

A series of revolts from about 737 onwards may be regarded as the 
‘activist’ aspect of proto-Shi'ite phenomena The growing weakness 
of the dynasty was doubtless becoming obvious to the more percep 
tive Some men hoped to turn this situation to their personal advan. 
tage, others seem without actually plotting to have given sufficient 
expression to their discontent to rouse the suspicions of the authort- 
ties in ther anxious state More than previously the ordinary man in 
this crisis was looking for sone member of ‘the famuly’ to give hima 
lead Several men of the clan of Hashim are named as actual or 
nominal leaders of revolts, but there are inconsistencies in the 
accounts The material will be presented briefly in this section, and 
the credibility of the ImAmnte version will be discussed in the next 
section 

One of the first to suffer, though his acuity did not lead to an 
actual revolt, was Bayan ibn Sum‘an, a straw dealer of Kufa belong- 
ing to the Yemenite tribe of Nahd (or to Tamim) He wasa follower 
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of the quietist Hamza ibn-Umira, and at first claimed to be an 
emissary of Abi-Hashim, whom some held to have succeeded his 
father Muhammad ibn-al-Hanafiyya as imam.*$ It was perhaps 
later that, according to a report, he wrote to the Husaynid Muham- 
mad al-Bagir (d. 731-37) and called on him to accept himself 
(Bayan) as a prophet. At another point—conceivably after the 
death of al-Bagqir if that was before Bayin’s—he claimed that al- 
Bagir had appointed him as his emissary. It is also reported, however, 
that he was hostile to al-Baqir. Other versions are that he was plan- 
ning a revolt, perhaps in conjunction with al-Mughira (who is about 
to be mentioned) and that this was in the name cither of al-Bagir’s 
son Ja‘far a3-Sadiq or of an-Nafs az-Zakiyya, a Hasanid who actually 
revolted in 762. 4° Some of this activity came to the ears of the gover- 
nor of Kufa, who decided that it was sufficiently serious to have 
Bayan and al-Mughira arrested and then executed by burning in 
737: 

The full name of this apparent associate of Bayan was al-Mughira 
ibn-Sa‘id al-‘Ijli.47 An anthropomorphic account of the creation is 
ascribed to him, and he also claimed to know the greatest name of 
God and to gain various powers from this knowledge. He is said to 
have for a time looked to Muhammad al-Bagir as his imam, then on, 
his death to have turned to an-Nafs az-Zakiyya; but the latter, 
since he was only 19 in 737, may not have acknowledged al-Mughira 
as his agent in any way. Jabir ibn Yazid al-Ju'fi (d. c. 745) is said to 
have been a follower of al-Mughira ; he was highly thought of as a 
Traditionist by some, but severely criticized by others. 48 

Yet a third man is said to have professed himself a follower of 
Muhammad al-Baqir and to have claimed to be his legatee, This was 
Abii-Mansiir of the tribe of ‘Ijl or ‘Abd-al-Qays, who lived in Kufa. 49 
For a year or two before his execution by the governor of Iraq in 742 
he seems to have been active in propagating his teaching. Of the 
followers he gained some practised strangulation. There was a re- 
vival of his teaching about 780. Like the two previous leaders, he 
showed special interest in the descendants of al-Husayn, He was not 
content to be merely an agent, however, but asserted that he was the 
wast or ‘legatee’ of Muhammad al-Bagir, and so his successor. He 
gave further support to this claim by maintaining that he had ex- 
perienced an ascension to heaven, in the course of which he had been 
commissioned by God as a prophet and messenger. He seems to have 
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been the first to attach cosrme importance to ‘the farmly of Muham- 
mad’, for in some strange way he identified ‘the family of Muham- 
mad’ with heaven and ‘the party’ (sh‘a—presumably his own 
following) with earth He was probably only a chent of the Arab 
tribe, for (as noted above) during the ascension God 1s said. to have 
addressed him in Syriac, while the last points of teaching are reminis- 
cent of ancient Mesopotamian mythology 

If the reports of Bayan, al Mughira and Abii Mansgir are authen- 
tic, they show that by 737 there was a growing interest in the family 
ofal Husayn, at least among some of the groups of proto-Shi stes The 
possibility must be kept in mind, however, that these reports are 
later Im4mute inventions to support the contention that Muham- 
mad al Baqur was recognized as imam during his lifetime It 3s diffi- 
cult to determine whether towards the end of his Life Muhammad 
al-Baqur was personally giving some attention to politics Propaganda 
for the ‘Abbasids had probably begun by that tune, and his son 
Ja‘far as Sadiq may also have been putting forward claims on his own, 
behalf In the latter case Bayan and the other two may have been 
trying to counter the cla:ms of Ja‘far and the ‘Abbasids, and the 
story that Bayan called on Muhammad al-Baqir to follow nm and 
‘was roughly rejected may be an invention (perhaps by an assocrate 
of Ja‘far) to parry Bay4n’s claim 

The first descendant of the Prophet to lead a revolt personally was 
Muhammad al Baqu’s brother Zayd 1bn-‘Ah, who rose against the 
Umayyads in 740, but was killed almost at once The sect of Zay- 
dites, called after this Zayd, 1s still in existence, but its real nse to 
importance and its attamment of a distinctive body of doctrine be- 
Jong to the early ‘Abbasid period (ef chapter 6), and it 1s not clear 
how far these later doctrines comade with the views of Zayd him- 
self It seems certain that he and his followers reyected any idea of a 
quiescent or hidden rmam, and insisted that the mam 1s not entitled 
to claim allegiance until he has publicly asserted his imamate He 1s 
said to have held that the mam must be a descendant of ‘Ah and 
Fatima, though this may rather be the teaching of later Zaydites In 
general Zayd was trying to mobilize a wide band of proto-Shi'ite 
feeling behind his attempt to gain control of the caliphate, as 1t 
supped from the hands of the Umayyads The messranic movements 
just considered had been irrational, giving vent to material gnevances 
and spiritual yearnings buthaving no considered plan for taking over 
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the administration of the caliphate. Zayd, on the contrary,was over- 
rational. He saw that, in order to rule the caliphate effectively, he 
must have the main body of Muslim opinion behind him, and must 
therefore accept the views of this body. In particular he took the view 
that Abi-Bakr and ‘Umar had been rightful caliphs and imams, but 
qualified this—to placate the upholders of ‘Ali’s rights—by adding 
that, though ‘Ali was superior, this was an instance where ‘the 
imamate of the inferior’ (mafdil) was permissible to secure certain 
immediate advantages. Even this modified acceptance of Abi-Bakr 
and ‘Umar, however, seemed to some to involve a partial denial of 
the charismata of ‘Ali and the clan of Hashim, and probably lost 
Zayd the support of many who believed in these charismata. 

The last Hashimite to lead an unsuccessful revolt against the 
Umayyads was ‘Abd-Allah ibn-Mu‘awiya, great-grandson of ‘Ali's 
brother Ja‘far. The revolt began in Kufa in 744, and continued until 
the assassination of ‘Abd-Allah by Abi-Muslim, probably in 747. 
There is much confusion about the theological doctrines connected 
with this man. Apparently a certain follower of Bayan, connected 
with the quietest section of the Kaysaniyya, by name ‘Abd-Allah 
ibn-‘Amr ibn-Harb al-Kindi, had propagated in Kufa ideas about 
the hidden imam and the transmigration of souls. Some of those who 
accepted these ideas then became followers of ‘Abd-Allah ibn- 
Mu‘awiya, and applied them to him, especially after his death. ° The 
connection with the Kays&niyya is further supported by the claim. 
that ‘Abd-Allah ibn-Mu‘awiya was the legatee of Abi-Hashim, the 
son of Muhammad ibn-al-Hanafiyya. It is not clear how far ‘Abd- 
Allah ibn-Mu‘awiya approved even of the claims made for him 
during his life. He does not appear to have had a clear and definite 
set of ideas as a basis for his movement, and this doubtless contri- 
buted to his failure. At first the remnants of Zayd’s forces are said to 
have been a more important part of his army than those who held 
messianic ideas derived from the Kaysaniyya ; and later, when he 
had to move from Kufa into Persia and controlled a large area 
there, his supporters included almost every shade of Muslim reli- 
gious and political opinion. 

Finally there was a revolt which destroyed the Umayyads and 
brought the ‘Abbasid dynasty to the caliphal throne, but this will 
more appropriately be discussed in chapter 6. 
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6 
The significance of proto-Shrite phenomena 
a) The rarous aspects of the phenomena 

Under the term ‘proto-Shi‘ite’ here there haye been brought to- 
gether a number of phenomena which hitherto have been de- 
scribed as the beginnings of the Shite movement Such adesenption, 
however, would read into the phenomena a greater unity than one 1s 
Justified in assuming that they possess during the Umayyad penod 
We have im fact several groups of disparate phenomena It may well 
be that they arse from common factors, and that most of them con- 
tribute to the Shi‘ism of the tenth (fourth Islamic) century as thats 
conceaved by the herestographers Until after the year 750, however, 
and indeed until after 874, one should avoid assuming the existence 
of connections unless there 1s good evidence for them 

The minimal form of belief which may be called proto-Shrite ss a 
behef in the personal worthmess of ‘Al Such a belief, as has been 
seen, may be ascribed to Ibrahim an-Nakha‘: One would also seem 
to be justified im supposing that such a belief was held by many of 
those who supported ‘Ah during his Lfetume From such a behef the 
clement of special charisma 1s presumably absent 

From this munimal belef there 1s to be distingushed any form of 
behef in which chansmatic quahtres are held to be present in the 
¢lan of Hashim or in some members of it. These chansmatic quahtes 
might be concen ed in different ways, varying from a supremely high 
degree of human excellence, including gifts of leaderslup, to a super- 
natural or divinely given endowment Belief in an inheriting of 
special human excellence through the clan stoch would be in accor+ 
dance with the ideas of the pre-Islamuc Arabs, whereas the idea of the 
manifestation in men of superhuman qualities may rather have come 
from Aramaean and Persian elements among the Muslims In some 
form or other, however, the charismatic leader of the house of 
Hashum had an appeal for masses of Muslims during the pertod from 
joo to 850 and later It was only gradually that behefin chansmata 
restricted to the descendants of al-Husayn became predominant. For 
several decades Muhammad bn al-Hanafiyya and his son Abi- 
Hashim attracted more attention The poct Kuthayyir speaks of 
‘Ah and his three sons, who are of course al-Hasan, al-Husayn and 
Muhammad bn al-Hanafiyya, and the impression 1s given that the 
stoee we ruuphiy eyed Wied sts the thr’ who is sarénottw have 
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died but to be in concealment; and from this it may be inferred that 
the poet and doubtless other men were not intcrested in the descen- 
dants of al-Husayn. Morcover even in the years round 750 it was still 
possible to claim charismata for other members of the clan of Hashim, 
notably *Ali’s brother Ja‘far and Muliammad’s uncle al-‘Abbas. This 
wide extension of the charismata is a distinctive feature of proto- 
Shi'ism, 

Gencral considerations of this kind throw doubt on the Imimite 
version of events during the Umayyad period. According to this ver- 
sion one of the descendants of al-EIusayn was always from the time of 
Kerbela recognized as ‘imam’ ; and it is indicated or implied that by 
the use of this term it is meant that he was head of ‘the family’ and in 
same sense leader of a movement. Many accepted facts, however, 
contradict this conception. Even in the Imamite accounts it is clear 
that the imams were not scriously engaged in politics, at least until 
near the end of the Umayyad rule *! The first reliable account of 
political activity by a Husaynid is that of the revolt of Zayd ibn-‘Ali 
in 740. Before that date, however, the later Imamites and Ismia‘ilites 
held that three men had been ‘recognized as imams’ : (1) ‘Ali known 
as Zayn-al-‘Abidin (‘ornament of the worshippers’), the elder sur- 
viving son of al-Husayn, who died in 712 ; (2) his eldest son Muham- 
mad, known as al-Baqir (‘the ample’, sc. in knowledge), who died 
between 731 and 737; (3) the latter’s son Ja'far, known as ag-Sadiq 
(‘the truthful’), who lived into the ‘Abbasid period and dicd in 765. 

The first of these men, ‘Ali Zayn-al-‘Abidin, had a reputation for 
piety and uprightness of life, but even in the later literature is seldom 
mentioned in a way that implics leadership of any kind. One of the 
rare notices about him, however, occurs in al-Ash‘ari, and directly 
contradicts the ImAmite version, for it spcaks of a sect which recog- 
nized as imams first Muhammad ibn-al-Hanafiyya, then his son 
Abii-Hashim, and only then Zayn-al-‘Abidin. §? This is all the more 
remarkable, since it implics that Husaynid supporters recognized 
two non-Husaynid imams. This clinches the other arguments for 
Claude Cahen’s view that after the death of al-Husayn the man 
widely recognized as imam or head by ‘the family’ and their suppor- 
ters was Muhammad ibn-al-Hanafiyya. $3 This view makes sense of a 
great many details : he was the most capable of the surviving sons of 
‘AL; numerous sects are associated with his imamate, namely, the 
sub-sects of the Kaysiniyya, and the Kaysaniyya was for long the 
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most important proto-Shr'ite group , messtanicrdeas were apparently 
first attached to his name 

On the assumption that this view 1s correct it 1s further probable 
that on [bn al Hanafiyya’s death many who had accepted hum as 
amam accorded a simular recognition to his son Abu Hashim This 
recognition, however, could hardly have beca more than recogmi- 
tion of hum as official representative and spokesman of ‘the famuly’ 
(here presumably the descendants of ‘Al) in specifically family 
matters It cannot have included any political role, since neither 
father nor son was molested by the Umayyads The fact that in 750 
the Abbasids clarmed that the headship of the family had passed 
from Abu Hashim to one of them shows that Abu Hashum must at 
one tune have been widely recognized (even :f only in a non political 
role), and that this former recogmitron stil] had some residual um- 
portance 

Towards the end of the Umayyad period changes were taking 
place in the form of political expression given to Hashimite sympa- 
thies There was no general recogmtion of any one man as mamma 
political sense, but many seekers for power tried to use Hashimite 
sympathies for their own ends and to gain support for some political 
programme by appealing to these sympathues as well as to the dis- 
satusfaction with Umayyad rule The most serious problem was per- 
haps to prevent the dissipation of a potentially significant political 
force into many smaJl msurrectonary movements headed by almost 
any member of the clan of Hashim or indeed by anyone claiming to 
be the agent of a member One of the methods adopted to counter 
this loss of effectiveness was to propound the :dea that there was only 
one possessor of Hashumite charismata in the full sense at any one 
time, and that this person appointed or designated (nasja) a succes- 
sor, the word awsa, ‘appoint as legatee’ (was), was also used The 
person so appointed was of course the smam or leader 

It1s difficult to know how prevalent in the earher Umayyad period 
was this practice of designating a successor Both the contemporanes 
of the Umayyads and also later Shi stes claumed in numerous cases 
that so and so had made so and so hus legatee, and such claims 
mught be made long after the events We have thus to distmgussh 
(a) the clam that a particular appointment was made, (b) the date 
at which the clam was made public, (c) the factual questron 
whether there was such as appomunent In one important case, the 
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alleged appointment of an ‘Abbasid as heir by Abi-Hashim about 
716, it is clear that the claim or allegation had been made public by 
about 750. By this time, then, the idea that the imam designated his 
successor must have been widely accepted. The success of the ‘Abba- 
sids in gaining supreme power suggests that they may have been 
either the inventors or the first outstanding exponents of this idea. 
Another aspect of proto-Shi'ite phenomena, the messianic ideas, 
had been present in Iraq and neighbouring lands for centuries. As 
held by Muslims these ideas had a distinctive Islamic colouring and 
are a new phenomenon ; but they may also be regarded as an adap- 
tation of older ideas. For the student of Islamic thought, however, 
the focus of interest is rather the function of these ideas within Islam- 
ic society and their contribution to the later forms of Shi‘ism. In the 
Umayyad period the idea of the Mahdi was often associated with 
political quietism and the acceptance of existing circumstances des- 
pite various draw backs. Yet it was always possible, at least in theory, 
that the Mahdi or his agent might appear and summon men to arms, 
so that they would pass from quietism to active insurrection. Whether 
in any given case this possibility was realized depended on the tem- 
perament of the believers in the Mahdi. It may also be noted that 
along with the idea of the Mahdi there entered Islam other old ideas 
of the Middle East and India, such as that of the transmigration of 
souls (tandsukh), 
b) The use of names 
The later and now normal usage of Shi'a is well defined by ash- 
Shabrastni : ‘the Shi'a are those who “follow” (skdya'u) ‘Ali— 
Peace be on him—in particular, and assert his imamate and caliph- 
ate by appointment and delegation (nass, wasitya) made either 
openly or secretly, and who believe that the imamate does not depart 
from his descendants’. 5* This is a more careful and comprehensive 
definition than that of al-Ash‘ari, who merely says that ‘they are 
called the Shi'a because they “follow” (shdya'u) ‘Ali—may God 
approve of him—and place him before the other Companions of the 
Messenger of God’, Al-Ash'ari rarely used this term, however, and 
for his heading has the plural shija‘, ‘parties’, though he is also fami- 
far ith the abstract noun tashayyu', which might be rendered ‘Shi- 
ism’. §5 The later Ash‘arite al-Baghdidi in Al-farg bayn al-firag almost 
completely avoids Shi'a except in virtual quotations, and uses RA- 
fida or Rawafid instead. *¢ Similarly the ninth-century Mu'tazilite 
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al-Khayyat only has Shi'a where he 1s quoting from Ibn-ar-Rawan- 
dk 57 About the same tume Ibn Qutayba, as noted above, only uses 
Shi'a ina specially mild sense Both these authors normally speak of 
the Rafida Perhaps this reluctance to speak of heretics as the Shi'a is 
due to the fact that it 1s a ‘good’ word , Ahmad 1bn-Hanbal, for ex- 
ample, wanted to claim that the Ahl as Sunna wa-l-Hadith were the 
true shi‘a of "Al stnce they had due affection for the family of 
Muhammad and recognized the nghts of ‘Al $* The Hanbalite al- 
Barbahari (d 940) distinguished between shi‘t, as the man who ac- 
knowledges Abii-Bakr and ‘Al: and does not decide between ‘Ali and 
‘Uthman, from the rafid: who puts ‘Ali above ‘Uthman , $9 this 1s in 
lune with Ibn-Hanbal’s remark. About the same period the ‘normal’ 
sense of Shi‘a 1s found in Ibn an-Nadim and at least occasionally in 
al-Mas‘iid: 6° 

These references show that shi‘a was orgrnally a termin use mainly 
among some proto-Shi‘ite groups, though certain Traditiomists 
wanted to lay claim to it It seems likely that ‘Ali had the habit of 
calling certam close associates—or perhaps all who followed him 
against Talha and az Zubayr—shi‘at:, ‘my party’ * A non-technical 
use—that 1s, shi'at Nin the sense of ‘the party of N’—seems to have 
been common among proto-Shi‘ites An-Nawbakht: in Firaq ash- 
shi'a, though he adopts the later general sense, sometimes also uses 
the word in a non-techmcal way *? Although an-Nawbakhti and 
other heresiographers define the Shi'a as the followers of ‘Al, they 
include among the Shi'a the sects connected with the descendants of 
Ja'faribn-Abi-Taliband ofal-'Abbas An early exampleof the general 
use of the term 1s found in a quotation from the Shi'ite Ibn-ar- 
RaAwandi where he states that the umma or Islamic community con- 
sts of five sects Shi'a, Khawary, Mury’a, Mu'tazila and As’hab 
al Hadith. 6 With this may be compared a statement ascribed to 
Ibn al Mubarak (d 797) that the four fundamental sects are 
Qadanyya, Murp’a, Shi'a and Khawany ™ Ibn al-Mubarak can- 
not have regarded humself as belonging to the Shi'a, though he 1s 
hinked with men mn Ibn Qutayba’s list of Shi‘a, for he 1s reported as 
praising the piety of Mu‘awrya ; 65 so he presumably consdered all 
four sects heretical 

From this maternal 2t 1s apparent that Shi'a, unlike most early 
names of sects, did not onginate as a nickname given by opponents, 
but was normally used by men of themselves It was frequently used 
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non-technically. Moreover it was not objectionable to the main body 
of the Traditionists, as is shown by Ibn-Qutayba’s list, and by the 
fact that all the men on the list are given biographies by Ibn-Sa‘d in 
his Tadagdt. Ignaz Goldziher pointed out that teshayu* or affection 
and admiration for the house of “Ali might be either good or bad 
(taskanu’ basen, gabih), and only became heretical when it went to 
excess. °° The term Shi'a was gradually restricted to the followers of 
“Ali and the ‘Alids, and by the later ninth century Ibn-ar-Rawandi 
was prepared to accept it as a fundamental division of the Islamic 
community ; and this implied that he was prepared to regard all or 
most of the strange proto-Shfite groups as in some sense forerunners 
of himself and his associates. 

During the Umayyad period, then, the term ‘the Shi'a’ was not 
used in the comprehensive sense later given to it. The nearest term 
to this was probably Kaysiniyya, which, though by most heresio- 
graphers restricted to followers of Muhammad ibn-al-Hanafiyya, is 
used by an-Nawbakhti at least once without any reference to him. §7 
Tris also possible that Saba’iyya was another carly general term in 
view of its use by Ibrahim an-Nakha‘i (as noted above). The term 
Rafida, on the other hand, probably did not come into use until after 
750, and will be dealt with later. 


Annex A, ‘Abd-AUlah iknSada’ ond the Sabana 

‘The evidence available at the beginning of the century concerning 
“Abd-Alldh ibn-Saba’ was carefully examined by Israel Friedlaender 
ina long article entitled “Abdallah b. Sabi, der Begriinder der Si'a, 
und sein jiidischer Ursprung’. 6° He rightly considered that the fun- 
damental parts of this evidence were extracts from at-Tabari (i. 
2858F, 2g22, 2942, 2044, 2954, 31638T. ), the notice of ash-Shahras- 
tint (1g2, or i.e8g-o1), and that in the Ferg of al-Baghdidi 
(223-6). He pointed out the inconsistencies and contradictions of 
this material, and also argued that the particular form of messianic 
ideas involved was similar to that of Jews in the Yemen and the 
Falshas of Abyssinia, Other European views are briefly mentioned, 
ma the article by Marshall Hodgson in EJ? (‘Abd Allah b. Saba’). 
Since the time Friedlacnder wrote further material has become 
available, notably the accounts by al-Ash'ari, © an-Naw bakhti, 7? al- 
Malati (quoting Khushaysh)™ and an-Nashi’ ;7* in addition the 
Tadoqat of Ibn-Sa'd have been completed and the valuable index 
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added The purpose of this Annex 1s to justify the neglect of the 
Saba’syya m the main account of proto-Shi'ite phenomena, and it 
will be sufficient, without going over again the ground covered by 
other writers, to underline some of the conclusions 

1) Itts suspicious that no one 1s named as belonging to the sect ex- 
cept ‘Abd Allah ibn Saba’, an Ibn-Sawda’ (who may be the same) 
and an obscure Companton, Rushayd al Hayari Because of this, too, 
no contmuity can be shown between the Saba’1yya and other proto- 
Shi'ite and later Shiite phenomena It follows that the Saba'iyya 
cannot be considered the beginning of Sh'ism They have therefore 
been neglected in the preceding chapter 

2) Al-Ash ari knows nothing of an early date He mentions (115) 
the Saba’1yya, the followers of ‘Abd Allah ibn-Saba’, as the four- 
teenth sect of the Ghahya or extreme Shi'a He also mentions, as 
holding some of the same views (but not necessarily as a member of 
the sect), as Sayyid al Humyan, who lved from 723 to 789 On 
general grounds the views ascribed to the Saba’1yya mught be dated 
as having been first propounded about 700 The report mn Ibn-Sa‘d 
(vi 192) that Ibrahum an-Nakha‘s (d c 714) said he was neither a 
Saba’1 nor a Murj: 1 shows the name must have been 1n use by about 
710 Another point linking the name with the early exghth century 1s 
that az-Zuhn (d 742) sad that Aba Hashim (d 756), son of Ibn- 
al Hanafiyya, made a collection of ahadith as saba sya 78 

3) It1s not necessary that the name should be derived from a real 
individual of any importance There 1s a similar obscunty about the 
origin of the name Kaysaniyya Friedlaender notes that Saba’ 1s un- 
usual as a name Saba’: could be the adjective from the tribe of Saba’ 

Yagqiit (Buld, m1 27) says the tribe had become proverbual for going 
an different ways 

4) An Nash’ (1 /§33), probably using matenal from the early ninth 
century, describes the Saba’ryya as those who dened ‘Ali’s death and 
regarded him as a messiame figure 

5) In the ight of these points the following hypotheses may be put 
forward (a) The name ts a mckname and may well overlap other 
names It could be derived from the tnbe, perhaps with reference to 
the proverb, or to indicate someone with extreme views In this case 
the individual could have been invented to make the name less un~ 
pleasant It 1s also possible that some element of truth underhes the 
names of the sect and the individual (b) The story of the punish- 
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ment of Ibn-Saba’ by ‘Ali was probably invented later by followers 
of ‘Ali who wanted to discredit extreme Shi'ite ideas. The Shi‘ites 
constantly project later claims back into the past; eg. an-Naw- 
bakhti (p. 2) speaks of Alias having been put forward as a claimant 
for the caliphate on the day Muhammad died, though there is no 
mention of this in the usual historical sources. (c) This view gains 
some support from the fact that Abii-l-‘Abbas, in the first Friday 
address after his proclamation as caliph, is reported to have violently 
attacked the followers of Ybn-Saba’. 74 


Annex B. Jbn-Qutayba’s list of the Shi'a—earlier members 

The following are the men included in Ibn-Qutayba’s list of the 
Shi'a ( Ma‘arif, 301) who died during the Umayyad period. Allhave 
notices in Ibn-Sa'd (IS), and some at an earlier point in Afa'arif 
(Af). All are from Kufa except no. 7. 

1) §a’sa‘a b. Suhan : with ‘Ali at battle of the Camel; d. in reign 
of Mu‘awiya (IS, vi.154) 

2) al-Asbagh b. Nubata : associate of ‘Ali, but held to be weak in 
Traditions related from ‘Ali and others ; called shi‘i by Fitr b. Kha- 
fifa (d, 155) (IS, vi.157) 

3) Habba b. Juwayn : related Traditions from ‘Ali and (?) Ibn- 
‘Abbas, but held weak; d. 76 (IS, vi. 123) 

4) al-Harith al-A'war : related from ‘Ali and Ibn-Mas‘id ; weak 
as Traditionist, but approved by no. 13; d. at Kufa under Ibn-az- 
Zubayr (1S, vi. 116f.) 

5) Tbr. an-Nakha'i : important jurist of Kufa (see above) ; d. 95/6 
(IS, vi. 188-99 ; Af, 235) 

6) Salim b. Abi-Ja‘d : d. 100/1 or earlier (IS, vi.203) Af, 230) 

7) T®as ; critical of al-Hajjij; caliph Hisham gave funeral ad- 
dress ; d.106 (1S, v.391=-5 ; M, 231) 

8 ) “Attyya b. Sa‘d al-‘Awfi : joined Ibn-al-Ash‘ath against al- 
Hajjaj; fled ; later returned to Kula; d.ttt CIS, vi.eref.) 

9) al-Hakam b. ‘Utayba : sound Traditionist ; d.11g (IS, vi.231; 
Af, 235) 

10) Habib b. AThabit : a leading scholar ; d.119 (IS, vi.223) 

M } a b. Kuhayl ; d.122, when Zayd b. ‘Ali killed in Kufa (IS, 
Vi-221 
12) ASAdiq al-Azdi : ascetic (1S, vi.206f.) 
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13) AIshaq asSabf: Traditiomst d.128/9 aged over 98 (1S 
vi2iof M 230) 
14) Mansur b al Mutamir d 132 (IS v1.23) 
Ybn Qutayba also lists (p 300) the following sects of the Rafida 
Khashabryya Kaysaniyya Sabaiyya “{ughinyya “ansunyya 
Khattab yya Ghurabryya Zaydyya Ghabya 

He gives (p 301) as the names of the Ghaliya Abu t Tufayl 
(with al Mukhtar) al Mukhtar Abu Abd Allah al Jada Zurara 
b Ayan, Jabir al Ju fi 


The General Religious Movement 


1 
Intellectual aspects of the movement 
a) The standard Muslim crew and ocerdental criticsm 
The standard Muslim view of the early period of Islamic thought is 
dominated by the conception of the unchangeability of true religion 
and the special Arab and Islamic conception of the nature of know- 
ledge. According to the latter the knowledge which is important for 
the conduct of life—and this is knowledge in the fullest sense—is 
contained in the revealed words of God and in the sayings of prophets 
and other specially gifted men. From this conception of knowledge it 
follows that the work of the scholar is to transmmt accurately the re- 
vealed text and the other wise sayings. It is therefore assumed that 
during the Umayyad period there was a body of devout and learned 
men who spent much time in mosques and other places of assembly 
handing on anecdotes about Muhammad and authoritative interpre- 
tations of the Qur’in from persons like Tbn-‘Abbis. They also 
considered the relevance to contemporary legal problems of the 
Qur’dnic rules and the practice of Muhammad as reflected in the 
anecdotes (technically known as hadith or Traditions). The standard 
Muslim view also assumed that these devout men remembered from 
whom they had heard each anecdote or interpretation and mentioned 
the name when they retold it to others. In this way each item of 
Anowledge came to be supported by a chain of authorities or isndd. In 
the course of time it was recognized by Muslim scholars that Tradi- 
Uons about Muhammad could easily be distorted or even fabricated 
out of nothing ; but it was held that, if there was an unbroken isnad 
back to Muhammad himself, containing only the names of reputable 
men, the Tradition was trustworthy. When the ‘sound’ Traditions 
Were written down in the later ninth century each was provided with 
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such an tsnad This umphed that scholarly activity in the Jater seventh 
century was similar to that in the ninth century except that the 
scholars were fewer and less spread out geographically 

Occidental scholars have made devastating criticisms of this stan- 
dard Muslim view, notably Ignaz Goldziher mm the second volume of 
his Muhammedantsche Studien (1890) and Joseph Schacht 1n his Ongins 
of Muhammadan Junsprudence (1950) The latter in particular showed 
that up to the time of ash Shfi's (d 820) a complete ssnad was in no 
way regarded as essential, and that earlier writers gave anecdotes 
about Muhammad with a partial ssndd (eg only ther immediate 
source) or none atall Schacht also claimed to be able to show thatin 
some cases an tnad had been ‘produced backwards’, that 1s, the 
earlier names in the chain had been added conyecturally Goldziher 
showed how Traditions had been affected by polttical and other 
sectional interests, and were far from being objective accounts of say 
ings and actons The arguments of these occidental criics may be 
considered weak on some particular points, but one 13 bound to 
accept the general conclusion that there was no systematic trans- 
musston of Tradxtions in the seventh century 

The occidental scholars picture of the Umayyad period thus 
comes to be somewhat as follows Although there was no such sys- 
tematation and specialization as thestandard Muslim view assumes, 
all the leading men in the Islamic community were religiously o11- 
ented Inevitably the conceptions of Islam and of the Qur’an domin- 
ated all the thinking of the Muslims Most of those deeply involved 
an political and admunustratrve matters were not specially concerned 
with religious Iearmng, but the Islamrc intellectual outlook was the 
background of all their practical thinking Some of this stratum, 
however, and many men in lesser positions of power or wealth de- 
voted much time and energy to the pursuit of rehgious learnmg The 
outstanding representative of the earher religious scholars 13 al- 
Hasan al-Basri (d 728) who participated m most aspects of the in- 
tellectual activity of his tme (as will be seen from the account of hrm 
in the third sectron of ths chapter) Meanwhile, in presenting a 
general account of rebgious learning under the Umayyads, 1t 1s con= 
veruent to distinguish three aspects, law, the Qur’an and the Tradi- 
tions, even though there was no high degree of specialization 

b) Early legal thought 

In later centuries jurisprudence or figh was the central discipine of 
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istamic higher learning, and it seems to have been prominent from 
the beginning. On Muhammad's death in 632 the Muslims took over 
a legal system that was already functioning. The rapid expansion of 
the following century placed a great strain on the administration of 
justice, but the caliphs and their subordinates managed to adapt the 
relatively simple structure of laws and courts to the complex needs of a 
large empire. The caliphs had inherited a system based partly on 
specific rules from the Qur’in and partly on traditional Arabian 
practices, and they were aware of the spirit in which Muhammad in 
his decisions had tried to fuse together Arab custom and Qur’anic 
principle. Their primary concern, of course, was with efficient 
government, and judicial decisions were scen as a part of govern- 
ment both at the capital (Medina or Damascus) and in the provin- 
ces, Men were appointed both centrally and provincially, with the 
tile of gédi or ‘judge’, but these were not specialists in jurisprudence 
and could be transferred from and to non-judicial administrative 
appointments. Where a case came up not fully covered by the accep- 
ted rules, the judge had to give a decision according to what he 
thought best. 

Both under the first four caliphs, the Rashiddn or ‘nghtly- 
guided’, and under the Umayyads there was a serious attempt to 
continue the judicial practice of the Islamic state as it had been 
during Muhammad's lifetime. It was inevitable, however, that as 
time went on administrative convenience should sometimes come 
before strict Islamic principle, or at least should appear to have done 
$0 to those who were adversely affected. In the chief cities of the 
empire groups of men with a religious concern seem to have met to- 
gether to discuss the application of Islamic principles to the fresh 
Problems that were arising. In course of time these groups acquired 
a certain stability in doctrine and in membership, sufficient to 
Justify the name of ‘ancient schools of law’. This was the beginning of 
Jurisprudence, though it was far from being a systematic discipline. 
A measure of agreement was reached in each group and referred to 
48 ‘the doctrine’ of the school, Detailed knowledge of the early stages 
of this process ig necessarily conjectural, since there is little reliable 
information about the views of individual scholars. 

Even where the sources ascribe doctrines to early jurists, the as- 
Stiption is not necessarily correct. Joseph Schacht, who made the 
fullest Study of this subject, maintained that there was a tendency for 
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a school to ascribe ats current doctrines to the leader of the school in 
the previous generation Thus the leading scholar at Kufa for a ume 
was Ibrahim an-Nakha'l (d ¢ 714) Schacht considers that he ‘did 
no more than give opimons on questions of ritual, and perhaps on 
kundred problems of directly religious importance, cases of con~ 
science concerrung alms tax, marriage, divorce and the Itke, but not 
on techmeal points of law’ , and that anything else ascnbed to ham i 
rather the teaching of the school of Kufa in the tme of Hammad 1bn- 
Abi Sulayman (d 738) ' Simularly the teaching of the school of 
Medina about the end of the Umayyad period was projected back to 
the seven lawyers of Medina’ Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyab, ‘Urwa ibn. 
az Zubayr, Abu Bakr 1bn ‘Abd ar-Rahmin, ‘Ubayd-Allah ibn- 
‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Utba, Kharya ibn-Zayd iba-Thabit, Sulayman 
ibn Yasar and Qasim sbn Muhammad 1bn-Ab: Bakr Schacht also 
holds that there was a minonty group in each centre which justified 
ats views by Traditions (sayings or decisions of Muhammad him- 
self) 

In tts broad outhnes the theory of Schacht appears ta be justified, 
though m places he may have worked it out too radically It may 
well be, for example, that in the time of Ibrahum an Nakha'i at Kufa 
some technical legal pomts were discussed and the later solutions at 
feast adumbrated Its probable, too, as Schacht suggests, that the 
circulation of Traditions began among the opponents of the domin- 
ant party in each ‘ancient school’, and that the Ah] al Hadith ‘were 
distinguished from the lawyers and mufus’ and other groups ? In so 
far as the achievement of ash Shafi‘ was to make ‘the essential thesis 
of the traditionists prevail in legal theory’ the distinction between 
‘traditionists’ and lawyers tended to disappear, since most scholars 
studied both Traditions and Jaw Indeed, ash Shafi‘ himself blurred 
the distinction by claiming that many earher Medinan and other 
lawyers had accepted his view of the umportance of Traditions 

The chief observation to be made here 1s that it seems unfortunate 
that Schacht should have rendered the Ahl al Hadith (or As’hab 
al-Hadith) as ‘tradiuomusts’ since this word 1s better reserved for mu- 
haddithun ‘The latter 1s a neutral term applicable to all scholars parti- 
cxpating in the transmssion of Traditions, and according to later 
Mushm writers this included lawyers hke Abu Hamfa, and even the 
Mu" tazihte theologian an-Nazzim The Ahi a! Hadith, on the other 
hand, are those who not merely transmit Traditions but who also 
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believe in the great importance of Traditions in legal matters. The 
term could be rendered ‘the party of Tradition’, but it has seemed 
preferable in this study simply to retain it. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that, like certain names of sects, it varies somewhat in meaning 
from writer to writer. This is one of the reasons for adopting here the 
term ‘general religious movement’ to cover all the religious-minded 
men of the Umayyad period. This retains the monolithic fagade 
presented by Islamic scholarship, while leaving us free to discover 
what we can about internal divisions. 

From the first a majority in the ancient schools of law was critical 
of Umayyad practice, even if the Umayyads had their legal suppor- 
ters. As time went on, disapproval moved into hostility, and by 750 
most of ‘the general religious movement’ were disaffected towards 
the Umayyads and sympathetic towards the ‘Abbasids. 

c) Qurame studies 

From Muhammad's hietime onwards many Muslims knew by heart 
the whole Qur’an or large parts of it. When political, social, judicial 
or other problems were discussed, it would be natural for a man to 
find a Qur’anic verse to support his view. Thus reports of some of the 
early arguments about free will and predestination {to be given in 
the next chapter) show that Qur’Anic verses have an important role. 
These arguments mostly turned on the interpretation of the text 
officially fixed under the caliph ‘Uthman about 650, but sometimes 
there would be variant texts. Variant readings were sometimes used. 
to avoid difficulties of interpretation, as can be seen from examples 
given by Ignaz Goldziher in the first chapter of Die Richtungen der 
islamischen Koranauslegung (Leiden, 1920). In so far as the variants 
were due to the defective writing originally employed they were 
gradually obviated by improvements such as dots, vowelsigns and 
other diacritical marks, Even when there was agreement about the 
text Arabic lends itself to alternative interpretations. Attention was 
doubtless first drawn to these when rival interpretations had different 
practical consequences. At a relatively early period, however, it was 
realized that the proper understanding of the Qur'an was of the 
highest importance and worthy of study for its own sake. 

The outstanding authority on Qur’dnic exegesis in the generation. 
after Muhammad was his cousin ‘Abd-Allah ibn-al-‘Abbis, often 
known as Ibn-'Abbis (d. 687). The great commentary on the Qur’an 
by at-Tabari (d. 923) contains interpretations of most passages of 
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the Qur’an ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas through his various pupils such 
as Sa‘id sbn Jubayr (d 713), Mujaud (d 721) and ‘Iknma (d 
724) Since in some cases contradictory interpretations are ascribed 
to Ibn Abbas, 1t would seem that these interpretations are actually 
those of Jater scholars projected back 1n a similar way to legal doc- 
trines There are also careful lists of those who were authorities on 
the text of the Qur’an in their trme, and it 3s interesting to find in 
these lists some of the jurists already mentioned lke Ibrahim an- 
Nakha‘s and three of the lawyers of Medina 3 
d) The study of Tradition 

The word ‘Tradition (spelt with a caprtal) 1s here restricted to anec+ 
dotes about Muhammad himself which are called hadith or akhbar in 
Arabic Sumular anecdotes about polucal or rehgious leaders were 
also transmitted wrth an tsndd, but these are distinguished by Muslim 
scholars from the Traditions proper, being often called athar * It 
has been asserted above that dunng the earher Umayyad pertod 
there was no systematic transrmssion of Traditions such as occurred 
later This does not mean that there was absolutely no recounting of 
anecdotes about Muhammad Anecdotes were certainly passed on 
In particular the stones connected with Muhammad s campaigns or 
maghazt were collected and written down by scholars such as ash~ 
Sha bi (4 721), ‘Urwa thn-az Zubayr (dc 712), ‘Astm ibn-"Umar 
abn Qatada (d 737) and az Zuhri (d 742) Other materials about 
the sia or life of Muhammad were also collected Most of the Tradi 
tions however, which appear in the standard canonical collections 
of the later ninth century added little to the biography of Muham- 
mad but were very important for their bearing on Jegal or theological 
questions 

In the field of the latter type of Tradition, there must have been 
some activity, but it was informal in character It was not usual to 
support a Tradition with an tsnad until about the tame of az Zuhri 
for the latter 1s said to have been the first to give an ssnad * There 1s 
inevitably some vagueness about the matter It may be concluded, 
however, that until near the end of the Umayyad period whatever 
study of Tradition there was remained informal and was pursued by 
scholars who had also yumstic and exegetical interests Thats to say, 
itis amposstble to make a clear distmction between Traditiomsts and 
other members of the general religious movement 
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Political attitudes in the movement 
While the Muslim sources tend to give the impression ofa vast mono- 
lithic body of scholarship during this early period, attentive study of 
the sources shows that there were many different groups or parties. 
Some of these can be clearly marked off, such as the supporters of 
Tbn-az-Zubayr, and these will be dealt with first. The question will 
remain, however, whether there is justification for speaking of a 
moderate or central party. 
a) The Zubaynd party 

The civil war or fitna of Ibn-az-Zubayt may be said to have begun on 
the death of the first Umayyad caliph Mu‘awiya in 680, when 
(‘Abd-Allah) Ibn-az-Zubayr went to Mecca and refused the oath of 
allegiance to the new caliph, Yazid 1, The war continued until 692 
when the Umayyads regained Mecca. From about 68} until 691 
Tbn-az-Zubayr also ruled much of Iraq. There was thus an extensive, 
if short-lived, Zubayrtid state, within which were numerous mem- 
bers of the general religious movement, some of whom at least sup- 
ported Ibn-az-Zubayr. Moreover this fina was not an isolated event. 
Tnasense it continued the same group’s attempt to wrest power from 
“Ali in 656, when the father, az-Zubayr, in association with Talha 
and ‘A’isha, was defeated at the battle of the Camel. The group 
seems to have come mainly from one or two minor clans of the tribe 
of Quraysh, notably Taym and Asad. 

An interesting example of a scholar who supported Ibn-az-Zubayr 
is Ibn-Abi-Mulayka (d. 735) of the clan of Taym, who was gadi of 
Mecea under the anti-caliph, Among material which he transmitted 
is the story that, when Abii-Bakr was addressed as Khalifa of God, he 
objected and insisted that he was only Adalifa (presumably here 
‘suceessor’) of the Messenger of God. The story was doubtless first 
circulated to counter Umayyad claims to have divine sanction for 
their rule and to indicate this by the title ‘caliph of God’. 

Other scholars belonging to this group are ‘Urwa ibn-az-Zubayr 
(d. ¢, 712), his son Hishim ibn-Urwa (d. c. 763) and az-Zuhri. 
“Urwa was a brother of the anti-caliph ‘Abd-Allh, and on the 
latter’s death is said to have hastened to the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd- 
al-Malik and on behalf of their mother to have begged to be given 
the body for burial. With other Zubayrid supporters he was recon- 
ciled to the Umayyads and lived quietly in Medina, Among other 
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occupations he collected materials for the biography of Muhammad. 
Parts of a letter of his to ‘Abd al-Malik on this subject are preserved 
anat Tabari s history, and are a precious early source Other materi- 
als transmutted by him include anecdotes about hus own family (e g 
Abu Bakr his maternal grandfather) and persons associated wath rt 
There were also stories tending to discredit members of clans hostile 
to Taym and Zuhra, and these included members of Umayya Even 
the letter to ‘Abd al-Malik may exaggerate the extent of the perse- 
cution of Mushms before the mugration to Abyssinia, since the perse- 
cution was largely the work of these hostile clans 7 His son Hisham 
transmitted material from his father, but otherwise seems to have 
been a sound middle of the-road scholar ® 

Az Zuhn (Muhammad ibn-Mushm —1bn-Shihab) was the son 
ofa man who had supported the ant: calph’s brother and lieutenant 
Mus'‘ab 1bn az Zubayr ° He became the greatest scholar of Medina 
an his day in various studies Since he was born in 670 or 671, his for 
mative years must have been spent in Mcdina under Zubayrid rule 
Although he later gave allegiance to the Umayyads, he transmitted 
some materials which were not very favourable to them, including 
some of those from ‘Urwa !° On the other hand, so far as the struggle 
between ‘Ah and Mu‘awzya 1s concerned, his version 3s broadly pro- 
Umayyad ' He 1s reported to have sard that of the scholars of the 
Previous generation he admured Sa‘id abn al-Musayyab (Medina, d 
709 or Jater), ash Sha‘b: (Kufa), al Hasan (Basra) and Mak hill 
(Syria) 1? Of these the last three at least were somewhat cntical of 
the Umayyads, so that, even sf the report 2s a later invention, it 
shows that men thought of him as one of those who disapproved of 
the Umayyads In ‘Abbasid tumes, of course, this was a point of 
commendat.on Long before az Zuhris death in 742, however, the 
distinctive Zubayrid element had disappeared 

b) Wholehearted supporters of the Umayyads 

As the exghth century proceeded those linked with the former Zubay- 
rid party became supporters of the Umayyads, though perhaps luke- 
warm supporters There were other scholars and literary men, how- 
ever, who helped to work out and present to the public the Umayyad. 
justification and defence of their rule These may be called the whole- 
hearted supporters of the Umayyads A full account of the Umayyad. 
case will be reserved to the next chapter, but some typical figures 
among the scholars involved may be mentioned here Since 1n its be- 
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ginnings the Qadarite heresy was a political movement against the 
Umayyads with a tendency to engage in active revolt, the pro- 
Umayyad scholars are found arguing against Qadarite doctrine, 

The caliph ‘Umar 11 ibn-‘Abd-al-‘Aziz (717-20) was himself 
something of a scholar, and argued against the Qadarites. A little 
later, in the caliphate of Hisham (724-43), arguments for the official 
point of view against a Qadarite leader Ghaylin were conducted by 
Maymin ibn-Mihran (d 735) and al-Awaza'i (d. 773). This May- 
min was in charge of justice and the tribute in the Jazira under 
‘Umar 11, and is said to have been reproved by Ghaylan for taking 
such offices under the Umayyads, Nevertheless he was well thought 
of by later scholars, and a Hanbalite writer has a quotation from him 
which suggests that Maymiin accepted the principle of recourse to the 
Book and Sunna in cases of difficulty.!3 Al-Awz3'i was the most 
prominent jurist of Damascus during the later Umayyad periad, and 
his views seem to have been more or less officially accepted. They 
continued to be influential under the Umayyads of Spain until about 
the end of the exghth century. He had studied under Maymiin among 
others. After the fall of the Umayyads in 750 he became reconciled 
outwardly with the ‘Abbasids and retired to Beirut where he seems to 
have lived quietly without much influence.’ He is precisely the kind 
of scholar whom one would expect to support the Umayyads by his 
scholarship, 

tc) Actrre opponents of the Umayyads 
Many of the revolts against the Umayyads were allegedly based on 
Kharijite doctrine. Some of the proto-Shi'ites were potential revolu- 
tionaries, but remained passive until after 740. There were some 
other revolts, however, which lacked a clear doctrinal basis and yet 
were important in the development of doctrine. 

Outstanding among these was the rising of Ibn-al-Ash‘ath, which 
lasted from about 7o1 to 704 (81 to 84/5 A.H.).15 The chief reason 
for the revolt, according to Wellhausen, was that the Iraqi armies 
disliked the Syrian troops and thought that the latter were being 
favoured at their expense. Apart from this the strict rule of al- 
Hajjaj was generally hated and he himself, as belonging to the tribe of 
Thaqif, was looked down on by Quraysh and others who prided them- 
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al Hayy4y as ‘the enemy of God’, while he in turn after his victory 
only pardoned those prisoners who confessed that they had been ‘un- 
believers’ This was justified in that Ibn-al Ash‘ath had the support 
of men who had been prominent im theological and other religious 
discussions, but the matter 18 complicated by the fact that these 
scholars differed among themselves One was Ma‘bad al-Juhani, the 
reputed founder of the Qadante sect, and his presence 1s under- 
standable At least three others, however, are reckoned as Muryr'ites, 
while one was the prominent scholar ash Sha‘b1, who 1s not accused 
of any heresy 

Somewhat sumilar was the short lived rising of Yazid 1bn al- 
Muhallab in 720 #6 Personal factors were volved, but Yazid sum- 
moned the religious men of Basra to the holy war against the Syrians 
im the name of the Book of God and the Sunna of the Prophet Many 
responded to the summons, but al Hasan al Basri publicly opposed 
it Among those who took part in it a Kharyite and a Muryrite are 
mentioned, but no scholar of umportance 1s named Yazid was hulled 
in August 720, but other members of the famuly continued the revolt 
for atime This rising lke that of Ibn-al Ash‘ath though to a lesser 
extent, was important m that st forced religious minded men who 
were critical of the Umayyads to decide whether to join the rising or 
to contmue to support the government 

d) The question of a moderate or central party 

The idea that during the Umayyad penod there was a moderate or 
central party, to which most members of the general religious move- 
ment belonged, 1s one that at once commends itself when it 3s sug- 
gested, but which rt 1s difficult to work out in deta:] We can perhaps 
say that this party mcluded men who were neither Kharyites nor 
extreme Shr‘ites, neither out and out supporters nor out and out 
opponents of the Umayyads, but can we give any positive descrip- 
tion of them ? What did they belreve ? Did they hold the bastc Sun- 
nite doctrine ? But, xf so, how was at formulated at this time ? If we 
say that the state was to be admumstered ‘according to the Book of 
God and the Sunna of the Prophet’, was there a clear interpretation 
of what this meant in practice ? Before trying to answer these ques- 
tions it wall be useful to look at one or two particular men 

‘One who 1s frequently named as a representative of a neutrdist 
position 1s ‘Abd Allah ibn-‘Umar (d 693), the son of the second 
caliph 17 He remained neutral in the struggle between ‘Ali and 
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Mu'awiya after the death of ‘Uthman. Later he refused Mu‘awiya’s 
demand to take an oath of allegiance to his son Yazid as heir appar- 
ent, because he held this to be an innovation, but after Mu'awiya’s 
death he did take the oath unlike Husayn and Ibn-az-Zubayr. On 
the whole he lived quietly in Medina, and his neutrality seems to 
have consisted chiefly in avoiding involvement in politics, This is 
indeed an attitude found right through Islamic history. The genuine 
scholar must avoid ‘soiling his hands’ in politics ; he must even refuse 
judicial appointments and gifts from dubious rulers. There were 
always, of course, others who saw the need of political mvolvement ; 
in their own terms they recognized the obligation of ‘doing what is 
approved and forbidding what is disapproved’. 

Next may be considered two scholars of Kufa. One, Ibrahim an- 
Nakha‘'i (d. ¢. 714), appears in Ibn-Qutayba’s list of Shi'a, and his 
views have been described above (5o0f. ). The other, ash-Sha‘bi (d. c. 
722), though his views are somewhat similar, does not appear in 
Tbn-Qutayba’s list, and is said to have ceased to be a Shi'ite.** His 
views are indicated in a saying reported of him by Ibn-Sa‘d : ‘love 
the upright one of the believers and the upright one of Banii- 
Hashim, and do not be a Shi‘ite ; “postpone” what you do not know 
and do not be a Murji’ite ; know that the good is from God and the 
evil from yourself and do not be a Qadarite ; and love him whom you 
sce acting uprightly, even if he is a Sindi’. The first point is presum- 
ably intended to be a denial of any special charisma in the clan of 
Hashim, and is comparable to Ibrahim’s denial that he was a 
Saba'ite. The Qadarites and Murji’ites will be discussed in the next 
two chapters, and the conclusions have to be assumed here. By not 
being a Murji’ite Ibrahim probably meant not making ‘Ali inferior 
to“Uthman ; and ash-Sha‘bi doubtless meant something similar, per- 
haps with the further implication that in politics some moral judge- 
ments were possible. By not being a Qadarite ash-Sha‘bi presumably 
meant not revolting against the Umayyads. 

One or two further facts are known about ash-Sha‘bi which fill in 
this picture. For a time he seems to have been on good terms with 
the caliph ‘Abd-al-Malik and the governor al-Hajjaj,? but his att- 
tude must have changed for he took an active part in the rising of 
Tbn-al-Ash‘ath and also refused the office of gadi.?° In y21, near the 
end of his life, when a new governor Ibn-Hubayra made a strong 
statement of the Umayyad claim to be divinely appointed, he did 
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not criticize but expressed approval and was given a reward #* In 
view of this approval at 1s noteworthy that he 1s reported to have 
said ‘when men obey their authority (sulfdz) in an innovation he 
imposes, God drives faith from their hearts and sets there fear’.?? If 
this 15 genuine, and sf ash Sha‘bi felt justified in acquuescing with 
Ibn Hubayra, then he cannot have regarded as an ‘innovation’ (or 
‘heresy’) the assertion that the Umayyads were divinely appointed ; 
to lose faith (man) implied ceasing to be a believer (mu'min) These 
ghmpses of his story, however, show the trials and difficulues a 
scholar had to meet in the early eighth century 

Another source of information about ash-Sha‘bt’s political attr- 
tudes 1s the material from hrm included in the works of Jater histori 
ans, especially at-Tabari Ash-Sha'bi 1s the earliest representative of 
the histortcal tradition of Kufa Hrs account of the struggle between 
‘Ah and Mu‘awya?? has distinctive features which are in keeping 
with his attitudes as already described He insists that ‘Ah was 
validly elected caliph by the Emigrants and Ansar in Medina, that 
hus alleged comphcity in the murder of ‘Uthman was false, and that 
Mau‘awiya’s claim as effective next-of-kin to ‘Uthman to have a 
night to oppose "Ali as partly responsible for the murder was un- 
founded It followed that Mu‘awiya had resisted by arms the head of 
the Islamic community This placed the Umayyad dynasty in a bad 
hight, and gave some justification for revolting against them Ash- 
Sha‘bi’s verston of the events is in contrast at certain points with that 
current in Syria and Medina, represented by az-Zuhri (d 742) and 
Salth abn-Kaysan (d 758) In this version ‘Ali’s complicity in the 
murder was admitted, so that Mu'awiya was justified in seeking 
vengeance for ‘Uthman, and moreaver Mu‘awiya claimed homage 
only as governor (amr) not as caliph 24 In this historical material, 
then, ash-Sha‘bi 1s shown as accepting the caliphate of ‘Ali, though 
without attributing any special gifts to “Ali or the clan of Hashim, 
and as being entical of the Umayyad dynasty 

Finally we may look bnefly at al-Hasan al Basri’s pohtical atu- 
tudes, although he 1s to be discussed more fully mn the next section 
The two chief po:nts to notice are that, firstly, he was on fnendly 
terms wath several scholars who were critical of the Umayyads and 
even actively opposed them, but that, secondly, he strongly dis- 
approved of the armed msings of Ibn-al-Ash‘ath and Yazid ibn-al- 
Muhallab, and urged men not to participate in them On the other 
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hand, if we may trust a report, he did not advocate obedience to 
authority in absolutely all circumstances, for he said, ‘there is no 
obedience (owing) to a creature in respect of a sin against the 
Greator’ ;5 that is, there is no obligation to obey a ruler who com- 
mands something sinful. Presumably, however, his criticisms of the 
Umayyads were in respect of less serious matters, and he regarded 
them as having seldom or never issued wrongful commands. 

In the light of what has been said about the various scholars 
mentioned it is possible to give a more positive account of the central 
or moderate party. There was, of course, no organized party; but 
various facts (such as Yazid ibn-al-Muhallab’s summons to fight} 
show that there was a large body of opinion which thought that the 
Islamic state should be based on ‘the Book of God and the Sunna 
(standard practice) of the Prophet’. For most of the Umayyad 
period the latter phrase was probably loosely interpreted and only 
meant the practice approved by the scholars of the town in question. 
In this respect the Kharijites differed, since they attempted to base 
the conduct of affairs on the Book of God alone. A few extremists 
among the proto-Shfiites tended to neglect the Book of God and to 
make the charismatic imam the fount of all practice, at least in 
theory. In this central body of opinion, then, there was special con- 
cern to maintain the Islamic character of the caliphate and empire. 
This was to be based on the principles of uprightness and fairplay in 
accordance with the Quran and with previous practice, but there 
was to be no perfectionism. Beyond these points of agreement there 
were many differences within the membership of the ‘moderate 
party’, One had to decide how far one was prepared to promote this 
conception of the state actively. Some preferred to keep entirely clear 
of politics, and to witness to Islamic ideals by frugal and blameless 
lives. Some were prepared to work for the state provided there was 
no glaring wickedness. 

The basic positive feature of the ‘central party’ may be said to have 
been the attitude to community and state. Their common attitude 
was one of attachment to the state and to the underlying Islamic prin- 
ciples ; and this attachment usually led to devout loyalty or even toa 
Practical zeal for themaintenanceand advancementofthe community. 

e) The ‘Uthmaniya 
The ‘Uthmaniyya might well have been included among the sup- 
Porters of the Umayyads, but since they raise special problems, it js 
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converuent to deal with them separately They are hardly a sect, and, 
though it 1s clear that the adyective "Uthmam was apphed differently 
at different periods, precise informatron 1s scanty 

Immediately after the murder of the cal:ph in 656 a group of his 
supporters were active in Egypt, and were known as ‘the party of 
‘Wthman’ (shi'at ‘Uthman) 26 Individuals im this group are spoken of 
as 'Uthmani 2? The same term is apphed to the poct Hassan 1bn- 
Thabit, who wrote an elegy for ‘Uthm4n contammng the following 
lines 

They murdered the old man on whose forehead shone piety, 
who spent the mght m prayers and htames 
Soon in their own land will be heard the cry, 
‘God 1s great! up to avenge ‘Uthman!” 28 

In these cases the term ‘Uthmani appears to mean one who thought 
that ‘Uthman was legitimate caliph and that his murder was to be 
condemned, and who did not support ‘Ali Itis to be noted, however, 
that they were not necessarily supporters of Mu‘iwiya 

A somewhat simular position was probably held by two other men 
a little later Subar al ‘Abdi, known as a writer and orator m the 
tume of Mu‘awrya, 1s described as both Khari and ‘Uthmam 79 
This 1s puzzling, since most Kharyites regarded the murderers of 
"Uthmin as their spiritual ancestors ; but it as conceivable that he 
took part in one of the ‘Kharnte’ rsings against ‘Ali, and that his 
anti-‘Alid views, perhaps later, made him speak good of ‘Uthman 
Also described as an “Uthmani about the same time was Kathir rbn- 
Shihab al Hanthi, who held appomtments under Mu'awya He 
spoke of ‘Ah in abusive terms and kept men away from al-Husayn , 
and he in turn was satrnzed in verse by al-Mukhtar 9° Though 
Kathir was a supporter of the Umayyads, the designation "Uthmani 
seems rather to indicate that he contrasted ‘Uthmin and ‘Ali to 
“Al’s disadvantage 

From this time onwards ‘the affair of ‘Alt and ‘Uthman’ was a 
common subject of discussion, *! and the ‘Uthm4ni was regularly 
contrasted with the “Alawi or supporter of ‘Ali ? Once Mu‘Awiya 
was securely established as caliph, it 1s unltkely that any “Uthmani 
did not give him full support The name ‘Uthmini, however, was 
presumably not given to all supporters of the Umayyads but only to 
those who spoke much of the merits of ‘Uthman and the demerits of 
‘Ah Among the few persons described as ‘Uthm4ni in the sources 
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are a scholar in Egypt who collected the information about the shi‘a 
of 'Uthmin,?? and a follower of Ibrahim an-Nakha'i in Kufa who 
attacked ‘Ali though Ibrahim had considered him superior to “Uth- 
min. 54 Support of the Umayyads seems to be indicated by the report 
that a certain ‘Uthmani did not greet a Qadarite, for Qadarite 
views (as will be seen in the next chapter) were linked with hostility 
to the Umayyads, 35 

The last point may refer to the early ‘Abbasid period, since the 
man fived on unt then. Certainly the change to the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty must have altered the significance of being an ‘Uthmini. As 
there was no possibility of an Umayyad restoration, it probably indi- 
cated a critical attitude towards the dynasty in power. The reappear- 
ance of the term in connection with al-Jahiz will be considered later, 
Here it may simply be noted that in the first half-century of ‘Abbasid 
rule there were a number of ‘Uthmani scholars in Basra 56 

This study of a little-used term thus gives further insight into the 
complex character of the general religious movement and the variety 
of political attitude to be found in at, even among men who were 
otherwise associated with one another. 

3 
Al-Hasan al-Basri 
Tn his lifetime al-Hasan al-Basri was only one of several distinguished 
scholars, but many men in later generations came to feel that he 
stood head and shoulders above all his contemporaries. This hasmeant 
that source-material is plentiful and that there have been a number 
of madern studies.27 Without necessarily subscmbing to the most 
laudatory views, it is convenient here to select him for special study. 
a) His life and political attitudes 

Af-Hasan—more fully Abii-s-Sa‘id al-Hasan, son of Abi-l-Hasan 
‘Yasr—was born in Medina in 642 (21 A.1.) and died in Basra in 
October 728. His father was a Persian or a persianized inhabitant of 
Iraq, who was taken prisoner by the Muslims in 635 and brought to 
Medina, where he eventually gained his freedom and married. Al- 
Hasan was most probably brought up in Wadi 1-Qura near Medina, 
He is said to have gone to Basra about 657 during the first civil war, 
and most of the rest of his life was spent there. He was too young to 
have a distinctive personal view about the rights and wrongs of ‘Ali's 
Sosition, but fike many others in Basra he adopted a course of neu- 
trality in the rising of Talha and az-Zubayr. Among those with whom 
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he came im contact and who influenced him was the gadt ‘Imran 1bn- 
Husayn al-Khuza‘1 (d 672), who was noted for his patient endur- 
ance of suffermng and his serenity of spirit 3* For about three years 
from 663 to 665 al-Hasan was engaged in a campaign m the region 
round Afghanistan He also acted as secretary to a governor of 
Khurasan shortly after this, from which it may be deduced that he 
was familar with the Persian script 

It 1s not known when he returned to Basra It may have been 
shortly before the death of Mu‘awnya in 680, since he 1s said to have 
protested against the oath of allegiance to Yazid as hei apparent 39 
He does not appear to have played any part in the fighting or in the 
political debates which followed on the death of Yazid in 684 Al 
Hayy) became governor of Iraq in 694, and for a time al-Hasan 
seems to have served him loyally and to have been on good terms 
with him In particular he helped with the improvement of the 
pointing of the Qur’antc text which was initiated by al Hayyay It was 
at this period that the msing of Ibn al Ash‘ath took place (701-4) , 
and al Hasan not merely himself remained loyal, but urged his 
friends not to jom the rising In 705, however, something occurred 
which ended the good relationship between the governor and the 
scholar, and al-Hasan went into hiding unl the death of al-Hayjay in 
June 714 The cause of the rupture was probably al-Hasan’s crit» 
casms of the arrangements made for the founding of the new city of 
Wasit ,“° but this may have been an irritating anstance of his fulfil- 
ment of the duty of criticizing those tn authority 

The years from about 684 until 705 were doubtless, as Massignon 
asserts, the most tmportant years m his career His discussion circle 
was frequented by the chief members of the general religious move- 
ment in Basra such as Mutarnf ‘* It was presumably at this ume 
that his thought became fully worked out The years from 705 to 
714, however, may also have led to a deepening After 714 he was 
something of an elder statesman, and became gad; of Basra for a short 
tume in 717 on the assumption of the calphate by ‘Umar (11) sbn- 
‘Abd al "Aziz When ‘Umar died early mn 720 and was succeeded by 
Yazid 1, al-Hasan supported the governor in his dealing with the 
Mubhallabids He pubhely criticized Yazid ibn-al Muhallab after he 
had gained control of Basra and was calling men to fight against the 
Umayyads, and he urged hus fellow citizens not to respond to ths 
appeal Despite this show of hostilty the Muhallabids took no re- 
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pressive measures against him, presumably because he was so widely 
respected in Basta, Al-Hasan was publicly honoured after the quel- 
ling of the Muballabid msing later in 720, Yet there is a story of him 
giving a bold answer to the new governor Jbn-Hubayra, and bidding 
him fear God more than the caliph, since God could protect him 
against the caliph, but the caliph could not protect him against 
God. 4? Nothing more is recorded of al-Hasan until his death on 10 
October 728 at the age of 86 (solar) years. 
b) dts general doctrinal postion 

While al-Hasan was once of the best all-round scholars or intellectuals 
of his time, cultivating all the embryome disciples of the new 
thought-world of Islam, it 1s lis ascetic and mystical sayings which 
have been best preserved. The fullest collection of them is that cone 
tained in the article of Hellmut Ritter. Although the sayings are not 
primanly concerned with his docirinal position, they throw some 
light on it. 

The eschatological or other-worldly interest is dominant in al- 
Hasan, This does not imply a sheer rejection of worldly and material 
things, though he advocates using such things sparingly and, for 
example, criticizes a man who eats until he desires nothing more, It 
would be more exact to say that he is constantly aware of the es- 
chatological relevance of this-worldly acts, that is, the possibility of 
employing them in fulfilling God’s commands. Thus al-Hasan con- 
stantly insists on upright conduct both in himself'and in other people. 
At the same time he is sufficiently realistic to Know that human acts 
Will often fall short of God’s standards, and warns a man not to allow 
his fulfilment of God’s command to want on the perfect fulfilment of 
his duties by someone else, When men were guilty of definite ‘innos 
vation’ or heresy, however, he refused to perform various liturgical 
acts along with them. In this respect and in others he may be said to 
be fully aware of the brotherhood of all Muslims, and he was always 
Generous in giving material help to others. He also regarded it as a 
duty of the Muslim scholar to warn his fellow-Muslims, even those in 
positions of authority, about the danger of being committed to the 
fire of Hell. 

His attitude to caliphs and gavernois is in accordance with this 
general position. Even when they are bad they are to be obeyed. 
Some men spoke to him about various misdeeds of al-Hajjaj at the 
time of Ibn-al-Ash'ath’s rising and asked for his view on taking up 
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arms against the governor His reply was that, if the matters named 
were a punishment from God, they could not ‘th their swords 
deflect God s punishment, and that, af they were a trial, they should 
patiently await God s judgement, thus in neither case should they 
fight *3 The one concession he made was that (as noted above), if 
those in authomty commanded men to do something contrary to 
God’s command, there was no obligation to obey them ‘4 He seems 
to have taken seriously the scholar s duty of warning those in power, 
and on several occasions preached to al-H1yjay and his successors It 
has been suggested that it may have been regarded as good form by 
Muslim rulers to allow vigorous and penetratirig sermons to be 
addressed to them on specified occasions 43 All this 1s inked up with 
al Hasan’s deep sense of the umity and brotherhood of all Muslims 
His remark that a Kharyite who tries to mght a wrong (munkar) 
commuts a greater wrong *® should probably be taken to mean that 
this last 1s the rupture of the community 

Although al Hasan 1s apolitical in the sense of avoiding active par- 
ucrpation in the pohtcs of the ume, yet as things were in the 
Umayyad penod his religrous teaching necessanly had political m- 
plications One criticism of the Kharyites has yust been mentioned 
Another 1s present in his doctrine that the grave sinner (sahtb Labira) 
1s a hypocrite’ (munafig) 47 This doctrine 1s contrary both to that of 
the Kharyites that the grave sinner 1s an unbeliever and excluded 
from the community and to that of the Murjites {see chapter 5) 
that he 1s a believer or to be treated as such The orginal ‘hypo- 
crites’ were those persons in Medina during Muhammad’s hfetime 
who had professed Islam but were politically opposed to Muham- 
mad and wanted to drive him out of the town In one passage 
(quoted by Rutter) al Hasan describes the hypocrite as the man who 
says, ‘the people as a whole are numerous, so I wall be pardoned and 
nothing will happen to me’, and who then docs evil deeds and hopes 
that God will give him what he desires Al Hasan thus regards the 
hypoente as one who through Jack of concern for uprightness of hfe 
(and failure to repent) 1s in danger of hell-fire , but at the same ume 
the hypocrite 1s a man who 1s accepted as a member of the com- 
munity in externals 

While al-Hasan thus criticizes the moral laxity shown by some 
Murjv'ites, at other points he comes near to Muryrite teaching He 
held that it was rmportant that a dying man should repeat the first 
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part of the Shahada, that ‘there is no god but God’ ; and he himself is 
said to have dictated this as his last testament. 48 This is reminiscent 
of the view of some MurjVites that the man who retained his belief in 
God free from any trace of shirk or polytheism was assured of para- 
dise. Any such thought is far from al-Hasan, who always insisted that 
inner attitudes were more important than mere externals. For him 
the purpose of this last repetition of the Shahada is presumably to 
strengthen and renew the inner faith; he certainly could not have 
thought that it wiped out unrepented sin. 

Al-Hasan cannot be said to adopt any attitude over against poli- 
tical Shi'ism, since (as the previous chapter has shown) it was not a 
live issue during the period of his mature activity. He could not, 
however, avoid having views on the question of ‘Ali and ‘Uthman. 
According to Massignon, *? he held that ‘Uthman had been unjustly 
killed; and further that ‘Ali, though validly elected, shared with 
Talha and az-Zubayr the guilt of introducing fratricidal conflict into 
the community, and that, because he was validly elected, he was 
wrong in accepting the arbitration, though justified in Milling the 
rebels at Nukhayla. 

The problem of al-Hasan's relation to the Qadarite heresy is a 
difficult one and is best left to the next chapter. A word may be said 
here, however, about Massignon’s claim that he ‘was the first to for- 
mulate the “Sunnite” solution of the crisis of the years 656-661’, 5° 
This claim is exaggerated, since Sunnism did not come to full self- 
awareness until at least a century after al-Hasan’s death (cf. chapter 
9) ; but there is justification for the lesser claim that it was ‘a mani- 
festation of Sunnism’. The moderate or central party in the general 
religious movement was the precursor of the later explicit Sunnism ; 
and al-Hasan is both a typical example of that movement and also a 
formative influence in it as it developed, especially by his insistence 
on the duty of not rupturing the community and by his acceptance 
as legitimate rulers of both the four rightly-guided caliphs and the 
Umayyads. 


God’s Determination of Events 


Durmg the Umayyad period there was much discussion among 
Mushms of what the modern West calls the question of free will and 
predestination The terms im which the discussion took place were 
rather different, however The central conception was that of God’s 
Qadar or power to determune events, including human acts The 
standard Sunnate doctrine eventually came to be that God by his 
Qadar determined all happenings and acts Somewhat wlogically, 
however, the name ‘Qadante’ in standard usage was apphed, not to 
those who held that doctrine, but to those who denied it Thus a 
Qadanite 1s, roughly speaking, a behever in human free will Like all 
the early Islamic theological discussions, however, this was not purely 
academic, but was linked with politcal concerns, namely the Umay- 
yad justification of their rule and the contrary arguments of ther 
opponents In so far as Qadarism meant opposition to Umayyad 
rule, its character was bound to change with the advent of the 
‘Abbasid dynasty in 750 The present chapter will be restricted to 
the Qadarites of the Umayyad period and the first half-century of 
the ‘Abbasid The name Qadarite conunued to be used by some 
writers, such as the herestographer al Baghdadi, but is then virtually 
synonymous with Mu'tazilite and does not require separate con- 
sideration 
1 
The political background 
a) The Umayyad claim to diine authority 

Occidental scholars have shown remarkably httle terest in the 
ways m which the Umayyads defended and justified the:r rule, al- 
though there 1s adequate material, notably in the Duzans of Jarir and 
al-Yarazdaq ! The main argument was that the Umayyad family, 
and in particular the Marw4nid branch which ruled from 684 to 
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750, had inherited the caliphate from their kinsman ‘Uthmin. This 
partly countered the charge that they had gained the caliphate by 
force; and they further emphasized that ‘Uthmn had become 
caliph as the result of the decision of a council (shard), The succes- 
sion of Mu‘dwiya was justified by his readiness to accept the responsi- 
bilities of avenger of blood when ‘Ali refused to punish ‘Uthmin’s 
murderers, for according to old Arab ideas the heir was ideally the 
avenger of blood. It was also asserted that the Umayyad family was 
worthy of the caliphate because of ther many noble deeds.? An 
attempt was even made to counter the propaganda about the special 
charisma of the Prophet's clan (usually taken to be Hashim) by 
speaking of the larger clan of ‘Abd-Manaf, which contained both 
Umayya and Hashim. 
‘You (pl.) have inherited the staff of mulk, not as distant 
telatives, from the two sons of (‘Abd-)Manaf, ‘Abd-Shams 
and Hashim,’$ 
A second line of argument is of greater theological importance, 
namely, that the caliphate has been bestowed on the Umayyad 
family by God : 
‘The earth is God’s ; he has entrusted it to his khalifa; 
he who is head in it will not be overcome.’ * 
‘God has garlanded you with the kAi/afa and guidance ; 
for what God decrees (gada) there is no change.’ * 
Other verses show that these are not mere verbal compliments, for 
important religious functions are ascribed to the caliphs : 
‘We have found the sons of Marwan pillars of our religion, 
as the earth has mountains for its pillars.’ ® 
“Were it not for the caliph and the Qur’an he recites, 
the people had no judgements established for them and 
no communal worship.’? 
The corollary of such statements is that to disobey the caliph or his 
agents is a refusal to acknowledge God and so is tantamount to un- 
belief. In addressing al-Hajjaj the poet says : 
“You regard support of the Imam as a duty laid upon you... .’8 
Ithas been seen, too, that, when al-Hajjaj was dealing with the men 
taken prisoner in the rising of Ibn-al-Ash‘ath he refused to free them 
until they confessed that they were unbelievers, and that he executed 
those who did not confess.® His enemies are referred to in a poem 
as ‘opposing the religion of the Muslims’,!® while various words 
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amplying unbelief — mulhidun, munafigin, mushrikiin, kuffar—are 
applied to opponents of the régime 14 

In this general climate of thought it 1s not surprising that Jarir and 
a number of other persons are found using the phrase ‘God's 
caliph’ (khalifat Allah) In accordance wath the assertion yust quoted 
that God entrusted (walla) the earth to his khalifa, the phrase was 
presumably interpreted to mean ‘God’s deputy’ This interpretation 
1s confirmed by the report that al-Hajjaj maintamed that the caliph 
was superior to angels and prophets , 1n proof of this he quoted the 
passage in the Qur’4n (2 30/28) in which God makes Adam a 
Khalifa in the earth and gives Inm the ability to instruct the angels 
about the names of things !? This report implies that by the time of 
al Haya) khalifa was being taken to mean ‘deputy’, at least by frends 
of the Umayyads Other commentators on the Qur’an, however, 
exercised great ingenuity to avoid this interpretation , thus al-Hasan. 
al Basrs held that in 2 30/28 Khalifa meant ‘a posterity who will suc- 
ceed one another’ while others suggested ‘successor’ 13 

Later scholars discussed the propriety of the ttle ‘God’s caliph’ 
and mostly held that it should not be used There are fewer m- 
stances of its use under the ‘Abbasids than under the Umayyads, but 
it does occur, and other titles with a reference to God, such as ‘the 
shadow of God on earth’, are common ™ As noted on p 69 a story 
was circulated about Abu-Bakr according to which, when he was 
addressed as khalifat Allah, he objected and insisted that he was only 
khalifa of the Messenger of God This story was almost certainly n- 
vented to support the interpretation of Khalsfa as ‘successor’ and not 
‘deputy’ The earliest version of 1t appears to be that in the Musnad 
of Ahmad 1bn-Hanbal, and it 1s significant that the first name in 
the ssnad of the report 1s that of Ibn Abi-Mulayka, a Zubaynd sup- 
porter who must have been an opponent of the Umayyads 18 

Apart from the materral in the pocts, there are some other indica 
trons of a simular kind The cahph ‘Abd al-Mahik, after taJkang to 
some Kharyite prisoners, 1s reported to have said that they had al- 
most convinced him that they were the ‘people of Paradise’ and that 
he was destined for Hell, until he remembered that God controlled 
both this world and the next, and had made hum ruler on earth, and 
s@ it has been suggested that ‘Abd-al Malik, because he was not 
stnetly an heir of Mu‘awsya, tended to regard the divine decision as 
the legitumation of hrs rule 16 
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We also possess the text of a letter (Aifa5) written by the caliph 
“Umar (11) ton-Abd-al- Aziz to a group of people of Qadarite views 
(though the actual term is not used }. The arguments used, like those 
of al-Hasan, are based on verses of the Qur’in.!7 

The importance of the material mentioned here is that it shows 
that the Umayyads made use of theological arguments to justify their 
tule, The idea that the Umayyads were bad Muslims who did not 
care at all about theology or the religious point of view is chiefly an 
exaggeration of ‘Abbasid propaganda and should be discounted. In 
particular it was the theological standpoint of the Umayyads which 
forced their opponents also to adopt various theological positions. 

b) The first Qadante offontion 
The name of the founder of the Qadarite heresy is regularly given as 
Ma‘bad al-Juhani, that is, of the tribe of Juhayna. Little is known 
about him, and there are several variants of his father’s name.'* He 
is said to have derived his views from an Iraqi Christian called 
Siisan who became a Muslim and then reverted to Christianity ; 
there may be tnuth in this, or it may be an invention to discredit the 
Qadarites. It is not known exactly how Ma‘bad formulated Qadarite 
doctrine. Presumably he held that at least some human acts were 
free, especially those that were wrong or dubious, because he denied 
that the wrong acts of the Umayyads were determined by God. A 
significant point is that he joined the rising of Ibn-al-Ash‘ath in jor 
along with some men of similar views from the general religious 
movement.!9 Most of these men had been in contact with al-Hasan 
al-Basri, though the latter had refused to join. Because of his partici- 
pation in the rising Ma‘bad was executed, probably in joy when it 
was more or less quelled. Perhaps the most interesting thing about 
Ma‘bad is that he gained the reputation of being the first to discuss 
the question of God’s Qadar despite the fact that little was known 
about him. This singling out of Ma"bad could be part of an attempt 
by later Sunnite writers to conceal the fact that the Qadarite heresy 
began among devout Traditionists. The other Qadarite participants 
in the rising will be mentioned later; the leader and many of his 
supporters were not Qadarites. 
c) Gharldn ed-Dimaskgi 

‘The second important name among the Qadariyya is that of Ghay- 
iin, more fully Abi-Marwan Ghaylin ibn-Muslim (or ibn-Marwan) 
al-Qibti ad-Dimashqi. Qibti may mean either ‘Gopt’ or member 
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of Qybt, a subdivision of Himyar *° His father was a freedman of 
the caliph Uthmén, and he humself had a position as secretary in the 
Umayyad admmustraton at Damascus *! He left a collection of 
letters or epistles (rasa’sl), which came to be well known and con 
sisted of over 2000 leaves, and which Massignon thinks have been 
‘amalgamated’ with rasa’ attributed to al-Hasan al Basri?* The 
heresiographers have some difficulty im classifymg Ghaylan, and 
assign him to both the Qadartyya and the Muryi’a, while al-Khayyat 
clatms him for the Mu tazla The signaficance of these pomts will be 
considered later 

Ghaylan’s opposition to the Umayyad government appears to 
have been manifest as early as the resgn of ‘Umar (11) ibn ‘Abd-al- 
‘Aziz (717-20) Hes said to have wntten to the caliph in a entical 
vein presumably urging him to bring about certain reforms 23 
‘Umar, who 1s known as a bitter opponent of the Qadanite doctrine, ?4 
1s said to have questioned Ghaylan about his view and to have wamed 
him of its danger, and also to have warned others not to hold Ghay- 
Jan's doctrine of Qadar 25 His views again brought him into trouble 
in the caliphate of Hisham (724-43), and he ss said to have fled to 
Armema with a companion 76 Eventually he was captured and exe 
cuted, probably towards the end of the reign of Hisham 2? 

Bref accounts are preserved of the arguments used against hum 
The caliph ‘Umar 11 made him recite the first nine verses of Siirat 
Ya-Sin (36), which end with the words ‘We have set before them a 
wall, and likewise behind them, and (thus) covered them so that 
they do not see’ This, most amprobably, 1s said to have convinced 
Ghaylan of his error 2* Arguments before Hisham are said to have 
been conducted by Maymiin ibn Mihran (d_ 735) and al-Awza't (d 
773) That with Maymun is said to have begun with a question from 
Ghaylan, ‘Does God will that sins should be committed ”, and to 
this Maymun retorted, ‘Are they committed against his will?” The 
account concludes by saymg that Ghaylan was silenced at this but 
that again seems improbable The general tenor of the report, how 
ever, 1s confirmed by al-Ash‘an’s account of the view of al-Fadl ar- 
Ragqashi on this question, to which Ghaylan’s view, he says, was 
simular 29 Al-Fadl seems to answer Maymiin’s question by distin- 
gushing between a previous willing of human acts (which he denies) 
and a contemporancous willing , and also by allowing that God may 
bring about (afar) things even when he did not will them 
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The Mu'tazilite claim that the caliph Yazid 111 an-Naqis, who 
reigned for some months in 744, was a follower of Ghaylan appears 
to be true. Ghaylan is reported to have said that ‘the common people 
of Syria think that evildoing is by God’s determination (gada@’ wa- 
gadar)’, and Yazid agreed that the acts of the Umayyads were wrong 
acts (mazdhm) and tried to put them right.*° The group of Qadar- 
ites of Damascus, followers of Mak’hil, who supported Yazid in the 
insurrection which brought him to the throne, are sometimes called 
Ghayléniyya ; and Yazid seems to have intended to follow a policy 
similar to that previously advocated by Ghaylan. ** In giving a letter 
of safe-conduct to al-Harith ibn-Surayj he promised to act accord- 
ing to the Book and the Sunna, and in particular to return the confis- 
cated property of al-Harith’s followers. 5? 

Certain other views ascribed to Ghaylin may be mentioned 
briefly. In line with his political opposition to the Umayyads is the 
doctrine that the imamate (the position of head of the community of 
Muslims) may be conferred on a man who does not belong to the 
tribe of Quraysh provided he knows the Book and the Sunna and 
provided it is conferred by consensus (iyma‘).43 Thus he is concerned 
with religious and not genealogical qualifications, His views an faith 
(iman) are similar to those of the Murji’a, and will be more fully 
discussed in connection with the latter. Ghaylan held that faith is 
indivisible and cannot increase or decrease.?4 He also made a dis- 
tinction between primary knowledge which a man had of necessity 
(idtirar) and secondary knowledge which was something acquired 
(iktisab ) ; but this distinction did not find general acceptance. 5 

Finally, it may be noticed that al-Awza't is reported to have said 
that ‘the first to speak about the Qadar was Ma‘bad al-Juhani, and 
then Ghaylin after him’.3¢ If al-Awza‘l is one of the early sources of 
this common belief, it may serve to explain why these two men are 
singled out to be branded as Qadarites when many others held not 
Uissimilar views. These two were rebels or supposed rebels against 
the Umayyads, and it was therefore natural for a supporter of the 
Umayyads to try to connect the Qadarite doctrine with rebellion so 
as to place it in a bad light. The chief discussions about Qadar seem 
to have been within the general religious movement, since the dis- 
cussions among the Kharijites (to be described below) were probably 
apart from the main stream, When later generations wanted to 
foster and commend the image of the unity of the general religious 
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movement, they minumzed the Qadante sympathies of other mem- 
bers of the general religious movement, and allowed the odium to 
fall chrefly on these two ,57 and they further encouraged the belief 
that their heresy was due to Chnstian influences rather than to 
politico religious differences within the movement 
d) Qadarism among the Kharystes of Basra 
Certain subdivisions of the Kharyites of Basra are reported to have 
held Qadante views This has no polincal srgmficance, however, for 
the earhest group involved 1s from about the beginning of the eighth 
century, 38 and by this time the Khanyites of Basra had ceased to be 
revolutionanes The scholars considered to have Kharyite sym- 
pathses were often respected members of the general religious move- 
ment who participated in the many discussions which took place tn 
Basra 3° Kharyites with their moral earnestness and their emphasis 
on God as nghteous judge mught have been expected to find some 
forms of Qadansm attractive , yet among the Khanyites those who 
opposed it were as numerous as those who accepted it 4° Though 
there are some reports about the arguments of these Qadarite 
Khanyites, " they were mostly obscure persons and not all of them 
lived in Basra 
2 
The background of the discussions 
a) The pre-Islamtc background 

The discussions about Qadante views 1n Islam took place in an en- 
vironment in which there had previously been a large element of 
fatalism or belief in predestination This matter has been studied by 
many scholars, notably in recent times by Helmer Ringgren in 
Studves in Arabtan Fatalism 4? The chief pornts may therefore be made 
here very briefly 

Pre Islarme poctry 1s full of references to the determination or 
control of human life by ‘tsme’ (dahr, zaman) All that happens to a 
man 1s brought about by Time From Time come his successes and 
still more his misfortunes Tume shoots arrows which never muss the 
mark Although im such a phrase as the last there 1s personification, 
this 1s only poetrc form Time was regarded as essentially an abstract, 
impersonal force The Arabic words might be rendered by ‘fate’ or 
‘destiny’, except that one finds as vanants ‘the days’ and even ‘the 
nights’ Moreover this unpersonal force was simply a fact of nature, 
hike gravitation, of which account must be taken, 1t was not some- 
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thing to be worshipped. Though the name of the goddess Manat is 
connected with a word meaning ‘fate’, in the actual worship it is 
probable that the thought of the providing mother is uppermost, 4? 

‘This conception of Time had parallels in the Iranian conception 
of Zurvan and may owe something to that, though there are also 
specifically Arabian elements, The conception, too, is appropriate to 
the life of nomads in the desert ; when a man knows that everything 
is predetermined and the final outcome will not be affected by his 
activity, he is released from unduc anxiety which is a factor leading 
to disaster in desert conditions. Experience of life in the Arabian 
desert also suggests the usclessness of guarding against future contin- 
gencies, In other parts of the world men come to rely on the regu- 
larities of nature ; but in Arabia even natural phenomena like rain- 
fall are highly irregular. If one tried to guard against every chance of 
misfortune one would become a nervous wreck ; but if one cultivates 
the attitude of accepting what ‘the days’ bring, one has some hope of 
success. Thus fatalism helps the nomad to succeed in his attempt to 
live in the desert. 

The fatalism of the Arabian nomad was limited in the sense that it 
was primarily the outcome of man’s acts that was fixed, not the par- 
ticular acts themselves, He might decide to take part in some fighting 
or to keep aloof from it, but, whatever he decided, he would die if it 
was the predetermined day of his death. Above all, then, what was 
predetermined was a man’s good fortune or evil fortune, and also his 
‘term’ (ajat), that is, the date of his death. In a land where men often 
went hungry it would also seem that a man’s 7129 or ‘sustenance’ was 
beyond his control and predetermined by Time. 

This fatalism, of course, was not the whole of the outlook of the 
pre-Islamic Arabs, though it is the most important aspect in a con- 
sideration of Qadarism. There was some vestigial paganism, but it 
probably had little influence on men’s lives, though Muhammad's 
opponents tried to appeal to it in their efforts to rouse the Meccans 
against him. Some of the more thoughtful men in Mecca were 
moving towards a kind of monotheism. For the bulk of the nomads, 
however, the chief religious factor was what I have called ‘tribal 
humanism’, that is, a belief in the ultimate value of human excel- 
lence but one in which this excellence was regarded as the possession 
not of the individual but rather of the tribal stock. In other words, a 
man can only do a noble deed when he comes of noble stock. The 
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focus of this quasi-religion of tubal humanism was the conception of 
the honour of the tribe 

b) The Qur'an 
The kerygma or essential message of the Qur’dn presupposed the 
thought-world of the pre Islamic Arabs even when it tried to modify 
their ideas The kerygma atself has been often described, and may be 
bnefly summanzed here In its earlest form at consists mainly of the 
following five pots 44 (1} God 1s good and all powerful , (2) man 
returns to God for judgement on the Last Day, (3) man’s attitude 
to God should be one of gratitude and worship, (4) thas should 
further lead man to be generous with his wealth, (5) Muhammad 
has been commissioned by God to convey this message to his fellows 
‘The most important point added in later passages was the one which 
came to occupy the centre of Islamic religious thought, namely, that 
‘there 1s no deity but God’ 

The first comment to be made here 1s that the Qur’anic concep- 
tion of God may be said to include the pre-Islamic belref that a man’s 
life 1s controlled by a power beyond himself Just as Tyme was the 
source of man s fortune or mmusfortune, and brought about his death 
on the appointed date, so activities which are in effect the same are 
ascnbed to God One passage describes the pagan view of death as 
caused by Time, and then goes on to assert that death 1s from God 

(The idolaters} say, There 1s only our present hfe, we die 
and we hve, and Time (dahr) alone destroys us (The idola- 
ters) have no knowledge of that, they have only (baseless) 
opimons 
Say (to them, Muhammad), It 1s God who makes you 
live, then makes you die, then gathers you for the day of 
resurrection, about which 1s no doubt , but most of the people 
do not know (45 24/23 26/25) 
Similarly msfortune 1s from God 
No musfortune has happened 1m respect either of the land or of 
yourselves but it was in a book before we (God) brought it 
about (57 22) 
In the Qur'Anic perspective the greatest fortune and yusfortune are 
for men to be assigned to heaven and hell respectively, and the 
decision follows on what a man deserves, and this in turn depends on 
whether God guides him or leads him astray , and God ‘leads astray 
whom he wills, and guides whom he walls’ (16 93/95) 
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The similarity of function between Time, as conceived by the pre- 
Islamic Arabs, and the Qur’anic God was expressed in a Tradition 
which occurs in slightly different forms. The simplest is : The Mes- 
senger of God said, God said, The sons of Adam insult dahr ; but 1 am 
dohr ; in my hand are night and day. 4S Though this is a hadith gudst 
and so of doubtful authenticity, it would seem to have been in circu- 
\ation by the time of az-Zuhsi (d. 742), whose name appears in more 
than one isndd. Later scholars were perplexed by this identification of 
God with Time, and used various devices to avoid it. One was to 
ead and d-dahra instead of and d-dahru, and to render this variant 
reading ‘I am eternal’. 46 Ibn-Qutayba preferred to imagine an inci- 
dent in which the phrase ‘Zayd is Fath’ meant that Zayd was re~ 
sponsible for a murder since he had commanded his slave Fath to do 
it; in this way Time becomes, as it were, an agent of God. 47 

The Quranic idea of God, of course, contains besides the aspect of 
supreme control of events, that of the goodness or benevolence to- 
watds mankind of this supreme power, and that of this supreme 
being’s concern with uprightness of conduct (through issuing com- 
mands and sitting in judgement on the Last Day). This belief gives 
a completely different complexion to the whole of human hfe, and 
becomes one of the distinctive notes of Islam. 

Despite this new emphasis many old ideas persist in the Qur'an, 
both those found in pre-Islamic poetry and others which seldom or 
never appear there. Since the latter are presupposed by the Qur'an 
and not part of its kerygma, it would seem that they must have been 
current in the ‘oral culture’ of Mecca or at least have been familiar 
to some people there. An example of this last group is the idea that 
what has been predestined for a man has been written down some- 
where~—‘in a book’ in the verse quoted above (57.22). Similarly 
Muhammad is instructed to say, ‘Nothing will befall us except what 
God has written for us’ (9.51). The idea of such a book is specially 
connected with the end of life : ‘no man becomes fong-lived nor has 
any of his life cut short but it is in a book” (35.11/12) ; ‘it is not for 
any person to die but by God’s permission according to a fixed 
writing’ (3.145 / 139, Aitab mu’ayjal). In one verse the idea of a 
written term-of-life is combined with the pre-Islamic belief that a 
man cannot escape his term by any ‘avoiding action’ ; Muhammad 
is told to say to those who criticized the decision to fight at Ubud, ‘If 
you had been in your houses, those for whom killing was written 
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down would have sallied out to the places of their falhng’ (3 154 
148) * 

Another common idea in the Qur’an 1s that of the fixed term of- 
life or date of death, gyal In general social contexts aya! can mean any 
prescribed term, for example, that for the repayment of a debt 
(2 282) Mostly, however, the gal is the end of something, though 
the aspect emphasized 1s sometimes death, sometimes earthly 
punishment (as in the case of disobedient peoples), and sometimes 
the Last Judgement 49 What as relevant here is the ayal as the fixed 
term of hfe for the individual An example 1s 63 11 ‘God will not 
defer {the death of) any person when hus term comes’ It 1s to be 
noted, however, that in the Qur’an God 1s not merely the one who 
brings about the man’s death but also the one who fixes the date 
beforehand ‘He 1s the one who created you from clay then fixed a 
term, and a stated term 1s in his keeping’ (6 2) 

Another idea whose predestinarian relevance 1s not so obyious but 
which was mentioned with gyal in later discussions 1s that of nzq, 
‘provision’, ‘sustenance’ or roughly ‘food’ ‘God 1s the one who 
created you, then made provision (razaga) for you, then causes to 
che, then brings you to hfe’ (30 40/39) ‘God lavishes provision 
(nzq) on whom he wills and stints at” (30 37/36, and other eight 
verses) The tdea that provision may thus be plentiful or scarce 1s 
frequent in the Qur’4n and 1s presumably linked with experience of 
the erratic character of life in the Arabian desert Though the con- 
ception 1s imphed rather than exphicitl, mentioned in pre-Islamic 
poetry, ats frequency in the Qur’4n and 2n later discussions shows 
that it had a prominent plice in the Arab’s thoughts °° 

In these ways, then, and perhaps in others the Qur’an preserves 
some of the predestinarran conceptions of the pre-Islamic Arab, 
though 1t modifies them mm that the ult:mate control rests not with 
impersonal and ‘unfeelmg’ Time but with God who 1s above all 
merciful These conceptions are still more decisively modified by 
another note of the Qur’dnic kerygma, namely, that God will yudge 
men on the Last Day and that this judgement will be based on the 
moral quahty of thear conduct This matter is too well known to re- 
quire illustration ‘1 Some of the earliest passages speak of a balance 
to weigh a man’s good and bad deeds, and it 1s rmphed that the de- 
xsion about his case depends solely on the balance Later, however, 

it comes to be allowed that God of hus own accord may forgive a man, 
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or may do so in response to the intercession of some privileged per- 
son. In a discussion of Qadarism the most important point in this 
whole body of ideas connected with the Last Judgement is that 
human responsibility is implied. A man is punished or rewarded for 
his acts because they are Ais acts. Responsibility or accountability in 
some stns¢ is implicit in the ideas of punishment and reward. This 
point was insisted on hy the Qadarites, but their opponents had to 
allow some weight to it and were not prepared to deny it outright. 
More and more in the later discussions the main point of conduct 
came to be whether a man believed in God or had fallen into idola- 
try or polytheism (shirk) and had ‘associated’ other beings with God. 
Yet there are verses in the Qur’in which suggest that man’s faith or 
unbelief is determined by God in that he may cither ‘guide’ him or 
‘lead him astray’. 
If God wills to guide anyone, he enlarges his breast for Islam, 
but if he wills to lead him astray he makes his breast narrow 
and contracted as ifhe were climbing up into the sky. (6.125) 
If God had so willed, he would have made you one commu- 
nity; but he leads astray whom he wills and guides whom he 
wills; assuredly you will be asked about (held responsible 
for) what you haye been doing. (16.93/95) 
On the other hand there are verses in which God’s guiding or 
leading astray is not the mere fiat of his will but is grounded in a 
man’s previous good or bad acts + 
Those who do not believe in God’s signs, God does not guide. 
(16. 104/106) 
By it (the use of similes) he leads astray many and guides 
many ; he leads astray none but the wrongdoers. (2.26/24) 
How will God guide a people who have disbelieved after 
believing, and (after) they testified that the Messenger is true 
and that the Evidences have come to them ? God does not 
guide the wicked people. (3.86/80) 
Another pair of concepts applicable in practical affairs are helping 
and abandoning (nasara, Khadhala) : 
If God helps you there is none to overcome you, but if he 
abandons you who will help you after him ? 
There are other similar conceptions in the Qur'an, but those men- 
Uoned, especially guidance and leading astray (hud, igial), raise the 
umportant theological issues in the area. 
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3 
The arguments of the Qadantes and their opponents 
a) Records of early discussions 

It as difficult to be certain about the earlest forms of the discussion 
of the Qadarite question The main Qadarite doctrines were taken 
over and elaborated by the important sect and theological school of 
the Mu'tazilites, and heresiographers tended to desembe the views 
of early scholars in terms which came into use only ata later period 
There appears to be some pre Mu'tazilite material about the Qadar- 
ites in the writings of al Ash‘ari and of a shghtly older scholar 
Ahushaysh (d_ 867), and rt1s convement to begin with this 

AAhushaysh has a long section on the Qadanyya, but it 1s nearly all 
a refutation of them The main descripuve points are 5? 
1) One group (of the Qadariyya) holds that noble actions (hesanat) 
and goodness (khayr) are from God, but wickedness and base actions 
from themselves, so that they may not attribute any base action or 
sin to God 
2) A section of the Qadariyya 1s called the Mufawwida They hold 
that they are entrusted (mux akkal) to themselves in such a way that 
they are able (yagdiruna) (to do) everything good through this dele- 
gation (of power—tafuid) they speak about, without God's help and 
guidance 
3) Asection of them consider that God has made (ya‘ala) the power- 
to-act (1sitfa‘a) in them perfect and complete, so that they do not 
require any increase in at but are able to beheve and disbelieve, to 
eat and drink, to stand and sit, to sleep and wahe, indeed to do what 
they will They hold that men are (of themselves) able to believe If 
this were not so, they would (when punished for disbelief, etc ) be 
punshed for what they are not capable of 
4) A group of them, the Shabibyya, also deny that the (God’s) hnow- 
ledge exists antecedently to what men do and what they become 
5) A group of them deny that God creates the child of adultery or 
determunes ( gaddara) him or wills himor knows him (? antecedently) 
They deny that the man who steals throughout hrs whole life or eats 
what 1s forbidden receives the sustenance of God, they assert that 
God does not provide any sustenance except what 1s lawful 
6) A group of them holds that God has appointed men their susten- 
ance and their terms for a fixed time (waggata ts wagt ma'lum), so 
that whoever murders a man precludes him from hus term and his 
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sustenance to die at what is not his term, while of his sustenance 
there remains what he has not already received and fully obtained. 

The first of these points seerns to be basically the denial of an 
Umayyad argument. The Umayyads presumably argued that since 
they were caliphs or deputies of God, whatever they did was in 
effect decreed by God. Their opponents held that some of their acts 
were in fact bad acts, and from that it would follow on the Umayyad 
view that these bad acts were decreed by God Thus to assert the 
general principle that good acts were from God and bad acts from 
men was to contradict an important part of the Umayyad apologia 
for their rule. The argument was doubtless felt to be the stronger 
since the general principle was widely held by Christians, ‘5? and 
those who advanced it against the Umayyads may well have been 
converts from Christianity. 

The Umayyads possibly took advantage of an ambiguity in the 
meaning of ‘decreed’ or ‘willed’. In one sense everything that hap- 
pens is willed or decreed by God. In another sense only good human 
acts are willed or decreed by God; this sense can be made more 
explicit by saying that these good acts are what God has ‘comman- 
ded? men to do. It will be seen in the next section that al-Hasan 
al-Basri makes the assertion that God’s gadar is his ‘command’, Some- 
thing similar is found in an early story about some Khirijites of 
Basra, which has been preserved by al-Ash‘ari : 54 

-.. the Shu‘aybiyya, the disciples of Shu'ayb. He was a man 
who dissociated himself from Maymin and his doctrine. He 
held that no one is capable of doing anything except what 
God wills, and that the acts of men are created by God. 

The cause of the cleavage between the Shu‘aybiyya and 
the Maymiiniyya was that Maymiin had some money owed 
to him by Shu‘ayb and demanded its repayment. Shu‘ayb 
said to him, I shall give it to you if God will. Maymin said, 
God has willed that you should give it to me now. Shu‘ayb 
said, If God had willed it, I could not have done otherwise 
than give it to you. Maymiin said, God fas willed what he 
commanded ; what he did not command he did not will, and. 
what he did not will he did not command. Then some fol- 
lowed Maymin and others Shu‘ayb ; and they wrote to ‘Abd- 
al-Karim ibn-‘Ajarrad, who was held in prison . . ., to inform 
him of the views of Maymiin and Shu‘ayb. 
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‘Abd al-Karim wrote Our doctrme 13 that what God 
willed came about, and what he did not will did not come 
about , and we do not fix cvil upon God This letter reached 
them about the time of the death of ‘Abd al-Karnm May- 
miin clanmed that Ibn ‘Ajarrad had adopted his view when 
he said, ‘we do not fix evil upon God’, while Shu‘ayb said that 
he had rather adopted his view in that he had said, ‘what God 
willed came about and what he did not will did not come 
about’ Thus both assocrated themselves with ‘Abd al Kanm 
but dissociated themselves from one another 

The two disputants mentioned here were members of the ‘Ajarnrda 
or disciples of Ibn ‘Ayarrad, who was imprisoned by Khalid al- 
Qasri, governor of Iraq from 723 to 738 Even if the story has been 
touched up, the letter may well be authentic, and thus give relatively 
early information Since all three men were Khanyttes, the assertion 
of divine omnipotence (though not necessarily predestination) cannot 
have been made out of love for the Umayyads, but rather suggests a 
Teversion to pre-Islamic modes of thinkung The phrase about not 
fixing evil upon God, however, may be pnmanly anti-Umayyad 

The Mufawwrda mentioned in the second point are obscure They 
are certainly distinct from the Shi'ite Mufawwida, who were pri- 
manly political $5 The use of the word 1s also to be distinguished 
from that found among the Hanbalites in respect of Jeaving to God 
alone the full understanding of certain mysteries 5 Here the word 
must mean those who assert that God has delegated tomen power and 
authority to act independently of himself If thts 1s applied to Umay- 
yad politcs, 1t rmght be the view adopted by persons who were 
cntucal of the Umayyads and demed their claim that their acts were 
decreed by God, 1t would imply that their rule was legitimate in 
that power was delegated to them by God but would not imply that 
they were beyond criticism This doctrine of ‘delegation’ or tafird 1s 
ascribed by Massignon to al Hasan al Basn, and this would fit in 
with what we know of his attitudes , but the evidence 1s late 57 An 
ssolated reference in Ibn Qutayba5® might conceivably refer to the 
same group, though he seems to contrast the mufaweid with the 
Qadari, this man’s view 1s expressed by the Tradition, ‘Act, for 
everyone easily achieves that for which he was created’ On the 
whole this mufawund seems to be different from those mentioned by 
Khushaysh 
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The third point, namely that man has the power or ability to do 
an act or its opposite, may be a ‘spelling out’ of the concept of dele- 
gation ; but the last sentence rather suggests that it is connected with 
the question of punishment, especially God’s punishment in the life 
tacome. A man cannot justly be pumshed unless the act for which he 
is punished is his own act. This might be described as one form of 
‘not fixing evil upon God’, but at as not directly expressive of anti- 
Umayyad attitudes. The thought of God as the just judge is most 
appropriately linked with certain sub-sects of the Kharijites who 
adopted a Qadarite view, for the Khariptes in general were much 
concerned with the distinction between the people of heaven and the 
people of hell. The sub-sects in question are : the Mayminiyya 
(followers of the Maymian just mentioned), the Hamziyya, the 
Ma'limiyya, the followers of Hanth al-Ibadi and the As'hab as- 
Su’al. 5° The last are the earhest for they are followers of Shabib an- 
Najrani, who is to be identified with Shabib ibn-Yazid ash-Shaybini, 
who was drowned in 697. 6 As noted above, Maymiin’s dispute with 
Shu'ayb probably took place between 723 and 738; and there is 
nothing to suggest that any of the others are earher. All these 
Khirijites were anti-Umayyad, but the basic Khanjite objection to 
the Umayyads went back beyond the Umayyad claim to divine 
authority; and the Khirijite sub-sects which opposed Qadarite 
views were just as numerous as those which adopted them. 

The fourth point is a sort of inference from man's freedom. Ifa 
man is truly free in his actions, then God cannot know beforehand 
what he will do, In one of the few passages where al-Ash‘ari uses the 
term Qadariyya he speaks of them holding the view that God cannot 
Anow a thing until it exists ; ® and it was held at a later period by 
most of the Rafidites.6? The Shabibiyya are presumably the fol- 
lowers of the well-known Shabib who has just been mentioned, 

The fifth and sixth points are somewhat illogical elaborations of 
the idea of not fixing evil upon God. The chief comment to be made 
is that John of Damascus describes his ‘Saracen’ as using this argu- 
ment against a Christian (who is in a sense a Qadarite). © 

These six points mentioned by Khushaysh, whether they were 
held by different people or not, appear to represent an early stage 
in the development of Qadarite doctrine before it had been ampli- 
fied and made more subtle by the great Mu'tazilites like Abi-l- 
Hudhayl. That is to say, they belong to a time when the Qadariyya 
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were one or more groups with distinctive views and not a hetero~ 
geneous mass of people who believed in free will 

Much the same seems to be true of the term Qadantyya as used by 
al-Ash‘ari In the Afagdlat only three instances of this word have been 
noticed In discussing the views of the Kharystes about the children 
of behevers and unbelzevers he gives the views of two groups without 
naming them, and then says that ‘the third group of them, the 
Qadaniyya’ hold that both are in Paradise 5 A second passage deals 
with the application of the name and will be mentioned later The 
third states that ‘along with the Mu'tazila except ash-Shahham the 
Qadanyya held that God has no power over a thing over which he 
has given power to men’ © The Qadaryya here, whether Khan- 
yites or not, are regarded as distinct from the Mu'tazila, though that 
1s not so clear of the Ahl al-Qadar three lines above In both the 
Ibana and the Luma‘ the Qadanyya are mentioned less frequently 
than the Mu'tazila, and the impression 1s given that they are alto 
gether distinct from them °7 It also seems to be the case, however, 
that the views described in these last two books are less primitive 
than those described by Khushaysh 

The material preserved by Khushaysh and al-Ash‘an thus gives 
the picture of a number of groups holding relatively s1mple views 
which, though differmg from one another, may all be descnbed as 
Qadante Two motives are to be discerned for the adoption of 
Qadarite views, and these motives were at first operative in separate 
groups Some were opposed to the Umayyad clarm to rule by divine 
appointment , others were concerned to have justice in the commu- 
nity and in what was asserted of God The Qadarite opposition to the 
Umayyads was of historical importance for a time, but ceased to have 
this umportance when the ‘Abbasids came to power The second 
motive retained and increased its importance as ume went on When 
the Mu‘tazilites became the chief exponents of the doctrine of free 
will, the idea of God's justice was prominent im their thinking 

A word may be added about Chnstian influence in the develop- 
ment of Islamme dogma Carl Heinnch Becker (1876-1933) 1n an 
article published in rg11 collected a number of pomts which showed, 
he argued, that Christan influences had played an mmportant role 
in the formative period of Islamic theology ; more recently a simlar 
thests has been argued by Mors Seale ¢* The parallels to which 
attention has been called certamly exist It should be clear, however, 
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from what has already been said here alyout the relation of theology 
and politics, and from what will be said in the rest of the book, that 
the elaboration of dogma in Islam was mainly duc to internal poli- 
tical pressures. In other words Muslims did not take over the doce 
trine of free will because they heard Christians express it and thought 
it intellectually sound; on the contrary, in their struggle with the 
Umayyads or with fellow-Kharijttes when they found that some 
Christian idea or principle was an effecuve stick with which to heat 
these apponents, they did not hesitate to use it. Some of those who 
first did so, though now Muslims, may well have been brought up as 
Christians or ina Christian environment. The Christian ideas which 
thus affected the course of development of Islamic thought were 
those which were in a sense already present in the Islamic community 
(in the thinking of 1ts members), and which were also relevant to the 
community's main tenstons. When they were incorporated into the 
Islamic world of discourse, they naturally took an Islamre form ; and 
those which could not be finked with Qur’imc concepts seldom 
found a permanent home there At first ught the word fawwada 
(Mufawwida, tafietd) is a promising way of expressing the doctrine 
of free will; but unfortunately the solitary instance in the Qur’dn is 
not concerned with God delegating power to men, but with man 
committing his affair to God ; and this doubtless contributed to the 
ultimate rejection of the concept. 
b) Al-Hasan al-Basri’s treatment of the subject 
That al-Easan was a Qadarite or nearly a Qadarite has been both 
firmly asserted and vehemently denied ; and the debate began in his 
lifetime or shortly afterwards. In section 7 of his article on al-Easan 
Hellmut Ritter claims that he was almost certainly a Qadarite. 
Writing a little earlier Louis Massignon said, ‘je pense qu’on peut 
aller plus foin, et affirmer que le “qadarisme” prétendu de Hasan est 
une légende’. ® The decision on this point would seem to depend on 
precisely what is meant by Qadarism. Before looking at the epistle 
on the subject ascribed to al-Hasan, which is almost certainly 
genuine, 7° jt will be convenient to consider some statements by near- 
contemporaries. 
Pride of place may be given to the important statement by Ibn- 

Qutayba :7 

He professed the doctrine of Qadar in some respects (takal- 

lama fi shay’ min al-gadar), but later recanted of it. ‘Aga? 
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ibn-Yasar, a story-teller, who held the doctrine of Qadar and 
made mustakes in speech, used to frequent al-Hasan along 
with Ma‘bad al Juhani, they would ask, ‘O Abi-Sa‘id (s¢ 
al Hasan), these princes shed the blood of Muslims and seize 
their goods, they do (various things) and say, “Our acts 
occur only according to God’s determination (gadar) ”* Al- 
Hasan rephed, ‘The enermes of God he” 
This 1s one of several pieces of evidence of the contact between al- 
Hasan and Ma‘bad al Juhani ‘Ata’ also appears in Ibn-Qutayba’s 
lst of Qadarryya, but 1s regarded as a very sound Traditionsst Since 
Ma‘bad died at latest in 704, 1t would seem that al-Hasan must have 
been criticizing the ‘princes’ before his break with al-Hayy3j in 705, 
It should be noted that, in the light of al Hasan’s identuficauion of 
God's gadar and his emr or command, his remark at the end of the 
conversation means that the acts of the Umayyads are not in accor- 
dance with God’s command 
The assertion that al Hasan had once been inchned towards a 
Qadante view and had then turned away from 1t 1s paralleled in 
another early report Ayyub as-Sikhuyani (d 748) sard, ‘I took al- 
Hasan up ume after ume on the question of the Qadar so that I made 
hum afrard of the authorities and he said, “From now on I shall keep 
away from this” ’ , Ayyiib also remarked that this was the only thmg 
with which al-Hasan could be reproached, while a younger friend 
of his, Humayd at Tawil (d_ 759), was greatly distressed because al- 
Hasan had held such a doctrine 7? Another man of the same group, 
Yiinus bn ‘Ubayd (d 756), 1s reported to have said that at first al- 
Hasan denounced Ma‘bad but that later Ma‘bad won him over by 
subtlety 73 All these reports are slightly suspect, but they neverthe- 
less imply that al-Hasan was widely thought to have favoured Qadar- 
ate views The last report 1s amprobable, since al-Hasan was always 
sympathetic to some form of belief in human responsibility, but was 
never won over to Ma‘bad’s belief in insurrection , it seems to be 
suggesting that lus Qadarism was duc to somewhat underhand 
methods 
Another reported demal of al-Hasan’s Qadarism 1s worth quoting 
The transmutters are obscure persons, but for that reason they are 
more likely to reproduce al-Hasan’s teaching as it was understood by 
his contemporaries 7 A mazwlé called ‘Umar said 
The Ahi al-Qadar claimed that al Hasan 1bn-Ab: 1-Hasan. 
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was one of their party, but his views differed from theirs. He 
used to say, ‘O son of Adam, do not approve of anyone at (the 
price of incurring) God's displeasure ; never obey anyone in 
disobeying God ; never praise anyone for (something due to) 
God's grace ; never blame anyone for some (fault) which God 
kept from you, God created creation and the creatures, and 
they proceeded according as he created them ; if man sup- 
poses that by taking thought (é1-Airsi-At) he can increase his 
sustenance, let him by taking thought increase his (span of) 
life or [ct him alter his colouring or add to fus limbs or his 
fingers.’ 
Most of this 1s what might be expected from our knowledge of al- 
Hasan’s general outlook. The various items are matters of individual 
piety, and yet the first two inyunctions at least have also political 
applications. From statements elsewhere it appears that al-Hasan. 
believed that a man’s sustenance was predetermined,”* but, while 
this sets limits to man’s activity, it docs not imply a complcte denial 
of his essential freedom. 

These staterncnts by near-contemporarics of al-Hasan arc a fitting 
background for a consideration of the Risdla ascribed to him of 
which the text was published by Hellmut Ritter in his article on 
al-Hasan, The ascription of the Risdla to al-Hasan was denied by ash- 
Shabrastini ; 7 but this was an inference from his belief that al- 
Hasan was not a Qadarite whereas the views of the Risdla were essen- 
tially Qadarite. Modern scholarship sees no good grounds for deny- 
ing al-Hasan's authorship, Even if it were not his, however, it would 
still be an important early document of the Qadarite controversy, 

The first point to notice about the Resdla is that practically all the 
argumentation is based on the Que’fin Ash-Shahrastani indeed 
speaks of arguing from ‘verses of the Qur'an and proofs of reason’ ; 
but there appears to be only one passage”? with purely rational argu- 
ments, namely, where it is said that the belief that their sustenance 
is predetermined docs not stop those who so believe from irrigating 
their fields ; and similarly they protect their cattle from wild beasts, 
they shackle their horses to prevent them straying, and they lock 
their houses and shops ; thus it is illogical for these people to blame 
predestination for their not belicving in God. Al-Hasan goes so far as 
to assert (68,13) that ‘every view for which there is no proof (dur- 
han) from the Book of God is erroneous’, and quotes two verses in 
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support This almost exclusive relrance on the Qur’an 1s probably 
due to the fact that the Traditions were not yet established The Tra- 
ditions are, of course, nearly all ants Qadarite , 78 but it 1s most hkely 
that they were propagated shortly after thts period as a reply to argu- 
ments such as those of the Rrsdla 

The predestinarian party also argued from the Qur’4n, and al- 
Hasan replied to thetr arguments of this type Thus they quoted part 
of 13 27, ‘God sends astray whom he will’, and al-Hasan countered 
by insistng that this must be interpreted in accordance with other 
verses such as 14 27/32, ‘God sends astray the evildoers’ 79 In other 
words all such verses are to be interpreted on the principle that 
God s action always follows man’s free choice of good or evil, and 
does not predetermine man to a good or evil course of action In 
respect of 6 45 (‘had God so willed he would have gathered them 
to the guidance’) al Hasan admuts that God has power to compel 
men to believe but holds that he does not do so ®° Stmilarly he holds 
to be mustaken the contention of the opponents that God s know- 
ledge that a group will disbelieve prevents them from believing, 
what God knows 1s that they will be unbehevers by their free choice 
(skhtiyar) ** Most interesting 1s al Hasan’s treatment of 57 22, ‘no 
mushap has happened to the land or to yourselves but it was in a 
book before we brought it to be’, he argues that thrs does not apply 
to behef, unbelief, obedience and disobedience as the opponents 
claim, but only to men’s wealth, their bodies and their fruits ®? In 
these material respects he accepts a predestinanan view 

Much of the Risala, however, 1s taken up with the positive presen- 
tatton of al-Hasan’s own views Thus from 51 56 (‘I created jinn 
and men only that they might worship me’) he argues that men 
must be able to worship God, since God does not wrong men and 
would not command them to do something and then prevent them 
from doing it *3 This might be described as a denial of inconsistency 
in God, and it occurs in various forms, such as ‘not approving what 
he has forbidden’ ** On the basis of 33 38 (wa-kéna amru Uaht 
gadaran maqduran) he claims that God's command 1s his determina- 
thon or gadar and uice versa, and thus rmphies that God does not deter- 
mine human acts except by commanding and forbidding ®5 He also 
quotes a number of verses which speak of man acting or willing, © 
and insists that man really does so and 1s not simply predetermined 
He holds that guidance 1s from God (quotmg 92 12) but that the 
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contrary, ‘error’ (dald!) or blindness, is from men :°7 by ‘guidance’ 
he probably means God’s commands or more generally his revela- 
tion, 

Trom these brief indications it may be seen, as a recent writer has 
put it, that the Risdla is ‘an expression of a sincere, genuinely reli- 
gious protest against the belief in divine predetermination of human 
actions, because it contradicts divine justice and has an adverse effect 
on human morals’, ® In short many of the views expressed in it are 
in some sense Qadarite. The important question thus becomes : in 
what sense are these views Qadanite ? 

It is instructive to compare the Risdla with the six Qadarite views 
listed by Khushaysh The first view, that goodness is from God and 
wickedness fiom men, is not unlike the assertion that ‘error’ is feom 
men; but al-Flasan considered that men were able of themselves to 
do good actions, while God allowed nusfortunes to happen to men in 
order to test them, With regard to the second point, the delegation of 
acts to men, the word tafieid is not used m the Res@la, and one would 
hardly expect al-Hasan to give a central place to a non-Qur'inic 
term, though he expresses something akin to a doctrine of delega- 
tion. The doctrine of the third section is close to al-Hasan's, and we 
find him speaking of man having ‘power’ to act (qudra).®® The 
fourth point is about God’s knowledge, and al-Lasan differs from 
this, for he allows that God has knowledge but holds it to be desciip- 
tive and not determinative, He is far fiom the fifth and sixth points ; 
though he speaks about the child of adultery, he takes a completely 
different view, and states that the man is punished for the act of dis- 
obedience in committing adultery and not for the child, which has 
grown by natural pracesses. °° 

Tf we look merely at descriptions of the Qadarites such as this of 
Khushaysh, it is clear that al-Hasan stands close to them. He is very 
near to the third section and not far fiom one or two others. We also 
now that he was critical of the Umayyads, though not ready to join 
in insurrection against them like Ma'bad and Ghaylin. On the other 
hand, his moral fervour leads him to adopt positions not usually 
associated with the Qadatiyya. This duality in al-Hasan means that 
he can justifiably be regarded as a forerunner of two opposed groups 
oftarer scholars, The first of these groups is that associated with ‘Amr 
ibnUbayd, whose teachings were subsequently incorporated in 
those of the Mu'tazila. Opposed to him among the Ahl al-Hadith in 
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Basra was a group of scholars who may perhaps be regarded as fore- 
runners of the later Ahl as-Sunna Irom what has been said above 
about the Rrsala it 1s easy to see how al Hasan’s insistence on God’s 
justice and man’s responsibility could be developed into the later 
Mut tazilite doctrines and how they could claim to follow him *! Yet 
the other side of his teaching must not be neglected He emphasized 
the tmportance of the Last Judgement and of the acts of obedkence 
or disobedience taken into account at it, and he assigned a central 
place to the Qur’an in fixing the norms of conduct, both private and 
public Beyond this he urged his fellow Muslims to accept misfor- 
tunes as a tral or test given to them by God This last pornt was the 
one which was developed after al-Hasan’s death among the Ah) al- 
Hadith 
During al-Hasan’s lifetime the two opposing lines in his teaching 
did not become distinct from one another This was largely due (as 
will be argued presently) to the fact that any strong assertion of 
God’s control of events would have been felt by many as expressing 
approval of all Umayyad pohcies Yet readiness to accept without 
complaint all circumstances, favourable or unfavourable, was one of 
the strong features of the Arab outlook as that had developed mn the 
desert, for it enabled men to face the difficulties of life without anxi- 
ety After the coming to power of the ‘Abbasids in 750 some of the 
Ahl al-Hadith were gradually able to restore or recover this religious 
value, which has remained characteristic of Islam 9? 
c) The support in Tradthon for predestinanian views 
Strong arguments against the Qadante position are to be found in 
the collections of Traditions about Muhammad Since al Hasan 
does not attempt to refute them in the Resala, 1t may be inferred that 
the Traditions were not widely circulated at this time, and also that 
the general religious movement did not regard such Traditions as 
existed as having any special validity They had certamly not become 
one of ‘the roots of Jaw’ (wsil al figk) In the following section an 
attempt will be made by scrutimizing the tsndd to determine the 
scholar chiefly responsible for putting a Tradition into circulation 
Before doing so, however, it 1s converuent to present a selection from 
the predestinanan Traditions 
A conception found in several forms 1s that man’s fate, or certain 
aspects of it, 1s predetermined by being written down at some previ- 
ous time 
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Al-Walid, the son of ‘Ubida ibn-as-Samit, said, My father 
enjoined me saying, My son, I enjoin you to believe in 
(God’s) determination of both good and bad, for if you do 
not belicve God will put you into the Fire. He continued, I 
heard the Prophet saying, The first thing God created was the 
Pen; then he said to it, Write ; it said, What shall I write; he 
said, Write what will be and what is in being until the coming 
of the Hour. 93 
Another group of Traditions speaks of certain matters being written 
while the child is in the womb: 
The Prophet said, God has entrusted an angel with the 
womb ; and he says, Lo, my lord, a drap ... Lo, my lord, a 
blood-clot, ... Lo, my lord, a tissue ; and when God wills to 
determine its nature (or mode of existence) he says, Lo, my 
Jord, is it male or female ? is it unfortunate or fortunate ? 
what is the provision (rizq) ? what is the term-of-hfe ? and 
(the child) is written down thus in the womb of its mother, ®4 
‘The idea of a man hemng overtaken by his book or destiny is some- 
times expressed independently, sometimes added to the Tradition 
just quoted : 
(The Prophet said:) ... By God, one of you will work the 
work of the people of the Fire until there is between him and 
it less than an arm’s length, and the book will overtake him 
and he will work the work of the people of the Garden and 
enter it; and another man will work the work of the people 
of the Garden until between him and it there is less than an 
arm’s length, and then the book will overtake him and he 
will work the work of the people of the Fire and enter it. 9 
Some rather different points occur in the following anecdote as- 
cribed to the Companion Ubayy ibn-Ka‘b ; when questioned about 
Predestination, he said ; 
If God should punish the inhabitants of his heavens and his 
earth, he would not thereby do injustice, And if you should 
spend in the path of God an amount larger than mount 
Ubud, he would not accept it from you unless you believe in 
the decree and acknowledge that what reaches you could 
Rot possibly have missed you and what misses you could not 
possibly have reached you. And if you should die in a differ- 
ent conviction, you would go to Hell, *6 
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The formula at the end of this anecdote is one which is found in cer- 
tain later creeds, such as Al-figh al-akbar J and the creed of at-Tahawi. 
The first sentence of the quotation can be interpreted in various 
ways It could conceivably mean that, if God punishes a man whose 
acts are mainly good, he is not unyust, since he 1s not obliged to re- 
ward good acts ; and this would be a denial of the view that punish- 
ment imphes predominantly bad deeds for which a man is respon- 
sible On the other hand the sentence could mean that men are 
justly punished since they are responsible for their bad deeds. The 
former of these mterpretations 1s perhaps the more likely, since the 
Traditions in general tend to deny that a man 1s responsible for 
actions which have been predetermined for him. Another example is 
a story Muhammad 1s reported to have told about a meeting be- 
tween Adam and Moses. Moses accused Adam of being the cause of 
mankind's expulsion from Paradise, but Adam rephed that he had 
not received from God such favours as Moses had received and that 
he could not be blamed for what had been predetermined for him 
forty years before he was born ; in this way Adam had the better of 
the argument. °7 
It 1s clear that the dommant trend among the Traditionists from 
about the year 700 was to insist that a man does not have full control 
of his destiny and that there can be no infringement of God’s ommi- 
potence. Apart from this, however, there are many divergences of 
deta:l One or two Tradiuons have even crept in which oppose pre- 
destinarianism on certain points Thus there is a saying of the 
Prophet's to the effect that everyone placed in a position of trust (or 
made caliph) has two rntimate friends, one ordering and inciting 
him to good and one to bad ; the concluding phrase, ‘the protected 
is he whom God protects’, does not cancel the necess:ty for choice. 98 
There are also Traditions which condemn fatahstic inactivity. 
The Prophet said, There 1s no one whose seat in Paradise or 
Hell 1s not written Someone said, Shall we not then resign 
ourselves {sc and do nothing} ? He said, No, perform acts ; 
for everyone has it made easy for him Then he recited, As 
for him who gives and is pious, and counts true the best 
(reward), we shall make 1t easy for him to the ease (or Para- 
dise) .. .9° 
Another very interesting Tradition is the following : 
‘A’sha asked the Messenger of God about the plague. He 
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movement, and for a time he was accepted as a transmitter of 
Traditions 10? 

a) ‘Amr ibn “Ubayd and the scholars of Basra 
‘Amr ibn-"Ubayd was born about 699 and became a member of the 
earcle of al Hasan al Basn, though presumably) not untl after 713 
when al-Hasan was 70 He doubtless also hstened to other eminent 
scholars Later he was fnendly with al-Mansur before he became 
caliph He refused to accept gifts from the caliph, but the latter con 
tunued to respect him and wrote an elegy after hus death which took 
place about 761 Lake many scholars of the penod he devoted much 
time to Qur’anic studies, and 1s known as the transmutter of the 
tafsr or ‘commentary’ on the Qur'an of al Hasan 193 

Interesting ght has been thrown on 'Amr’s position within the 
followers of al-Hasan by a text of ad-Daraqutm (d 995) recently 
pubbshed by Josef van Ess with accompanying studies 1°4 ‘The text 
consists of mneteen anecdotes about ‘Amr and two sbout Ghaylan, 
all presenting criuexsms of these two men and thar views Of the 
anecdotes about ‘Amr numbers 3, 7, 11 and 16 may be desenbed 
bnefly (3) In conversation ‘Amr 1s alleged to have sard that, af two 
verses of the Qur’an (111 1, 74 11) amplying the sin of Abu Lahab 
and another man are in al-laz ft af mahfaz (the eternal onginal of the 
Qur’an), then the men cannot be blamed for their sins (7) ‘Amr 
demed the authenticity of an alleged Traditon , in this a man (who 
had bved a bad hfe) ordered his fnends to burn hus body when he 
died and to scatter the ashes, so that God could not punish him, but 
God collected the ashes and then pardoned the man (16) Some- 
what sumilar 1s the point of an argument between ‘Amr and the 
philologist Abi-"Amr ibn-al A’la (dc. 770) ‘Amr held that, if God 
failed to punish a man who had done something he had said he 
would punish, then he had ‘broken his word’ , the phulologist pointed 
out that the Arabs only spoke of ‘breaking one’s word’ when one had 
promised to do something good (11) Another story was ofa dream 
an winch a man had seen ‘Amr turned into an ape with a chain 
round his nech and, on asking hum what was the cause of this, had 
received the reply, ‘My belief in Qadansm ” 

‘These arguments are not on a high level The last (11) 1s only the 
expression of a dishke for Qadarism The second and third are not 
agamst Qadansm bout against the associated belief that suns wall cer- 
tainly be punished in the world to come—a belief winch 1s amphiett 
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in the thought of al-Hasan, More important than the arguments as 
arguments is the identity of the persons primarily responsible for the 
criticisms of ‘Amr. Van Iss noted that of the thirteen persons named 
in the stories six out of the cight older ones were disciples of al- 
Hasan, namely, Qatida (d. 735), Ayyiib as-Sikhuyant (d. 748), 
Yauus ibn-"Ubayd (d. 756), Sulayman at-Tay mt (d. 760), Hishim 
ibneal-Hassin al-Qardist (d. 763) and Ibn-"Awn (d 768); the 
seventh was the philologist just mentioned, while the eghth was vire 
tually unknown ; the five younger men were all pupils of the above. 
From this, and from various other pieces of information about these 
persons and others, van [ss concluded that a cleavage had aceuried. 
within the school of al-Hasan, but that it had not been at all com. 
plete for at least a generation, Por a time a number of men con- 
tinued to accept ‘Amr as a rehable transmitter of Thaditions. ven 
among his critics there were some fike Qatida and the younger Nab 
ibn-Qays who couk! be described as Qadarttes in some sense, This 
makes the bitterness of the attack on ‘Amr all the more remathable. 
Van [ss, doubtless correctly, sees it as due to two facts : the eater 
zeal and vigour of “Amr as a propagandist for his ideas, and his cle 
vation by the Mu‘tazila to the position of one of their founders, 15 

These conclusions are based on the assumption that the material 
in ad-Diraquint is authentic ; but there appear to be no reasons for 
questioning its authenticity. The picture derived from it by van Esa 
of discussions on Qadarism and other matters within the general 
religious movement is confirmed by the earlier material now to be 
examined, 

b) Ibn-Qutayba’s list of Qadanryva 

Va-Qutayba (a. 889) knew something about the Mu‘tazila, but to 
judge from the paucity of his references he must have regarded them 
as of minor importance.!°¢ He mentions Abi-l-dludhayl, an- 
Nazzim and Thumima, but dors not speak of them as Mu'tazilites, 
though neither does he call them Qadarites.'°7 He knows the story 
of Amr ibn-'Ubayd founding the Mu'tazila by going apart (i"tazala) 
from al-Hasan, but apparently does not know Wisil ibn-"Aqa', Thus 
the Hist to be considered contains only Qadarites who were not 
Muttazilites, ‘Amr ibn-'Ubayd is an exception, but only in appear- 
ance, for it will be argued in dealing with the Mu‘tazila, that the 
story of the withdrawal and the claim that he was their founder are 
{ater inventions, Yon-Qutayba’s list, arranged approximately in 
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order of death date, will be grven in the notes, and here the relevant 
information available will be mentioned briefly 19% 

Sufficient has already been said about Ma'bad al Juhani (1) and 
Ghaylan (8) After Ma‘bad the oldest person on the hst 1s Nasr ibn- 
‘Asim (2) who died in 708 He was a philologist and student of the 
Qur’an who 1s credited with having devised, at the instance of al- 
Hayaj, the system of single and double points for distinguishing 
letters ofa similar shape Ata’ ibn-Yasar (3d 721 or earlier), who 
lived mainly in Medina, also studied the Qur’in, and among other 
things counted the verses, words and letters He 1s sa:d to have taken 
part in the mising of Ibn-al Ash'ath, but lived for some time after- 
wards Another student of the division of the Qur’an into verses was 
Khalid tbn-Mi‘dan (4) of Homs (d 721), whose many prostratrons 
in prayer were said to have left a mark on his forehead Rather differ- 
ent was the distinguished writer on historical and other subjects, 
Wahb 1bn-Munabbth (5), who was born at San‘a as the son of a 
member of the Persian occupying force in the Yemen, and who died 
as judge therein 728 Hes said to have written a Arted al Qadar, but 
then to have recanted of his Qadante views His Qadarssm may be 
connected with his knowledge of the scriptures of other regions, 
especially the Jewish, despite a report to the opposite effect In 
abandoning :t he must also have abandoned any hostility he felt 
towards the Umayyads 

Next come two men who were clearly amportant scholars Mak’hil 
(6) was of eastern ongin, probably Sindi, and could not pronounce 
Arabic properly Yet az-Zuhn, according to one report, constdered 
him the greatest scholar of his tme mn Damascus, comparable to al- 
Hasan in Basra, Sa‘id abn-al Musayyab in Medina and ash-Sha‘bi 
in Kufa He was primamily ajunst Like Wahb he was stated, though 
not so definitely, to have abandoned his Qadarsm, and he cannot 
have been openly hostile to the régime or even very criucal Qatada 
(7), a man of pure Arab descent, was in some ways the chief disciple 
of al-Hasan al Basn, perhaps head of the main body of hus discrples 
until his own death in 735 Wath ‘Amr sbn-'Ubayd he was the chief 
transmitter of the master s Qur’anic interpretations , but he was also 
learned in ustory, genealogy and poetry A lesser scholar was Ibn 
Abi Nayth (10), a chent who lived in Mecca (d_ 749), and 1s known 
2s waramatier of the Qur'an commentary of Muoyaad (dd 922) 

No death dates are given for ‘Amr sbn Fa’id (12) and al-Fadl ar- 
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Ragqishi (13), but they probably come about this point, though the 
latter may be roughly a contemporary of al-Hasan. They differ from 
the men just mentioned in that they were primarily preachers, ‘Amr 
ibn-Fi'id was widely rejected as a transmitter of Traditions because 
of his Qadarite views. Al-Fadl came of a Persian family noted for its 
eloquence in Arabic, His views were similar to those of Ghaylin on 
various points ; but it is perhaps significant that Sulayman at-Taymi 
(d. 760), one of the pillars of the central party in Basra, became his 
son-in-law. Rather different again is ‘Abbid ibn-Mansiir (15) in 
that he was judge in Basra for periads both before and after the 
change of dynasty in 750; but he is also said to have handed on al- 
Hasan's Qur’dn-exegesis. Ibn-Is’hAq (17) is the great historian of 
the carcer of the Prophet, who hved first in Medina and then in 
Baghdad, but who also travelled in search of information (d. 767). 
He was accused of being both a Shitite and a Qadarite, and was 
touch criticized, especially in matters other than history. 

The remaining men on the list are of less importance, and some 
are relatively obscure. Kahmas (16) and Hisham ad-Dastuwa’i (18) 
were Traditionists in Basra; the former held views inclining to 
anthropomorphism. Thawr ibn-Yazid (18a) of Homs was well versed 
in Qur'nic and legal studies, and dishked ‘Ali. Sa'id ibn-Abt- 
Ariba (19) was in some ways the successor of Qatada in Basra 
especially in Qur’Anic studies, and was also said to have been the 
first to arrange Traditions in chapters. Next come four minor 
figures from Basra : Isma‘il ibn-Muslim al-Makhi (20), ‘Uthmin 
ibn-Migsam (21), Salih al-Murri (22), who was also a preacher, 
and Humim (or Hammim) ibn-Yahyi (23). The first was called 
“the Meccan’ because he had spent some years there ; he was closely 
associated with Yiinus ibn-‘Ubayd, another pillar of the centre, and 
was noted for his decisions on juristic questions. The shadowy ‘Uth- 
aan at-Tawil (24) is chiefly known from Mu'tazilite sources as a 
link between Wiasil and Aba-l-Hudhayl. ‘Abd-al-Warith at-Tanniiri 
(25) of Basra (d. 796) was widely regarded as a reliable transmitter 
despite his known association with ‘Amr ibn-‘Ubayd. Ghundar, 
NGh ibn-Qays and ‘Abbad ibn-Suhayb (26-8) were minor scholars 
in Rasra ; Yon.Sa'd seems to feel he has to explain how the last (d. 
827) was Qadarite at such a late date. 
bi ¢ results provided by this survey are perhaps not exciting, but 

ey have a certain importance. All the men named may be 
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regarded as members of the general religious movement, eather as 
scholars 1n some field or as preachers The paint has not been noted 
specially, but a great many of them were also ascetics We also have 
some impression of the variety of interest within the movement and. 
the absence of extreme specialization The central place of the study 
of the Qur’an, which was a feature of the Resala of al-Hasan, 1s seen 
to be a general characteristic from the frequent references to some 
aspect of it The list also confirms Josef van Ess’s conclusion that for 
a generation after the death of al-Hasan there was no sharp cleavage 
among his followers in Basra, and most of the alleged Qadanites mx 
happily with the others The most significant result of the examina- 
tuon, however, 1s to make it clear that Qadarism was largely a pheno- 
menon restricted to Basra, at least after 750 To begin with it had 
some exponents in Syna Khahd ibn-Mi'dan, Mak hil and Ghay- 
lan, with Thawr 1bn Yazid a little later. Wahb was in the Yemen, 
“Ata’ sbn-Yasir in Medina, Ibn Abi-Nayh in Mecca, and Ibn- 
Is'haq partly in Medina and partly m Baghdad, but all the rest 
were essentially Basrans This strange fact deserves further considera~ 
tuon, but that may be postponed until some further material has been 
examined 
©) Some predestinarran Tradstronists 

Lxamples have been given above (pp 104-7) of predestinanan 
Traditions Itis theoretically possible to examine all the names in all 
the wsnads of the very numerous versions of these Traditions, but in 
the present state of the study of the tsnad a small sample will probably 
give all the information that can be assimilated at the moment 

From the fact that al-Hasan’s Risala does not sptak of Traditions 
it would seer to be justfiable to infer that at this period they were 
not being greatly used as a defence of the predestimanian position 
From this it follows that they only began to be widely circulated 
during and after the first quarter of the eighth century It should 
therefore be instructive to look at thos¢ persons named in the wsnads 
who died between 725 and 775 This procedure does not assume that 
any 1sndd has been ‘produced backwards’,!©° but simply that the 
scholars of this period were those by whose efforts the Traditions 
became more widely arculated, and who must therefore be sup- 
posed to have approved of the Traditions The modern scholar, 
however, will at least in some cases find at difficult to resist the con- 
cluston that the rsndd has in fact been produced backwards 
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A point of interest comes to light with the second Tradition quoted 
above, that about the four things written down by the angel while 
the child is in the womb. In the first form of this given by al-Buhhari 
the transmitter who died in the period selected is al-A’mash (d. 765). 
The same scholar is also named in the Jbana of al-Ash'ari; and in 
Muslim’s collection no less than six (or with variants ten) different 
isnads are given for the transmission of this Tradition to Muslim from 
al-A'mash. In every case, however, the Tradition is said to have 
come to al-A‘mash from one Zayd ibn-Wahb who had it from (‘Abd- 
Allah) Tbn-Mas'td. ALA‘ mash is a well-known scholar of Kufa, but 
Zayd ibn-Wahb, also of Kufa, is a very minor figure. Moreover he is 
said to have died in 703 when al-A'mash was about thirteen ; and, 
though a boy of twelve might have remembered stories he heard 
then, one wonders whether al-A‘mash really remembered something 
which cannot have been of great moment at the time he heard 
itu9 

Other scholars whose names occur as transmitters of predestin- 
arian Traditions may be mentioned briefly. "4! Mansiir ibn-Mu'tamir 
(x) of Kufa was slightly earlier than al-A'mash for he died in 749. 
Basra was not unrepresented. Apart from Shu‘ba (2), who handed. 
on Traditions from al-A'mash and died in 776, there was Dawid 
ibn-Abi-Hind (9), who died in 757, and the important historian 
Ma'mar ibn-Rashid (4). The latter was chiefly known as the man 
who handed on the historical material collected by az-~Zuhri (5) ; 
and this included some predestinarian Traditions. He had also con- 
nections with San‘a, and received some Traditions from Hammam 
(6), the brother of Wahb ibn-Munabbih. Az-Zuhri (d. 742), who 
Was mentioned in the previous chapter, lived mostly at Medina, and 
on the question of Qadarism presumably supported the Umayyads. 
Some of his predestinarian Traditions were also transmitted by 
Yunus ibn-Yazid al-Ayli (7), who died in 769. Another scholar of 
Medina was al-A‘raj (8), who later went to Alexandria and died 
there in 735, while some of his material was handed on by Abii-z- 
Zinad (g), known chiefly as a jurist in Medina (d. 748). Yet an- 
other Medinan scholar was Abi-Hazim (10), wha had been on good 
terms with the caliph Hisham and lived until 757. Finally we may 
Name as a scholar from Mecca Abti-z-Zubayr al-Makhi (11), who 
died in 745 and whose material was further transmitted in both 
Basra and Kufa. 
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‘This list 1s sufficient to show that by the early aghth century pre- 
destinarian Traditions were circulating in all the intellectual centres 
of the Islarmc world The rivalry of Kufa and Basra mght make one 
suppose that Kufa Jed the way in the ant-Qadarite movement, but 
this 1s far from being demonstrated The Traditions, of course, differ 
from one another tn the degree of predestinarian feehng Some, such 
as the last two quoted above, are opposed to passivity and drift, and 
insist that a man must ‘work’ In part at least these mught have been 
approved by al Hasan Thus the contrast between the Qadarites and 
the predestinanans must not be exaggerated 

a) Conclusion 

In order to understand the change of attitudes which took place 
among Muslims 1n the course of the exghth century it 1s necessary to 
review the various stages represented by the pre-Islamic Arabs, the 
Qur’an, the Umayyad regime and al Hasan al-Basri Among the 
pre Islamic Arabs, then, there was a belief in the inevitability of 
what might be called the framework of human hife—such matters as 
the amount of food available and the date of death In so far as 1t was 
genuinely accepted this belief had the positive value of removing 
anmety, since one could not alter predetermined matters by ‘being 
anxious’ about them This belief, of course, could easily be abused, 
especially when it was held not by nomads but by urban dwellers, 
for it could become an excuse for the inactivity that was further en- 
couraged by the climate The Qur’an accepted the pre-Islamic be 
hef im the mevitable framework of human hfe, but it saw this as 
ultimately the work of God who was merciful and compassionate At 
the same tune by its doctrine of the Last Judgement tt regarded the 
eternal destiny of the individual man as depending on the moral 
quality of hts actrons 

The Umayyad claims that they were caliphs of God and their rule 
divinely predetermined are to some extent an abuse of predestin- 
anan views, yet because this was mostly m line with the old Arab 
conception it preserved some of the positive value of that and doubt- 
Jess helped to reduce anmety in a time of rapid social change The 
critics of the Umayyads were on the theoretical side concerned about 
their abuse of predestinanan ideas Al-Hasan jomed in this entrcism 
when, 1n respect of the Umayyad assernon that their acts were by 
God's detemmuaanon, he sad, ‘The enenues of God fhe * He was more 
concemed, however, with the ordmary man’s tendency to use pre- 
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destination as an excuse for inactivity and drift. Hence he empha- 
sized individual responsibility, especially in the moral sphere, and 
held—or at Least implied —that man was in general capable of fil- 
filling God’s commands. This last was the central thesis of the Qadar- 
ites, and to this extent al-Hasan was a Qadarite. He balanced it, 
however, by his insistence on God's mercy and on his ultimate con- 
trol of what happens to a man. To this extent, then, he was not a 
Qadarite. There was a danger, however, in al-Hasan’s teaching, 
whether it was present in his own sermons or only in those of his 
followers, This danger was that ordinary men would place too much 
emphasis on the attainment of a satisfactory eternal destiny by their 
ovn efforts. Overinsistence on the moral quality of a man’s acts leads 
in course of time to what may be called ‘moral anaiety’ ; and this 
brings about a swing of the pendulum in the other direction. 

The use of predestinarian ideas to justify Umayyad rule certainly 
ceased to be a relevant factor after the change of dynasty in 750; but 
even before that date these ideas may have been declining in impor- 
tance, It is perhaps worth remembering that the poets Jarir and al- 
Farazdaq died about the same time as al-Hasan. This new situation 
would remove some of the objections to the circulation of predestins 
arian Traditions. It may also be noted that it is more difficult to 
argue for Umayyad rule from the Traditions than it is from isolated 
verses of the Qur'in, In this way the general trend towards supple- 
menting the Qur'in by Traditions would make it easier to oppose 
Qadarism without being pro-Umayyad. Indeed in the early ninth 
century some of the Mu'tazilites, who held a more sophisticated form 
of Qadarism along with other doctrines, stood close to the ‘Abbisid 
Government and influenced its policies. 

Tt may be useful at this point to distinguish two ‘degrees’ of pre- 
destinarian doctrine. The first ‘degree’ would be the view that what 
happens toa man is determined by God, but that the man’s reaction 
to circumstances is not necessarily determined. An expression of this 
is the assertion that ‘what reaches you could not possibly have missed 
you, and what misses you could not possibly have reached you’, 2? 
In contrast to this the second ‘degree’ is the belief that a man’s reace 
ton to circumstances is also predetermined. This is eapressed by 
saying that his place in heaven or hell is predetermined and known. 
It occurs also in the Tradition about a man doing good deeds for 
most of his life and then being ‘overtaken by his book’ and doing evil 
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deeds 1n his closing years or months and so earning a place m hell 
The first of these ‘degrees’ 1s not far from the position of al Hasan , 
the second and more extreme ‘degree’ may be regarded as an attempt 
to counter moral anxiety 

It remains to try to explain why certa:n members of the general 
religious movernent were given the name of ‘Qadantes’ by Ibn-Sa'd 
and Ibn Qutayba These two wmters lived in the mnth century when 
most members of the general religious movement had accepted the 
first ‘degree’ of predestnanan doctrine and probably also the second, 
and also made some slight acknowledgement of man’s responsibility 
for his actions When a man was labelled a Qadanite, then, 1t must 
have been largely a matter of emphass The Qadarites, we may 
suppose, were those who in speaking of human responsibility empha- 
sized the dependence of a man’s destiny on his own efforts, and at 
the same trme had little to say about the first form of predestimarzan 
doctrine and nothing at all about the second If this 15 the basis of 
the name, there 1s some justification for saying that al-Hasan was not 
a Qadante The disappearance of true Qadarism in the ninth cen- 
tury 1s doubtless due to the fact that men either accepted the pre- 
destunanan Traditions or else turned to Mu‘tazilsm 

‘The disappearance of Qadansm did not mean an end of discus- 
ston of the problems in this field Wath the Mu'tazilites and the 
Ash‘arites there was a more elaborate analysis of human action 
Moral annety was dealt with by the elaboration of the doctnne of 
Muhammad's intercession for Muslims on the Last Day and by some 
aspects of Mury: ite doctrine, though it came to be generally accepted 
that 1t was wrong to assert that the moral qualtty of acts had no ulti- 
mate importance In vanous ways later thinkers were trying to 
maintain a balance between the trustworthiness of God and the need 
for moral effort 

5 
The use of the name ‘Qadanyya’ and ats opposites 

Ina short article Carlo Nallino discussed how it came to be that the 
word ‘Qadan’, which one would expect to refer to an upholder of 
God s gadar, in fact meant the opposite His suggestion was that the 
term was applied to men who spent much time debaung about the 
Qadar and so made it an important question, irrespective of the pre- 
cise view they held 13 The suggestion may be sound up to a point, 
but it 1s more important to notce that ‘Qadante’ quickly became an. 
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abusive nickname which cach side tried to fasten on the ather. Thus 
‘Amr ibnUbayd, though widely attacked for his Qadarite views, is 
found writing a ‘Refutation of the Qadariyya’, while al-Jahiz, who 
was Mu'tazilite, spoke of the caliph ‘Umar ibn-‘Abd-al-’Aziz writing 
hooks on the Qadar in the fashion of the Jahmyya.''* The correct 
use of the name 1s discussed by al-Ash‘ari thus: 
The Qadarites consider that we deserve the name of Qadar, 
because we say that God has determned (qaddara) evil and 
unbelief, and whoever affirms (suthbst) the Qadar is a Qadar- 
ite, not thore who do not affirm it. The reply to them is : The 
Qadarite is he who affirms that the Qadar is his own and not 
his Lord's, and that he himself determines his acts and not 
his Creator. This is the proper use of language .. .!15 
An examination of the ways in which al-Ash‘art uses the word 
qadar shows that he gives it the meaning of ‘determination’ (in an 
active sense) or ‘power of determining’ ; he sometimes has tagdir as 
an alternative, as in the phrase man athbata t-lagdir h-llah, ‘he who 
affirmed the determination ay God's’.1"4 Selief in free will is also 
called ‘the doctrine of the Qadar according to the view of the 
Mu'tavilitey’,1!? The opposing view is expressed hy athbata, as in the 
phrase just quoted, or by the verbal noun whbdt, ‘affirmation’, in 
such phrases as: qdld fi-t-qadar br-l-ithbat or bi-thbdt al-gadar, ‘they 
held the affirmation of Qadar (sc. as belonging to God)',"* When 
al-Ash‘arl uses the phrase ‘the doctrine of the Qadar’ to mean the 
doctrine of free will, he always adds a qualification ; and the same is 
probably true of later Ash‘arites like ash-Shahrastant. 1? The latter 
hat sometimes an expanded form of the phrase which feaves no 
dubiety + uhbdt al-qadar khayri-ké wa-sharri-hi min al-‘abd, ‘afismation 
of the Qadar, both good and bad, as being from men’ ; adafa l-gadar 
Khayra-hu wa-sharva-hu ila (ah, ‘attributed the Qadar, both good and 
had, to God’, 120 
On the other hand, al-Ash‘arl uses ihbat only of those who affirm 
that the Qadar is God's, whereas ash-Shahrastant (as in one of the 
examples given) can use it of those who affirm that the Qadar is 
man's. Al-Ash'art alvo has the name Abi al-[thbat in an absolute 
sense for the believers in God’s Qadar, ay in the following passage 
The Qadariyya revile those who oppose them in respect of 
the Qadar; the Ahi al-Haqq (‘the people of truth’ or those 
whom he himself approved) calf them Qadariyya, and the 
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latter call them (the Ahl al Hagq) Muybira although they 
themselves are more appropnately called Qadanyya than the 
Ahi al Ithbat 174 
Ibn Qutayba speaks both of sthbat and Ahl al Ithbat sn this sense 12? 
‘The only members of the Ahl al Ithbat named by al Ash ars are 
Duar al Kusham and possibly Muhammad 1bn Harb Since al 
‘hushani was a follower of an Nayar and an Nayar s views are simi 
lar to those ascribed to the Ahl al Ithbat !23 he should probably be 
reckoned among them along with another follower Burghuth and 
likewise the related group of Khar yites round Muhammad ibn 
Harb and Yahya 1bn Abi Kamil 
‘While Ahl al Ithbat was a name these people were perhaps ready 
to apply to themselves their opponents (as in the quotation above) 
called them Mujbira a name also employed by Ibn Qutayba with 
the varrant Jabnyya (less correctly Jabanyya) 124 The Sunnute al 
Malat: (d 987) says that one who calls another a muybir 1s a Qadar 
ite ™5 and this as confirmed by the fact that the Mu tazilite al 
Khayyat has about a dozen references to Muybira in Kitab al Intisar 
‘The corresponding name for the doctrine 1s abr compulsion or 
ybar compelling which 1s used chiefly by Qadarites and Mu tazil 
ites though a Maturidite author 1s found accusing the Ash arites of 
gabr 16 At a later date the Ash arites developed a theory that their 
doctrine—that of kash acquisition —~was a mean between yaby and 
qadar and Jabnyya then became a convenient classificatory term 
for the purposes of herestogeaphers lke al Baghdad: and ash Shah 
rastani These pomts make it clear that there never was a sect of 
Jabriyya Jabrryya and Muybira were mecknames applied by the 
Mu tazila and their likes to those who may in anticipation be called 
muddle of the road Sunnites As used by ash Shahrastam (who fur 
ther distinguishes between pure and moderate Jabriyya Ahaha 
mutawassita) the term seems to refer only to spurious sects like the 
Jahmuyya (to be discussed in the next chapter) Where the term 
Qadante has been used in this book it 1s of course roughly in the 
Ash ante Sunmte sense and not im that of their opponents 
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The subjects to be discussed in this chapter are well indicated, at 
least in an Islamic context, by the title, but the connotations of the 
occidental word ‘faith’ (or for or Glaube) have to be avoided. More~ 
over the starting-point for the consideration of these topics will be 
the sect of the Muryi’a, and yet in the course of the study the sect wilt 
be found rather to melt away. 
1 
The application of the term ‘Murji’a’ 
a) The standard occidental new 

The treatment of the Murji'a in recent occidental books has tended 
to suggest that one was dealing with a single well-defined trend in 
Islamic thought. There might indeed be some development within 
it, but it was on the whole a unitary trend, An expression of this 
standard view is given by Arent Jan Wensinck in The Muslim Creed. 
He speaks of the Murji'ites as the ‘extreme opponents’ of the Khiri- 
jites, since they were prepared to accept temporal rulers even when 
their conduct was sinful in certain respects. They also held that 
works were irrelevant to faith, and this implied that faith had a de+ 
gree of stability and was not impaired by sin. A somewhat similar 
view was presented earlier by Duncan Black Macdonald.? Ignaz 
Goldziher was aware of the complexities introduced by some of the 
material in Ibn-Sa'd, but did not clearly formulate any alternative 
to the standard view.? It will presently become evident that this 
standard view, though not altogether false, is at best only a small 
part of the truth. 

The complexity of the subject is further illustrated by the diffi. 
culties experienced by certain Muslim writers. One of the difficulties 
is that Abi-Hanifa, from whom the Hanafite legal madhhab or rite 
takes its name, is sometimes called a Murji’ite. Since it is unthinkable 
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that one of the Sunnite legal rtes should be named after a heretic, 
various wniters of a later date deny that he was a Muryr’ite Ash- 
Shahrastini concedes that he mught be called a Muryr’ste of the 
Sunna , but his difficulties are made manzfest by the fact that he had 
already subdivided the Mury’a into four those of the Khaw4ry, 
those of the Qadariyya, those of the Jabnyya, and pure Mury’a 41f 
the problems are to be solved, the first task 1s to distinguish the ways 
in which different groups of wnters use the term 

b) The Ask'arite-Sunnte mew 
Not unexpectedly the Muslim view closest to the occidental view 18 
the Ash‘ante version of the Sunmte view This 1s because the leading 
herestographers mm later times were Ash‘arites, and ash-Shahrastani 
an particular has been influentral with occidental scholars Itis neces 
sary to specify the Ash‘arite version, since on the pomts at issue im this 
chapter ther fellow-theologians the Maturidites, as followers of Abii- 
Hanufa, sometimes differed from them, as also did the Hanbalites 
Al-Ash‘ar: himself does not give any account of the views he'd in 
common by the Murjr'ites Ash-Shahrastan disungwshes two mean- 
ings of the word 17a’, the verbal noun corresponding to the participle 
Mury’a_ firstly, ‘postpommng’ or ‘putting after’, and secondly, ‘giving 
hope’ The first apphes when the Mur ites put works (‘amal) after 
intention and assent (to doctrnes—‘agd) , and the second 1s found 
when they assert that ‘where there 1s faith sin does no harm’ He 
goes on to state that ta’ can also mean postponing the decision about 
the grave sinner until the resurrection and putting ‘Al: down from 
the first place (in succession to Muhammad) to the fourth Al- 
Baghdad: seems to think of sya” as prmanly the putting of works 
after ‘faith’ $ 

ce) The Mu‘tazlites 

A clear statement of the Mu'tazilite position 1s given by al Khayyat 
It 1s linked with the Mu‘tazilte conception of al manztla bayn al- 
manzilatayn Where the Kharyites say that the grave sinner 1s an un- 
believer (Kafr), al Hasan al Basn says he 1s 2 hypocnte (munafiq) 
and the Mury’ites say he 1s a believer (mu’min), they say that he 1s 
neither the one nor the other, but 1s m an imtermedhate position © 
Ths 13 perhaps a shghily unfiat charatieratuon of those who post- 
poned judgement on grave sinners, since they did not assert that they 
were belevers, but only that they were to be treated as believers in 
this world, but on the other hand many of those who postponed. 
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judgement, by also putting works after faith, did go on to hold that 
grave sinners were believers, and even that they would eventually 
reach heaven. Be that as it may, the point emphasized by the 
Mu'tazilites was that the persons they called Murji’ites made the 
grave sinner out to be a believer. Not too much weight need be given 
to the statement of ash-Shahrastani, in defending Abi-Hanifa from 
the charge of being a Murji’ite, that the Mu'tazila and the Khari- 
jite sect of Wa'idiyya gave this name to those who opposed them in 
their Qadarism ; this docs not tally with the carly texts now acces~ 
sible to us. 
d) The Shi'a 

An important early Shi'ite (Imamite) text is the book of sects as- 
cribed to an-Nawbakhti In this there is a passage which states that 
the basic sects of the community are four : the Shi'a, the Mu'tazila, 
the Murji’a and the Khawarij This scems reasonable until one real- 
izes that the Sunnites are not mentioned, and realizes further that 
the writer could not have considered himself a Sunnite. From this it 
follows that those normally called Sunnites must be included some- 
where among the four groups mentioncd. It is conccivable that men 
normally regarded as Sunnites but favourably disposed towards ‘Ali 
{such as Ahmad ibn-Hanbal) might have been placed among the 
Shi'a ; but otherwise most Sunnites would seem to be included among 
the Murji’a. This inference is confirmed by another statement in the 
same book where the Murji’a are said to have four sub-sects : (1) 
the Jahmiyya, followers of Jahm ibn-Safwan ; (2) the Ghayliniyya, 
followers of Ghaylan ibn-Marwin ; (3) the Masiriyya, followers of 
‘Amr ibn-Qays al-Masir, and including Abi-Hanifa ; (4) the Shuk- 
kak or Batriyya, the Ay’hab al-Hadith, including Sufydn ath- 
Thawri, Sharik, Ibn-Abi-Layla, ash-Shafi'i and Malik ibn-Anas, and 
also known as the Hashwiyya. The writer had previously said that 
‘they are called the Murji’a because they associate with both the 
opposing sides and consider that all the people of the Qibla are be- 
lievers through their public profession of faith, and they hope for 
pardon for them all’.? 

From all this it would seem that for an-Nawbakhti the distinctive 
characteristic of the Murji’ite is that he docs not put ‘Ali above 
‘Uthmin, This is implied at one point by Ibn-Sa'd; of a certain 
Muhirib (who died between 724 and 738) he reports that ‘he be- 
longed to the first Murji’a who “postponed” ‘Ali and ‘Uthman and 
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did not bear witness to (their) faith or unbelief? * The natural infer- 
ence from this would be that anyone who places ‘Ali above ‘Uthmin 
belongs rn the other camp An example of this anti-Murp’ite position 
as Ibrahim an-Nakha‘s, of whom Ibn Sa‘d reported that he greatly 
disliked the Mury'a, and considered them worse than the Azraqutes 
and the People of the Book , and further that he hked ‘Ali better than. 
‘Uthmin, but would not speak all of ‘Uthman His remark that he 
was neither a Saba’ite nor a Muryrite, 1s thus seen to mean that he 
thought highly of ‘Ah without attmbuting to him any supernatural 
powers and that, though he placed ‘Uthm4n lower, he neither con- 
demned him (Like the Khanyites) nor ‘postponed’ the decision about 
him ° Ibn Sa‘d does not appear to apply the name Shi'a to a post 
ton such as Ibrahim’s, but he mentions six brothers :n Kufa of whom 
two were Shi'ites (yatashayya"én), two Murrites, winle two held the 
views of the Khanyites ,?° and from this it might be supposed that 
these were the three groups into which the men of Kufa were 
divided 

It1s not without signficance that of exghteen persons descnbed by 
Ibn-Sa‘d as Muryr’ites, eleven are from Kufa , of the others one was 
from Medina (al-Hasan rbn-Muhammad tbn-al-Hanafiyya}, one 
from Mecca, one from Basra, one from al-Mada’n and three from 
Khurasan " From this 1t would seem that the Mury’a was specially 
connected with disputes which arose within the communrty of Mus- 
hms at Kufa Kufa had always been a stronghold of men who were 
1n some sense partisans of ‘Ali, and so it would not be surprising if 
opposition to such partisanstup also appeared at Kufa One may also 
go further and wonder whether Ibn Sa‘d had in some sense ShT'ite 
sympathies His senior colleague and friend al-Waqidi {d 823) had 
had among his teachers Sufyan ath-Thawri, who was one of the 
leading anti-Mury’ites in Kufa (1n the usual sense) , and Ibn-Sa‘d 
himself was a chent of a member of the ‘Abbasid family 12 Thus he 
humself may well have held views similar to those of Ibrahim an- 
Nakha‘i 

Ibn-Qutayba also may have sympathized with ths postion He 
clearly distinguishes between Rafidites and Shi'a, for him the Ra- 
fidites are those who in some way reject the first three caliphs, while 
the Shi'a appear to be those who do not speak ill of these caliphs 
but who think more highly of ‘Ali #3 His hst of the Shi'a, however, 
includes some of the men whom an-Nawbakhu placed among the 
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Murji’a, namely, Sufyan ath-Thawri and Sharik. He also includes 
many respected names from among the scholars of Kufa, such as 
Ybrahim an-Nakha‘i, al-A'mash and Wahi’, as well as Shu'ba from 
Basra. 
e) The Hanbalites 
It will be useful to mention an early Hanbalite criticism of the 
Murjrites, since Ash‘arism grew out of the Hanbalite form of Sun- 
nism (if the term may be applied in the ninth century), The criti- 
cisms occur in the appendix to the document called by Henri Laoust 
“Agida I, which consists of material attributed to Ahmad ibn-Hanbal 
himself and is certainly early. The theses to be condemned are : that 
faith is word (gaze!) without works ; that the faith of one believer is 
not superior in degree to that of another, and that the faith of men, 
angels and prophets is the same ; that faith does not increase and de- 
crease ; and that there is no uncertainty about faith (that is, that itis 
incorrect to say, ‘I am a believer, if God will’).14 It will be seen 
presently how these points emerge in the discussions. 
f) The Khanjites 
Ahmad ibn-Hanbal also complained that he and his friends were 
called Murji’a by the Khinjites. It is easy to see how this comes 
about. The Khrijites held that ‘Uthmn was a grave sinner, where- 
as it was a mark of Murji’ism to ‘postpone’ the decision about him 
and regard him practically as a believer. 
2 
Reconstruction of the development 
After this review of the different ways in which the name of Murji’a 
was applied it is possible to attempt a reconstruction of the course of 
development to show how the different applications are connected 
with one another. The obvious starting-point is a verse of the 
Qur’dn which has not been mentioned so far. 
a) The Quranic basis 
Tris generally held by Muslim scholars—and the opinion seems to be 
justified—that the term Murji’a is derived from the Quranic 
Phrase, ‘some are deferred for the command of God? (9. 106)7). The 
word translated ‘deferred’ is either murjacena or munja’iina, but the 
commentators (e.g. at-Tabari) hold that these are identical in mean- 
ing, and come from aya’a, ‘to postpone, place later’. The verbal 
noun ifa’ is used, at least from the time of Ibn-Sa'd, to mean ‘the 
belief of the Murji’a’; but ij@” may also be the verbal noun from 
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aryZ, ‘to cause to hope’. The verse 1n question 1s held to refer to three 
men who stayed away from the expedition to Tabak in 631, and who 
were then ‘sent to Coventry’ by the Muslims on Muhammad's 
orders Though the men confessed that they were in the wrong, Mu- 
hammad would not pardon them but sard he must wart for a revela- 
tion of the command of God, that 1s, God’s deciston whether they 
were to be punished further or not Verse 118/9 was later revealed 
and they were pardoned There as no close parallel between the ar- 
cumstances of 631 and those of later umes, but the verse clearly 
eapresses the idea that in some cases man should not judge a question 
of guilt or innocence but should leave the decision to God 
b) The postponement of a dectsion about ‘Als and ‘Uthman 

Itis most hkely that the first application of the idea of 177d” was to the 
decision in respect of ‘Uthmin and ‘Ali This 1s implied by the state- 
ment of Ibn-Sa'd quoted above to the effect that the first Mury’a 
‘postponed’ the decision about the two men and did not say whether 
they were believers or unbehevers ?* Tis presumably refers to the 
assignment of the man in question to heaven or hell At a this- 
worldly level ‘postponement’ imphes a reyecuon of the Khinte 
thesis that 'UthmAn was an unbehever and therefore excluded from 
the community Some Khanyites had also for a time regarded ‘Ah 
as an unbeliever and had fought against him There as enndence of 
opposition between groups of Khanyites and Mury’ites at the ume of 
the rising of Yazid ibn-al-Muhallab (in 720) 3& 

There 1s interesting contemporary evidence of this position in a 
poem by Thabit Qutna (d 728), who was putin charge of one of the 
regions of Khurasan by Yazid abn-al-Muhallab when he was gover- 
nor there 17 The poem 1s difficult to translate and interpret in 
places, but the following doctrinal assertions seem to be clear (a) 
we postpone (decisions in) matters which are doubtful, (b) all 
Mushms are following Islam (al-muslimin ‘ald Leaslim kullu-hum)— 
presumably meaning that all calling themselves Muslims are truly 
Muslims, (¢) no sin amounts to shirk (sdolatry) so long as men pro- 
fess God’s umty, {d) we shed (? Muslim) blood only im self-de- 
fence, (¢) he who fears God in this world has the reward of hus piety 
on the Last Day, (f) an affair decreed by God cannot be reversed, 
and what he decrees (gada) 1s right (rushd) , (g) every Khanyite errs 
an. lus wie, even. vf be 1s earnrst and Gad framng, (b) ‘AL and 
“Uthmin are two servants of God who dad not associate (any deity) 
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with him ; they will be rewarded according to their striving, which is 
known to God, but no verse is revealed (deciding their merits). 

This material shows that the early Murji’a accepted both ‘Ali and 
‘Uthman as rightful rulers of the community, and refused to reject 
either on account of sin. They probably also refused to decide on the 
respective merits of the two men. In all this there is a concern for the 
unity of the community, and a refusal to accept the Kharijite theses 
that the grave sinner 1s by his sin excluded from the community, 
According to this poem a man ceases to be a Muslim only through 
shuk, idolatry, or, more exactly, the associating of other beings with 
God in the worship due to him alone. Assertion (f) appears to be 
directed against the Qadarites. 

The political attitudes of the Murji’a are not altogether clear. A 
scholar of Kufa (d. 746) alleged that ‘the Musji’a follow the religion 
of their kings’, and the caliph al-Ma’miin (813-33) is reported to 
have said something similar.'® This is in line with their recognition 
of any cahph not guilty of shirk, and with assertion (d) about not 
shedding blood. On the other hand, some persons alleged to be 
Murjiites took, part in the rising of Ibn-al-Ash‘ath (701-4).!9 Ghay- 
lan ad-Dimashqi, who is reckoned a Murji’ite as well as a Qadarite, 
was suspected of plotting against the government ; there were 
es in arms at the time of the Muhallabid rising in 720, and 

al-Harith ibn-Surayj, who led a rising on the north-eastern fron- 
tiers in the closing years of the Umayyads, did so on the basis of a 
MaurjVite doctrine.?° Thus the Murji’a were not always out-and-out 
supporters of the Umayyads. 

The ‘postponement’ of a judgement on ‘Ali and ‘Uthman, when 
deliberately adopted by persons living more than half a century 
later, is itself the mark of a political attitude. In so far as it rejects 
the Khirijite claim that ‘UthmAn was justly killed, itimplies that the 
Umayyad dynasty, as heirs of ‘Uthmin, are legitimate rulers. The 
relevance of its views on ‘Ali up to about 740 are not so clear, except 
that they imply no support for the attempts of al-Hasan, al-Husayn 
and others to gain the caliphate. When the ‘Abbasids began their 
hid for the caliphate on the basis that this was restricted to the clan 
of Hashim and indeed to their own line, Murji’ite theory would 
oppose this, That is to say, they would not agree that the ‘Abbasid 
claim to the caliphate was superior to that of the Umayyads; but 
once the ‘Abbasids had gained control of the empire and eliminated 
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the Umayyad family the Murjrites would have no grounds for not 
accepting them In general their chief concern was to preserve the 
‘unity of the community of Muslims 

c) The ‘postponement’ of “Als to fourth place 
The pornt just discussed, though it has a particular reference, cor- 
responds to ash-Shahrastani’s third way of applytng za’, namely, to 
the postponing until the resurrection of the deciston about the grave 
sinner His fourth way was the putting of ‘Ali down from the first 
place after Muhammad to the fourth As will be seen subsequently, 
the standard Sunnite view came to be that the chronological order 
of the first four caliphs was also the order of merit, but it 1s not clear 
how far this view was accepted in the first half of the eaghth century 
Most scholars in the general religrous movement would have placed 
Abu-Bakr and "Umar first and second, but perhaps some in Ibn- 
Qutayba’s list of Shi‘a would have made ‘Ah first The Zaydites (to 
be discussed later) held ‘Ah to be first in order of mertt, but asserted 
that he acquiesced in the ‘imamate of the infernor’ (:mamat al- 
mafdul), that 1s, Abu-Bakr and the others In the first half of the 
eighth century the position of ‘Uthman was not clear, since 1t was 
sometimes linked with criticisms of the Umayyad dynasty For this 
reason it seems unlikely that at this period :zya’ had the connotation 
of reducing ‘Ah to fourth place That connotation or apphcation was 
only meaningful after the later Sunnite view had been widely 
accepted 

d) The regarding of the grave sinner as a beltever 
The ‘postponement’ of the decision about the grave sinner naturally 
leads to the view that he 1s a believer That he should be treated as a 
believer 1s the first consequence of the ‘postponement’, but among 
the ancient Arabs there was a tendency to think in communal terms 
That 1s to say, ‘the believers’ were thought of primarily as a socral 
unit The concept of ‘belief’ or ‘faith’ was, for those who thought in 
this way, secondary and derrved from the concept of the social unit 
‘Faith’ or man was simply what made a man a member of this body 
of ‘believers’ or mu’mimn In a similar way 14’ could indicate what 
made a man a member of the Muryi’a, and ‘zal what made him 
one of the Mu'tazila Now for those who ‘postponed’ the deciston 
the grave sinner was a member of the social unut, and they then had 
to face the problem of defining zman so that 1t corresponded to that 
which made a man a member of this social umit All this 1s :n con- 
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trast to the modern European outlook which makes the concept of 
faith (or foi or Glaube) primary and from this basis proceeds to de- 
fine the community. For this reason all Luropean translations of 
{min have misleading connotations, as will be seen when Mustim 
views are expaunded more fully in the next section. 

Since the grave sinner is to he a member of the community, 
‘works’ must be excluded from imdn, and it therefore comes to be 
defined as intellectual assent to certain doctrines together with a 
public profession of this. The opponent has thus some justification 
for saying that ‘works’ are ‘postponed’ or ‘put afer’ fda, This was 
one of the applications of the term mentioned by ash-Shahrastint. 
Another of his applications, the giving of hope, comes from the same 
line of thought by a slightly different route. It came to he widely held 
that everyone with fda, in the sense of intellectual assent and public 
profession, had an assured hope of Paradise, 

©) The carkest Murs tes 

‘The earliest Murji'ites were essentially men who wanted to preserve 
the unity of the Islamic community, and one source of inj’ seems to 
be oppoution to the fissiparous tendencies of the Kharyites. Not sur- 
prisingly such men were criticized by the Kiarijites as immoral, 
because they appeared to make light of grave sins, Yet the vast body 
of Muslims rejected the Kharijite view of the grave sinner. They held 
that he should be punished but not excluded from the community ; 
and they did not exclude men from the community for minor differ- 
ences in belief. 

Any such account of the beginnings of Murjism, hawever, fails ta 
explain the fact that a preponderant number of the men described as 
Murji'ites by Tbn-Sa'd or Ibn-Qutayba came from Kufa, 2! It is con- 
ceivalsle that our sources arc lnased, especially In-Sa'd, or that the 
name was used more in Kufa than elsewhere. Yet at Basra there cers 
tainly was tension between Kharijites and those who held what might 
be called irja’, and Muw'tazilite doctrine is presented as a middle way 
between these two groups, On the whole it seems most likely that the 
ia’ of Kufa was originally distinct from that of Basra and other 
places. In Kufa many men favoured ‘All and this may have implicd 
that they were liable to revolt against the Umayyads if'a good oppors 
tunity presented itself, Other men would see this attitude as potens 
tially divisive of the community and would work to maintain unity, 
They may have based their political position on the Quranic verse 
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with muryauna, and they would then be mchnamed Munvites in a 
pejorative sense Nevertheless as opponents of the divisive tendencies 
of both Shiites and Khariptes all these early Muryvites were fore- 
runners of the Sunmtes, and deserve to be honoured as such The 
further problem of how some Murji’ism came to be regarded as 
heretical will be considered later 
3 
Membership of the commun:ty 
a) The original basis of membership 

Dunng the lifetime of Muhammad there appear to have been two 
‘ways in which membershup of the Islam:c community was attained, 
one more applicable to groups and the other to individuals 2? The 
first way 1s exemphfied in the Qur’an where salat and zahat frequently 
occur together in contexts which suggest that these are the essen 
tial marks of membershyp of the community ?? The performing of 
the salat or worship was normally a communal activity, and the 
collectors of sadagét mentioned in the accounts of Muhammad’s ad- 
munistration, who at this period were probably dealing with what 1s 
called zakdt in the Qur'an were sent to tribes or parts of tribes 74 In 
the wars of the Ridda or Apostasy during the caliphate of Abii Bakr 
it appears that the act by which a tmbe publicly denounced its alle- 
grance to the caliph in Medina was 11s refusal to send the customary 
money payments to him It1s virtually certain, then, that Muham- 
mad made a specific requirement of salt and zakat from the tribes or 
groups who wanted to join hus federation There are indeed some 
Tater instances where the public performance of the worship by an 
individual apostate was taken as a proof that he had abandoned his 
apostasy , but this does not contradict the general principle that the 
performance of the salét was a communal obligation 

The more individualstic way of becoming a member of the Is- 
Jamic community was by the repetition of the shahada or confession 
of faith —‘there 1s no deaty but God, Muhammad 1s the messenger of 
God? 'This is attested in Tradition A pagan Arab, whose name was 
on the lst of persons proscribed at the conquest of Mecca, managed 
to avoid death by making his way secretly nto Muhammad s pre- 
sence and then, before he could be arrested, repeating the confession 
of faith 75 The precise wording of the whole confession 1s not found 
in the Qur’an, though it may be said to be amphed ?¢ The first half, 
however, occurs many times (including vanants), but not as a 
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formula to be repeated ; and it may well be that in Muhammad's 
lifetime only this first half was used, since in most cases there would 
also be some act or gesture of personal loyalty. The need for the 
whole formula was perhaps only felt towards the year 700 when 
many dhimmis, who had believed in God but not in Muhammad’s 
messengetship, wanted to become Muslims ; and this is all that the 
material in Tradition can be said to demonstrate, though it may 
contain some genuine reminiscences of the practice before 632. 

In later times only a small proportion of Muslims were converts 
from something else, since the majority were born into Islam ; and so 
there is more discussion of how a man loses the status of mu’mtn or 
muslim than of how he gains it. The latter was mainly by public pro- 
fession of faith, The loss of status had serious legal consequences, and 
was therefore discussed by the jurists. They distingushed takfir and 
tabdi’. The latter was the declaration that a man was a mubtads‘, 
guilty of b:d'a, literally ‘innovation’ but tantamount to ‘heresy’. The 
former was the declaration that a man was a Aéfir, ‘unbeliever’, 
guilty of kufr, ‘unbelief’. There was a tendency among theologians 
and others to make such charges far too readily against opponents, 
and al-Ghazali wrote a short book to show when a charge af kufr was 
justified.?7 The point to notice here is that kufr is roughly the oppo- 
site of iman, and that both corresponded more to the second way of 
becoming a Muslim than to the first. 

b) The distinction between iman and islam 
Just as imén was commonly understood to be that which made a man 
a mu’min, so islam could be that which made a man a muslim. It has 
sometimes been thought by occidental scholars that there was a 
difference of degree between the mu’min and the muslim. There was 
certainly some distinction between the two, but careful examination 
shows that it was not one of degree. 

We may look more closely at a statement of the view by A.J. 
Wensinck.?* He claims that there is a Tradition which ‘seeks to 
state that there is a difference between faith and acceptance of the 
official religion; that faith, though expressing itself in rites and 
duties, lies deeper than these’. This seems to incorporate alien Euro- 
Pean connotations of the word ‘faith’. The Tradition is one in which 
Muhammad, in reply to questions, gives three definitions : iman is 
believing in (tasdig—counting true) God, his angels, his book, his 
meeting, his apostles and the final resurrection ; islém is serving God 
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without associating anything with lim, performing the ordered 
salat, paying over the obligatory zekat, and fasting during Ramadan, 
thsan (acting upnghtly) 1s serving God as if he were before one’s 
eyes 7° It ts true that in this Tradition tslam 1s a matter of ‘mtes and 
duties , but :m4n appears to be manly intellectual assent to certain 
doctrines The same 1s the true conclusion from a saying of Muham- 
mad s which Wensinck quotes from Ahmad ibn Hanbal  ‘:slém 13 
external (“‘alanyatan), rman in the heart’ ,>° according to the :deas of 
the ancient Arabs the heart was the seat of understanding In both 
these Traditions there zs a distinction between :man and tslém, but it 
1s not, as Wensinck seems to suggest, between depth of conviction or 
anner experience and a mere outward and formal observance 
Other material of about the same date leads to rather different 
conclusions The Medinan scholar az-Zuhn (d_ 742) 1s reported to 
have sard that tslam refers to word (kalima) and wman to action 
{‘amal) 31 Its hkely that ‘word here refers to the confession of faith, 
for elsewhere one finds zsfém defined as repeating the confession of 
faith 3? It would be tempting on the basis of such views to hold that 
the grave sinner 1s a muslim but not a mu mn There are numerous 
discussions :n Islamic theological hterature of the distinction be- 
tween tslam and una ,33 and some might seem to come close to what 
has just been suggested Ulumately, however, no one form of the 
distinction 1s supported by the consensus of the theologians, nor does 
the Qur’an give any grounds for holding that tmanis exther higher or 
lower than islam The theolograns seem to be chiefly concerned with 
showing how the main assertions about these matters in Qur an and 
‘Traditions can be squared with their own particular views 
Perhaps the most important piece of evidence from the Qur’an 15 
the fact that in rt the commonest name for Muhammad s followers 18 
mu’minin, according to a count based on Flugel’s Concordance this 
word occurs 179 times as against 37 occurrences of musltmun As late 
as 634 ‘Umar adopted the caliphal title of amir al mu’minin ‘com 
mander {or prince) of the believers’ On the other hand there ts a 
passage (49 14f ) which seems to place sslam on a lower level than 
iman 
‘The nomads say, amanna (we have beheved) Say You have 
not believed (Jam tu'mnu), but say, aslamna (we have pro 
fessed Islam}, seeing that rmdn has not yet entered into your 
hearts (15) The mu’minun are those who amanu in God 
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and his messenger, not afterwards doubting, and strove with 

goods and persons in the way of God... 
The commentators notice that imdn here includes activity ; and some 
(like at-Tabari) make a contrast by interpreting aslamnd of the out- 
ward confession of faith (as in the translation given). Others, how- 
ever, realize that such a distinction is not in accordance with the 
general usage of the Qur’an, and therefore interpret aslamnd as 
meaning istaslamna which should probably be translated ‘we have 
sought peace by submission’. 34 One of the following verses (49.17), 
probably not part of the same revelation, seems to use imén and 
uldm interchangeably : 

They claim credit (mention as a good deed deserving re- 

ward) from you because they aslamz. Say (to them) : Do not 

claim credit from me for your islam ; rather God claims credit 

from you for guiding you to iman. 
There are, of course, other ways of understanding this verse; but 
sufficient has been said to show that there is no clear evidence in the 
Qur'an for a distinction of level or degree such as was suggested by 
Wensinck. 35 

The conclusion of this discussion, then, must be that, while imdn 
and islam differ somewhat in meaning, the distinction is not fixed 
and rigid, but varies from time to time. In the theological views to 
be considered next it will be found that iman comes close to ‘accep- 
tance of the official religion’. 
c) Murp’ite and Hanafite views of iman 

It is convenient at this point to look at the views about iman brought 
together by al-Ash‘ari in his section on the Murji’a. 9 We shall leave 
till later the question of why they are regarded as heretical. Mean- 
while we notice the curious fact that many of these Murji’ites are 
nonentities, who appear only in heresiographers’ accounts of the 
Maurji'ites, while there is the outstanding exception of Abi-Hanifa 
who cannot be considered a heretic.37 A further point is that it is 
difficult to find discussions of the same questions in the writings of the 
heresiographers, whereas they are taken up by Hanafite, Hanbalite 
and Ash‘arite theologians, Let us therefore grasp the nettle boldly. 
Let us place Abi-Hanifa and the Hanafites in the centre of our ex- 
amination of the views about imdn, and dismiss the charge of heresy 


against him as proceeding from odium theologicum and not to be taken 
too seriously, 
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The report given of Abi-Hanifa (d_ 767) by al Ash‘ari states that 
he held that san was the knowledge (ma'nfa) of God together with 
the acknowledgement of him and the knowledge of the Messenger 
(Muhammad) together with the acknowledgement of the revelation 
he brought , and this was to be in general and without interpretation 
(tafstr), as ulustrated by an example Further—a point to be con- 
sidered later—he held that :man 13 indivisible and does not increase 
or decrease 38 This report 1s found to be roughly confirmed by 
Hanafite documents of the eighth century and later 

The oldest 1s that called Al figh al-akbar Iby Wensinck It may rep- 
resent the actual views of Abu-Hanifa, and cannot be much later 
than hus hfetme Article 5 states the basic principle of ia’ ‘we give 
back to God (the decision about) the affar of ‘Uthman and ‘Ah 
Article 11s a rejection of the main Khanyte doctrine ‘we do notde- 
clare anyone an unbeliever (nukafirz) through sin, and we do not 
exclude anyone from iman’ 3° This 1s not a definition of man, butit un- 
ples that acts are not a part of aman Article g 1s to the effect that 
‘whoever says “I do not know whether God 1s 1n heaven or on earth” 
as an unbeliever’ This 1s not unlike the allustrauons given in al- 
Ash‘ari s report of ‘interpretation’, Abi Hanufa 1s said to have been. 
asked about the man who said, ‘God has enjoined pilgrimage to the 
Ka‘ba, but I do not know whether he meant this Ka‘ba in this place 
or some other’, and to have replied, ‘he 1s a mu’min’ The similanty 
of form between this report and article g tends to confirm that the 
report 1s genuine, while they differ in that arttcle 9 does not deal 
with a question of ‘interpretation’ Together the report and Al figh 
al-akbar I seem to give us genuine views about the position of Abi- 
Hanifa 

Next in order of development appears to be the Creed of at Taha, 
who ved mamly in Egypt and died in 933 “° This may be later 
chronologically than the MWasy3a (to be considered next), but its 
conservative character means that it represents an earher stage in 
the development Article 10 of this creed repeats arucle 1 of the pre 
vious one ‘we do not because of sin consider as an unbeliever any of 
the people of the Qubla, so long as he does not consider 1t Jawful’ 
Arncle 11 goes on to give an account of man simular to that of Abii- 
Hamifa xt 13 ‘confession (:grar) with the tongue and counung true 

{tasdig’y won Yhe ‘heart’ On the other nana, there 1s nothing in this 
creed about ‘the affarr of ‘Uthm4n and ‘Al’ except that (§24) 
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‘Uthmin is recognized as third of the rightly-guided caliphs and "Alt 
as the fourth Though iman is said to be one, there is no mention of it 
increasing and decreasing, 

The creed known as the Wasiyya or Testament of Abi-Hanifa is 
close to his views at many points, but in its extant form contains 
clauses which belong to a period later than the discussions inaugu- 
rated by the great Mu'tazilites on such matters as the analysis of 
human action and the createdness of the Que’in, and so can hardly 
be earlier than 850. 4' Some of the articles contain a brief proof, usu- 
ally from the Qur’dn, of the doctrine asserted. Article 4 states the 
basic anti-Khanjtte position : ‘sinners (‘dsin) of the community of 
Muhammad are all believers, not unbelievers’. Article 1 has the 
same wording as article 11 of at-Tahawi : ‘imdn is confession with the 
tongue and counting true with the heart’, With regard to the caliphs 
it is not merely stated in article 10 that they are acknowledged in 
order, but also that the chronological order is the order of merit; and 
this implies that ‘Uthmin 1s superior to ‘Ali. 

Another Hanafite document is that called Al-figh al-akbar 1 by 
Wensinck, who dates it in the tenth century. 4? Wensinck’s argu- 
ments about the date are vitiated by the fact that he is unaware of 
the contrast between Ash‘arite and Hanafite doctrines ; his remark 
that ‘it would appear that we do not possess sufficient data to ascribe 
it to himself? (se, al-Ash‘art) is misleading because there are several 
points in the creed which show that it is not by al-Ash'ari. 43 The dis- 
tinction (§2) between essential attributes and active attributes sug- 
Bests a date in the late tenth century. The supcriority of ‘Uthmin to 
‘Ali is accepted (§10). The article on imdn (§18) is short, as if the 
issues involved had ceased to be live ones. The definition of imdn is 
abbreviated to ‘confessing and counting true’; it does not increase 
nar decrease ; the believers are equal in imdn and in tarchid (assertion 
of divine unity) ; isldm is submission (tastin—sc. to God) and the 
following (or obeying) of God’s commands ; imén and islam are lin 
Ruistically distinct but inseparable and complementary. 

The other aspect of Abi-Hanifa’s view, as reported by al-Ash‘ari, 
was that ‘imdn is not divisible into parts and docs not increase or de- 
crease and that men are not superior to onc another in respect of it’. 
This view is presumably derived from the idea that fmdn is that 
which makes a man a member of the community, and that there is 
no halfway house between being a member and not being a member. 
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The point 1s not mentioned in Al-figh al-akbar J, and st 1s not made 
exphetly by at-Tahawa, though he states that the believers are one, 
even when the practice of one man 1s superior to that of another. The 
Wastyya and Al-figh al-akbar H expheitly state that :mdn does not in- 
crease or decrease, but the latter allows that men may differ in re- 
spect of practice or actrity Thus later Hanafites are seen to follow 
closely the position ascribed to Abii-Hanifa 

The other views on smdn mentioned by al-Ash‘ari in his account of 
the Mury’a are mostly slight deviations from Abi Hanifa’s position 
and probably belong to the first half of the ninth century Some of 
the persons named are said to have been disciples of the Mu‘tazilite 
an Nazzim (d 835-45) *4 One of the questions discussed was the 
extent of the knowledge (ma‘rfa) required for man Abi-Hanifa had 
said it was knowledge of God and of the Messenger, but one man 
wanted to reduce it to knowledge of God only, while others extended 
it to knowledge of all prophets and of religious duties Most held that 
confession (tgrdr) was an essential part of :mén, but some omitted it 
Some, including Abi Hanifa himself, seem to have insisted that the 
knowledge of God had to be accornpamied by appropriate fechngs 
such as hurmlity and love, but there was probably httle discussion on 
this point and the later tendency was to omit any menuon of feelings 
There was also an interesting variation from the doctrine that undn 
neither increases nor decreases, namely that it increases but does not 
decrease 4* This 1s presumably based in part on the occurrence in 
the Qur’an (in some half-dozen verses) of phrases like zada hum 
amanan, ‘he increased them in rman’ , butt was doubtless dropped be- 
cause from the Hanafite standpomt at least it does not lead to any 
coherent view 

From the material here presented briefly the conclusion stands out 
that in the discussions about imdn the dominant influence was that of 
Abi-Hanifa and the Hanafite tradinon, and that the other persons 
mentioned as Murj’ites were completely msignaficant 

A) The critique of the Hanafites 

The earliest critique of the Hanafites was perhaps that of the 
Mu'tazilites As noted above (p 120), they objected to calling the 
gtave sinner a believer because they maimtained that he was in an 
‘mtermediate posiuon’ In accordance with this attitude they reject 
the definition of imdn as knowledge (or inner assent) and outward 
confession, and hold stead that ymdais the performance of all reli- 
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gious duties, obligatory and supercrogatory, though in many cases 
the omission of a duty does not constitute kufr or ‘unbelief’, An- 
Nazgim expressed a similar view negatively by saying that imdn is 
the avoidance of that in respect of which there is a threat (wa'id—se. 
of punishment), with the proviso that this might be either according 
to man’s view or according to God’s Al-Ash‘ari’s report shows the 
various subtleties which were introduced into the discussion of this 
matter ; but the opposition to the Hanafite view was clear. 45 

The critique of the Hanafites by the Hanbalites has also been 
mentioned previously (p. 123). The points already made may be 
illustrated from another Hanbalite wnter, Ibn-Batta (d. 997). He 
first defines imdn as the counting true (tasdiq) of all that God has 
said, commanded, enjoined and forbidden in his revelations to the 
messengers ; and then in a jingle which adds a member to that of the 
Hanafites (as found, for example, in article 11 of at-Tahawi’s creed) 
he says that this fasdiq is qawl b2-I-lrsdn wa-tasdig bt-l-jindn wa-‘amal bt- 
l-arkan, ‘speaking with the tongue, counting true (or assenting) with 
the heart and acting (or practising) the duties’. He next contradicts 
the Hanafite doctrine that iman is one by asserting that it increases 
by good acts and words and decreases by disobedience or sin. 7 

{tis not surprising that al-Ash‘ari, as a professed follower of Ahmad 
ibn-Hanbal, adopted a similar position, He states it succinctly in his 
creed ; ‘imdn is speaking and acting; it increases and decreases’, 4 
The brief discussion of imdn in Kitab al-luma' is directed against the 
Mu'tazilite doctrine of the intermediate position; it includes the 
statement that a man is a mu’min in respect of his iman, though he may 
at the same time be a sinner in respect of a sin. 4? On these questions 
al-Ash'ari is not followed exactly by his disciples, Al-Baghdadi even 
reports al-Ash‘ari’s view as being that iman is the counting true 
(tasdiq) of God and his messengers, without any mention of acts, al- 
though he argues that it increases and decreases. ° Later Ash‘arites 
like al-Ghazali (d. 1111) and al-Ijt (d. 1355) show little interest in 
these questions about imdn, though they deny the Kharijite doctrine 
of the grave sinner. * On the other hand, the Malikite jurist Ibn-Abi- 
Zaye al-Qayraw.ini (d. 996) in his creed follows Ahmad fn-Hanbal 
closely in the doctrine of iman. 
: ‘There is thus within Sunnite Islam a strong body of opinion which 
is definitely opposed to the Hanafite views on certain matters con- 
cerning imdn. Some of thelater Ash'arites, indeed, favour the exclusion 
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of ‘amal or action from the defimtion of man and so move closer 
towards the Hanafites, but on the question of its mcrease and de- 
crease if they discuss the point, they keep their own view The Han- 
balites show little change Desprte the criticisms, however, the Hana- 
fites stand firm, and later creeds stll define unan as tasdig and tqrar, 
and assert that tt neither increases nor decreases 5? These creeds, of 
course are centuries after the formative period’ of Islamic thought 
which 1s being studied in this volume, but they are a significant part 
of the context of Abi Hanfa’s doctrine of yan 
4 
The problem of ‘moral anxcty* 
a) The apparent trend towards moral laxity 

Among the more ptous members of the general religrous movement 
during the Umayyad period there was undoubtedly a deep moral 
earnestness Al Hasan al Basra is an example of this but there were 
many others Moral earnestness, however, coupled with a high 
moral ideal 1s always :n danger of leading to a sense of failure or 
guilt or, more generally, anxuety When a man has a high ideal, he 
will almost inevitably fall short of 1t, and he will then come to feel 
that he 1s an unsatisfactory person and will Jose confidence in him 
self In a Mushm this will naturally take the form of wondering 
whether he will attain to Paradise or whether he will spend etermty 
in Hell If a man entertains these thoughts frequently, he will tend 
towards a constant state of anxrety, and this wall reduce his ability to 
deal with the fundamental problems of life Thus a corrective 1s re- 
quired for undue moral earnestness 

Such a corrective appears to have been given to the Islamic world 
by the scholar Muqatil bn Sulayman (d_ 767), who lived mostly in 
Basra and Baghdad and was highly thought of as a commentator on 
the Qur’an 5? The assertion for which he became famous was that 
‘where there 1s san, sin does no harm’, thats to say, where a man 
has not forfeited his memberslup of the community through shirk, 
he will not be eternally punished for sin To many scholars this view 
seemed to be an encouragement of moral laxity It was explicitly re 
pudrated in various creeds such as that of at Tahawi (§10) ‘we do 
not say, ‘where there 1s man, sin does not harm the doer” , we hope 
for Paradise for the believers who do good, but we are not certain of 
10 (It ts perhaps relevant that Mugati was not a Hanafite but be 
longed to the sect of the Zaydiyya ) 
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Despite the moral earnestness of many scholars, however, or per- 
haps just because of it, it came to be widely held that every Muslim 
would ultimately gain Paradise, provided he had not committed the 
one unforgivable sin of shirk. This exception was clearly stated in the 
Qur'an ; ‘God does not forgive the associating (of any being) with 
him (an yushraka b1-hi—in worship), but he forgives what is short of 
that’ (4 48/51, 116). Even the carnest preacher al-Hasan al-Basri 
held that the man who affirms the shahdda at his death will go to 
Paradise 54 By the tume of at-Tahawi the point had been greatly ela- 
borated, for he states (§13) that ‘those who commit grave sins are in 
Hell, but not eternally, provided that at their deaths they were 
monotheists (muwahhidin)’, Then, after quoting the verse just men- 
tioned, he continues : ‘if he wills, he in his justice punishes them in 
Hell to the measure of their offence, then in his mercy and at the 
intercession of intercessors from among the people obeying him he 
removes them from Hell and raises them to his Paradise’. In Al-figh 
aleakbar I (§14), after a repudiation of Muqatil's assertion, there is a 
statement of the future prospects of those who have committed sins 
(other than shirk and kufr) but have died as believers; the outcome 
is similar to that in af-Tahawi's creed—there is some hope for them 
of attaining Paradise, but it depends on God’s will. 

These assertions about the ultimate destiny of the grave sinner of 
the community are in accordance with the Hanafite definitions of 
imdn, By defining it as inner assent and outward confession, without 
any ‘amal or performance of duties, they make it easy for a man to 
remain a member of the community, and so to have a hope of Para- 
dise (and in this way their iya’ is ‘the giving of hope’). In this way 
they help to allay the moral anxiety caused by undue moral earnest- 
ness, On the other hand, they retain the clement of fear, since the 
Brave sinner may still suffer some unpleasant punishment, In prac- 
tice such beliefs have often led to a relatively high level of morality 
in Muslim lands; but in theory they may be criticized as retaining 
the negative motive of fear instead of replacing it (as is done in other 
systems) by the positive motive of devotion to a noble cause or ins 
spiring feader. 

Somewhat similar views are found among the Ash'arites. Al 
Ash‘ari himself holds that it is not inevitable that grave sinners of the 
community should go to Hell since, if he wills, God may forgive 
them ; and he also regards it as certain that some grave sinners will 
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be brought out of Hell at the intercession of the Messenger of 
God $5 Al-Baghdad: and al Ghazal had similar views on these 
points, and so also had the Hanbalites $* Since the earber reports 
suggest that the Hanafites were the first to propound such ideas, 1t 
may well be that in this matter they converted other groups to their 
VIEWS 
b) The intercesston of the Messenger 

The intercession (shafa‘a) of Muhammad for members of his com- 
munity has already been mentioned incidentally and may be treated 
briefly The idea of intercession occurs in the Qur’an Apparently 
some of Muhammad’s contemporaries beheved that therr idols 
would intercede for them, probably with the supreme God on the 
Last Day The Qur'an demes that this is so but allows that interces- 
sion may take place by God s permussion 57 Jt 1s nowhere explicitly 
stated in the Qur’an that Muhammad has the nght of intercession on 
the Last Day, though there are some verses which have been inter 
preted to mean this A number of Traditions spoke of the intercession 
of Muhammad, however, and it came to be a generally accepted 
article of behef The earliest occurrence 1s probably that in Wasryyat 
Abt Hanefa (§25) 

Wensinck suggested that the Sunnite communaty’s adoption of the 
idea of intercession might be ‘due to the need for something to counter- 
balance predestination, as well as the influence of Christian ideas’ 
‘This suggestion has little to commend it For one thing the idea 18 
present in the Qur’an that God gives permission to angels and others 
to make intercession on the Last Day Agamn, ifsomethmg is needed to 
balance predestination, 1t 1s because a man may be predestined to have 
either Aufr or rman, and so to spend eternity m either Hell or Paradise 
The root of the anxtety is thus the possrbility that a man may be 
eternally in Hell and that nothing he can now do will prevent this 
‘Where moral earnestness was dominant, as among the Kharyites and 
Mu'taztlites, 1t was held that God was bound to punish sinners eter- 
nally Thus the doctrine of Muhammad’s mtercessson for sinners of 
his community served the purpose of relieving the despair caused by 
excessive moral earnestness 

c) Certainty about one’s status 
Another point of difference between Hanafites on the one hand and 
Hanbalites and some Ash‘antes on the other 1s that known as the 
question of tsttthna’ or ‘making exception’ The Hanbahtes and other 
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morally earnest scholars, basing their ideas on the conception of 
imdn as determined by God, held that a man was not entitled to say 
‘lam a believer’ but only ‘I am a believer, if God will.’5* A man 
may sincerely think that at the present moment he is giving full 
assent to the doctrines comprised under imdn, and yet there may be 
imperfections in his assent of which he is unaware. The practice is 
said to have begun fairly early among pious scholars, and Ibn-Batta 
gives a list. Those who criticized the practice called such persons 
Shukkak or ‘doubters’ ; 5° and it as easy to see that the practice, if in~ 
sisted on for ordinary people, would lead to an increase of moral 
anxiety. The believers in the practice were aware of this criticism, 
and tned to meet it. Ibn-Batta said it was a making exception which 
implied certainty (asithna’ ‘ald lyagin), and that the person em- 
ploying the phrase should know this and should not suppose that it 
was an exception arising from doubt. 6° 

All this was opposed by the Hanafites, The Wasiya (§3) puts the 
matter positively : ‘the believer is really a believer and the unbeliever 
is really an unbeliever’, An explicit rejection of tstithna’ is found in 
later Hanafites, such as the two called an-Nasafi. * The close con~ 
nection in Hanafite thought between iman and membership of the 
community meant that it was illogical to allow an appearance of 
doubt here ; to say ‘I am a member of the community, if God will’ is 
as pointless for them as to say ‘I am alive, if God will.’ The matter is 
trivial, but it throws a little light on the conception of iman, In this 
respect also Hanafite doctrine aimed at reducing the strain incurred. 
by following an almost inaccessible ideal. 

5 
Murji’ism as a heresy 

Tt has been seen that the term Murji'a can be used in many different 
ways. Indeed it can be applied to almost any member of the Islamic 
community except the Khirijites and the Shiites ; and even some of 
those called Shi'a by Ibn-Qutayba are labelled Murji’a by an- 
Nawbakhti. It is not meaningful to say that there was a sect of 
Murjiites which was regarded as heretical by all Suanites. Some af 
the men assigned to the Murji’a by heresiographers such as al- 
Baghdadi and ash-Shahrastani would indeed be considered heretics 
by Hanbalites, Ash‘arites and Hanafites alike; but these men are 
nonentities who played no significant part in the development of 
Istamic thought, certainly not a part commensurate with the 
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attention paid to Mury’ism Their views, too, differ only slightly 
from those of Abu Hanifa 

A more profitable approach 1s to put in the forefront the concep- 
tion of 17a or Murjr’ism whatever the sect labels of the holders, 
and to ask how the various doctrinal emphases linked with this con- 
ception contributed to the development of Sunnism The two mat 
ters in which an attitude of 1172’ was first adopted are both matters in. 
which this attitude came to be accepted by Sunnites in general One 
was the rejection of the Kharyite doctrine that the grave sinner 1s 
excluded from the community, and the other the rejection of the 
proto-Shi ite bel:ef in the superiority of ‘Ali 

The Kharyite doctrine of the excluston of the grave sinner from 
the community was unworkable in practice Srnce exclusion from 
the community meant that a man no longer had securtty for life and. 
property this doctrine was tantamount to saying that the punish- 
ment for every sin was death or exile , and this 1s unacceptable Poli- 
tically the doctrine justified mulitary action against any ruler whom 
one declared guilty of a grave sin, and in particular it denied the 
legttumacy of Umayyad rule since that was based on the claim that 
the dynasty were the heirs and avengers of ‘Uthman, whom the 
Kharyites declared to be a sinner Those who first adopted the att: 
tude of wya towards ‘Uthman and others were men filled with zeal 
for the well bemng of the community who considered that rebellion 
against constituted authority was in general wrong On these 
matters Sunnism adopted the attitude of wa , reyecting the Kharr 
jite doctrine and holding that no man lost the status of mu’mn 
through any sin other than shirk or kufr Sunnism also accepted the 
attitude of :ya’ not merely towards ‘Uthman but also towards all 
sinners of the community Examples of thts have been given tn the 
discussion of how grave sinners might be punished or forgiven 
Something of the same atutude was even accepted by the Mu'tazila, 
as may be seen from a passage in al Khayyat © The alleged founder 
of the Mu'tazila, Wasil, was said to have suspended yudgement 
(wuguf) m respect of ‘Uthman and his adversanes and al Khayyat 
remarks ‘this was the way of the prous scholars, to suspend judge 
ment in doubtful matters , and as in his (Wast!’s) eyes ‘Uthman had 
commutted crimes in the last sx years, (the decision about) his case 
was difficult for him and he postponed him (aya’a hu) to the one 
who knows him (sc God)’ 
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The second matter was prominent among those called Murji’a by 
the Shi'a of Kufa. Their refusal to decide the question of ‘Ali and 
‘Uthm4n implied a refusal to place ‘Ali above ‘Uthman, as the Shi'a 
considered praper. This point also was adopted by later Sunnites. 
Indeed they went further and placed ‘Uthm4n afore ‘Ali, as can be 
seen from al-Ash'ari’s creeds (§36/33), where the chronological 
order of the first four caliphs is said to be also the order of merit. 
Later Hanafite creeds, such as the Wasyya (§10) and Al-figh al- 
akbar II (§10), adopt a similar position. 

In respect of the definition of ima the original difference between 
the Hanafites and the Hanbalites seems to go back to the fact that 
the Hanafites thought of iman merely as that which makes a man a 
member of the community whereas the Hanbalites included an ele- 
ment of moral idealism In course of time, however, the two wings of 
Sunnism grew closer together. Ibn-Batta (d. 997), the Hanbalite 
writer, quotes with approval a saying ascribed to the Traditionists 
Sufyan ath-Thawri (d. 777) and Ibn-al-Mubarak (d. 797) : ‘men 
in our eyes are believers (mu’miniin) in respect of inheritances and 
legal status ; but we do not know how God considers them nor in 
what religion they will die’. As a practical attitude this is almost 
identical with that of Abii-Hanifa. It is also to be noted that al- 
Baghdadi is not so insistent as al-Ash‘ari that ‘amal (action) is part 
of imén, and does not mention it in giving al-Ash‘ari’s definition, 
though it is prominent by implication in the third of the sections into 
which he divides ‘our party’ (as’habu-na).°4 Here again, then, later 
Sunnites are close to Abii-Hanifa, even when they express certain 
points differently. 

Somewhat similar is the question of the eternal punishment of 
grave sins. The Khirijites held that the grave sinner would be eter- 
nally in Hell, and that this punishment was obligatory on God and so 
More or Jess automatic. The rejection of this view is given an extreme 
form when it is stated that, ‘where there is imdn sin does no harm’; 
and this statement was gencrally rejected by Sunnism. The more 
moderate form of the rejection, however, was to hold that for the 
grave sinner of the community eternal punishment in Hell is not in- 
evitable, since God may, if he will, forgive him at the intercession of 
the Messenger. Here, too, later Sunnites came close to adopting the 
early Hanafite position. 

Tn various ways, then, ideas which grew out of the central conception 
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of sya’ or ‘postponing’ played an important part mn the develop- 
ment of Sunnism and came to be widely accepted Occastonally 
some thinker or other adopted a formulation of a point which went 
to extremes and was adjudged heretical The chief of these was 
probably the statement about ‘sin doing no harm’ Most of the other 
assertions agreed to be heretical—and there were hardly any-—were 
concerned with trifling matters For the modern scholar, therefore, 
the problem comes to be why the Mury’stes are given so much 
prominence in the heres:ographers and im other theological writings 
The following account may be suggested as a likely explanation 
When al-Ash‘ari was writing there was as yet no clear conception 
of Sunnism There were Hanafites and Hanbalites and perhaps 
other identifiable groups whose descendants would all come to be 
known as Sunnites , and opposed to some of these, at least, were the 
Mut'tazilites There is no trace, however, of any awareness among 
the Hanafites and Hanbalites that they had anything in common 
AbAsh ‘ae was at Best a Me'tacite, and when dy spake of Abd- 
Hanifa as a Murp’ite heretic he was expressing a My'tazilite judge- 
ment and not a Sunnite judgement © Later asa professed follower of 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal he would not be averse to thus eriticizing the 
leader of a rival legal schoo! By the eleventh century the other Sun- 
nites had come closer to the Hanafites and there was some feeling of 
belonging together, so that al-Baghdadi and ash-Shahrastam could 
no longer critrcize Abi-Hanifa as al-Ash‘ari had done Both, how- 
ever, as was seen in the Introduction, were interested in having 
seventy-two heretical sects To help to make up this number they 
retained as Muryy’ites the nonentities mentioned by al-Ash'ari whom. 
no one was now interested to defend Jahm and Ghaylan were not 
nonentities, but they were already heretics on other grounds, while 
Bishr al-Marisi had a bad reputation among his fellow Hanafites In 
this way the Mury’a obtained a definite place among the sects 
Finally it 1s to be noted that, when the pseudo sect of the Mur- 
svites 1s thus excised from the body religious of Islam, st 1s possible to 
form a yuster appreciation of the contribution of Abg-Hamifa to the 
development of Islamic thought He was at the centre of a wide 
movement which was mainly responsible for the formulation of m- 
portant aspects of Sunnite doctrine Some of those on the fringe of 
this movement might express views which had the appearance of 
being heretical ; but Aba-Hanifa hunself was never a heretic He was 
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one of the great thinkers of the formative period of Islam, and his 
contributions were not confined to the matters discussed in this 
chapter. Something will be said later about his conception of ra’y. 
6 
The alleged sect of the Jahmiyya 
The heresiographers describe a sect of Jahrmyya, and there are many 
arguments against them in theological treatises, There are even a 
number of ‘Refutations of the Jahmuyya’. Yet when one looks closely 
at the material about the sect it is mposstble to find the name of a 
single person who was a member of it apart from men who are nor~ 
mally reckoned to belong to some other sect, chiefly the Mu‘tazila. 
‘There is thus a problem here which is an important part of the evalua~ 
ton of the methods of the heresiographers. Before looking at these 
methods, however, it is necessary to examine the material briefly. 
a) Jahm sbr-Safwan 

There is no doubt about the historicity of the man from whom the 
sect takes his name, Jahm ibn-Safwan. He held subordinate offices, 
including that of secretary, under al-Hanth ibn-Surayj, a war- 
leader in eastern Khurasan, who appears frequently in the pages of 
at-Tabari’s history. Al-Harith, who summoned men to ‘the Book of 
God and the Sunna of his Prophet’, was an upholder of Persian 
tights, and had the support of the dihgans and the Persian population 
generally. For a considerable part of the period from 734 to 746 he 
was fighting against the local Umayyad commanders. About 737, 
when hard pressed by the Umayyad annies, be entered into alliance 
with a Turkish prince, and later fought along with the Turks against 
the Muslims.°* Jahm was captured and executed in 746, and al- 
Harith was killed in battle shortly afterwards. 

Not much can be said with certainty about the views of Jahm him- 
self as distinct from the views ascribed to his sect. Both he and al- 
‘Harith are spoken of as Murji'ites, which in this case probably means 
that they did not attach any special merit to the Prophet’s family 
{in contrast to the Shi'a) and did not refuse to associate with grave 
sinners (in contrast to the Khirijites). In general they considered. 
that they were fighting for God and for true Islam, but it is not clear 
how they linked this with their advocacy of non-Arab rights. It is 
conceivable that a view ascribed to Jahm on the nature of ima2 was 
intended to justify their alliance with Turks : ‘imdn is solely the 
knowledge of God in the heart, and if a man expresses Judaism or 
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ibn-Tahmin (dc. 780), a scholar in Khurasan, Nih ibn Abi- 
Maryam (d 789), who was known as al-Jamu‘ and was gad: of Merv 
under al-Mansiir, and Ibrahim ibn-Yisuf (d © 854) 85 The infor- 
mation of Ibn-Abi 1]-Wa{a’ about the first two on this point comes 
from Ahmad tbn-Hanbal himself, and in the third case from a later 
Hanbaltte (who had his information through a grandson of the first 
man) It 1s sometimes expheitly stated, and otherwise can be in- 
ferred, that the mam object of their vehemence was the doctrine of 
the createdness of the Qur’4n, but this may be due mainly to the 
special interest of the Hanbalite sources 

Finally 1t must be noticed that the Jahmyya are criticized by 
name in Al-figh al-akbar I (§10) for their dental of the punishment of 
the tomb °° If this particular clause goes back to Abi-Hanifa him- 
self (d 767), this fact, together with the dates of the first two men 
Just mentioned, shows that the critique of the Jahmryya had begun 
before Bishr al Marisi became active (which could not have been 
much before 790, if at all), and that 1t was not restricted to the doc- 
trine of the created Qur’an The point of the article 1s not clear A 
modern scholar would be inclined to regard it as a general attack on 
a rationalistic attempt to deny certain picturesque details of escha- 
tology, but thts view, though attractive, does not fully explain the 
bitterness of the attack on this particular point An alternative sug- 
gestion would be that conservative Hanafites were interested in this 
point because it enabled them to say that, although the ‘believers’ 
were destined for Paradise, there would be a punishment of their sins 

a) The Mu‘taztlites and the Jahmyya 

‘There are some important references to Jahm in Kitab al-tntisar by 
the Mu'tazihte al Khayyat, written in the second half of the ninth 
century Though Jahm himself 15 spoken of, what 1s said applies 
chiefly to the later Jahmites From al-Khayyat’s remarks and from 
other facts it may be inferred that up to his time the term Mu'tazila 
had been used for many persons who used rational methods in theo- 
logy but who did not accept the full Mu'tazilite doctrine as it had 
come to be defined in the ‘five principles’. Among the persons thus 
popularly reckoned among the Mu'tazila were Jahm himself and a 
group consisting of Dirar, Hafs al-Fard, an-Nayar, Sufyan ibn- 
Sakhtan and Burghith 87 In respect of the first two he quotes a poem. 
by Bishr 1bn ai-3fu‘tamur asserting that they are soMfowers of fahm 
and far removed from the followers of ‘Amr (1bn-"Ubayd), that 1s, 
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the Mu'tazilites in the strict sense. The explanation of these refer- 
ences appears to be that when Rishr ibn-al-Mu'tamir and his con- 
temporaries were labelled ‘Jalimite’, they tried to escape fiom being 
thus branded by carefully defining Mu’'tazilism and then alleging 
that ‘Jakmite’ was only to be applied to persons outside this defini- 
tion of Mu'tazilism, 
©) The methods of the herestographers 

It is now time to present the conclusions to be derived from this cx- 
amination of early statements about Jahm and the Jahmiyya. The 
only hypothesis which scems to cover all the facts is that ‘Jahmite’ 
was a purcly vituperative term and that there never was any body of 
men who in fact were followers of Jalim or who professed to be such, 
The term presumably meant something like ‘renegade’ or ‘quishing’. 
The carlicst instances of its use are from some Hanafites in Khurasan. 
(if we assume that the term was not introduced into the reports by 
Abmad ibn-Hanbal) ; and this could be explained by the fact that 
the eastern provinces were more familiar with the execrable conduct 
of al-Harith thn-Surayj and Jahm and more likely to appreciate the 
vituperative force of ‘Jahmite’. Not merely are no immediate fol- 
lowers of Jahm known, but those alleged by the Mu'tazilites to be his 
followers, and even Bishr al-Marist, held very different views on 
many points. "8 Al-Ash‘ari, though following the Mu'tazilites in his 
heresiography, was constrained to distinguish the views of the Jah- 
miyya from those of Dirar and an-Najyir and their followers. #? 

The hypothesis also supplics an explanation of the history of the 
term, It was probably first used of persons who adopted certain 
rationalistic views in eschatology. When some of these persons, 
notably Bishr al-Marisi, came to hold that the Qur'an was created, 
the term ‘Jahmite’ was applied to this view also; and for some (the 
Hanbalites) this was its main use. The Mu'tazilites, believing in the 
createdness of the Qur’dn, were callcd Jalimites and objected to that. 
Tnstead of directly denying their connection with Jahm they insisted. 
that ‘Jabmite’ was only correctly applied to men fike Dirir. It is to 
be noted that Dirar and the others had made an important contribu- 
tlon in their time but had left no continuing school attached to their 
name which might defend them against the calumnies of the Mu'ta- 
zila, It was about this stage of the discussion that the heresiogra- 
phers came on the scene. Khushaysh takes eight doctrines labelled as 
‘Jahmite’ and speaks of cach as ‘a sect’; he then gocs on to refute 
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‘Jahm’ on a score of particular points It 1s noteworthy that this 
Hanbalite writer docs not mentton the determumsm to which al- 
Ash‘ar’s account gives greatest prominence To al Baghdadi and 
ash-Shahrastam the Jahmiyya are of interest chiefly as an example of 
extreme determinism Ash Shahrastam speaks of a group of sects as 
Jabriyya or determinists and subdivides this into pure determinists 
(the followers of Jahm and no others) and modified determinists 
{the followers of an-Nayar and Dirar), while claiming that the later 
Ash‘arite doctrine of kasb 1s not determinism at all 9 Itas doubtful if 
anyone ever held the pure determinism of the Jahmnyya as here de- 
scribed, but the concept 1s useful for contrasting with other views In 
short, the herestographers, taking over a popular yituperative term, 
appear to have created the sect of Jahmuyya to facilitate their classt- 
fications (The existence of Jahmites at Tirmidh in the eleventh 
century 1s mysterious,®! but there 1s msufficient information to 
hazard an explanation, it 1s unlikely, however, that any explanation 
would require a modification of the general view here adopted ) 


Part Two 


THE CENTURY OF STRUGGLE 
790-850 


The pertod from 750 to 850 és fittingly called “the Century 
of Struggle’. The coming to power of the “Abbasid dyn- 
asty marked a radical change in the balance of power 
within the caliphate. In a vast and complex body such as 
the caliphate had now become there was an intricate net> 
work of party interests, sometimes conflicting and some: 
times coinciding, The recovery of equilibrium was thus 
no simple matter; and for the whole of this century the 
caliphs had as a prominent aim the framing of a policy 
which would rally the majority of the inhabitants of the 
caliphate behind it. In an Iclamic environment it was ine 
evitable that this political struggte shoutd have religions 
implications ; and thus the student of the development of 
Islamic thought is bound to pay some attention to the 
politics of this century, 
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The Establishment of the ‘Abbasids 


t 
The theoretical basis of “Abbisid rule 
an) The ‘Abbasids and thew opponents 
It was apparently about 718 that members of the ‘Abbasid family 
began to make tentative plans for seizing power in the caliphate. This 
family took its name from Muhammad’s uncle al-‘Abbis who had in 
fact opposed his nephew and remained a pagan until about the time 
of the conquest of Mecea in 630. His son ‘“Abd-Allah, the outstanding 
interpreter of the Qur'an, played little part in politics, though at the 
beginning of ‘Ali's reign he gave him some support. ‘Abd-Allah had 
ason ‘Ali (d. c. 736) with a reputation for piety, but the first plotters 
were this man’s son and grandson, Muhammad (d. 745) and Ibra+ 
him (d. 748). There is nothing to show that these men had any pro+ 
found belief in a charisma attaching to the clan of Hishim, but they 
realized the strength of public sympathy towards the Hishimites, 
and were ready to use it for their ends. They were even prepared to 
employ an extremist like Khidish (d. 736), it would seem,! though 
they had to disavow him in the end. 

Propaganda for the ‘Abbisids in Khurasan may have begun as 
early as 718, but it was intensified after Ibrahim ibn-Mubammad 
took over the leadership of the ‘Abbisids in 745 on the death of his 
father, He sent as emissaries ta Khurasan first Abi-Salama about 
744 and then a year later Abii-Mustim. Abfi-Salama played an 
effective part in the movement in Khurasan, and was appointed 
Bovernor of Ruta after its capture in 749, and ‘vizier to the family of 
Muhammad’. He was thought, however, to have wanted an ‘Alid 
instead of Abii-Abbis as caliph, and a few months after the procla- 
mation of the latter he was ‘liquidated’.? Abii-Muslim managed to 
organize the change-over from general sympathy with the movement 
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to active insurrection From the tume the black banners were raised 
in June 747 he seems to have been im charge of the military opera- 
tons These culminated m the total defeat of the Umayyad caliph 
Marwan 11 at the battle of the Greater Zab in 750 Soon afterwards 
Syria and Egypt were occupied and Marwan and most of the 
Umayyad family put to death ‘Abbasid rule was thus established 
over most of the caliphate from Egypt eastwards 

After such a vast upheaval as this change of dynasty and the 
parallel transference of the seat of power from Damascus to Iraq it 
was naturally some time before peace was restored Numerous 
risings are recorded during the next twenty years, and indeed for the 
next half century These may be mentioned briefly since they fillin a 
part of the background against which the ‘Abbasids had to justify 
their claim to rule 

First may be mentioned a number of Khary:te msings 3 A force 
in Oman (‘Uman), led by al Julanda, after some fighting with 
another body of Kharyites, was thought sufficiently menacing to 
‘warrant the sending of a combined land and sea expedition by the 
‘Abbasids , and this pacified the region for a time (752) Another 
Kharyite leader in the Jazira (north eastern Syria) proved very 
troublesome for over a year until his defeat in 755 ‘The most serious 
Kharyite rising however, was that of the North African Berbers be- 
Jonging to the Ibadite sect under Abi ]-Khattab al Ma'‘afir: By 758 
they had established themselves in Tripoli and Cairouan, and even 
after their defeat by an ‘Abbasid army mm 461 another of their 
leaders, Ibn Rustam, founded an independent emirate at Tahert 
({Tiaret), which continued until gog About the same time Berbers of 
the Sufrite sect established a small state at Tlemcen The two groups 
joined to recapture Cairouan in 770, but lost it again after a disas- 
trous defeat in 772 The chtef importance of these Kharyite risings 1s 
that they prevented the ‘Abbasids from extending their rule west of 
Tunisia, and so made possible the establishment of the Umayyad 
enurate in Spain Theologically they had no influence in Iraq 

Nearer home at Medina there was the rising at the end of 762 of 
Muhammad an Nafs az Zaluyya, ‘the Pure Soul’, coupled with that 
of his brother Ibrahim at Basra Within two or three months both 
were defeated and killed by the ‘Abbasid armies Though they were 
‘Alids (great grandsons of al Hasan), such support as they had was 
very mrxed In a speech in the mosque at Medina the Pure Soul 1s 
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reported to have asserted that the descendants of the Emigrants and 
the Ansar {the earliest Muslims ) were best fitted to rule the believers; 
and in accordance with this descendants of the caliph ‘Umar and of 
az-Zubayr are mentioned among those who followed them. * There 
is no insistence on the special charisma of the clan of Hashim, but 
many of the insurgents are said to have been Zaydites, that is, sup- 
porters of a descendant of ‘Ali who came forward publicly as imam 
with the sword (a body of opinion to be discussed further below). 
The insurgents also included among others the remnants of the party 
of the Mughira, executed in 737, who had claimed to follow the Pure 
Soul. 5 

Another group of opponents which has to be mentioned is that 
which attributed a special charisma to Abi-Muslim. Presumably he 
had a quality of leadership which exercised great attraction over 
those in contact with him, When the caliph al-Mansir found him 
dangerous and in 755 had him killed, many in Khurasan and the 
cast refused to believe him dead and attached messianic beliefs to his 
name, These are known as Abiimuslimiyya. * That they should have 
come into existence at all shows the mixture of views within the 
movement which brought the ‘Abbasids to power. Abii-Muslim is 
also mentioned in connection with other sects, notably the Riza- 
miyya, or Ruzdmiyya, of Merv,” out of whom seem to have come al- 
Muganna‘ and the Muqanna‘iyya, who revolted there about 778.8 
The latter were alleged to be antinomian, to believe in transmigra- 
tion, and to revive old Persian revolutionary doctrines and practices. 
‘They are thus of some interest to the student of religions but contri 
buted nothing to the main stream of Islamic thought, 

b) The claim to ‘legitimacy’ 

At some point before the year 750 the ‘Abbisids claimed that the 
position of imam or head of ‘the family’ had been given to Muham- 
mad ibn-‘Ali (a great-grandson of al-‘Abbas) by Aba-Hashim, the 
son of Muhammad ibn-al-Hanafiyya. Muhammad ibn-‘Ali was the 
father of Ibrahim (leader of the ‘Abbasid movement from his 
father’s death in 743 until his own in 748) and of the first two 
caliphs, as-Saffah and al-Mansiir. The claim implies that the head 
of the family after al-Husayn was Muhammad ibn-al-Hanafiyya and 
then Abi-Hashim. It was seen in chapter 2 that there are indepen- 
dent grounds for thinking this was so.° It was also noted that the 
claim implies (1) that there is only one imam at any time, and (2) 
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that the imamate is transmitted through appointment or designa- 
tion by the previous imam Even up to 750, however, it 1s unhkely 
that these principles were widely accepted There was st:ll much 
confusion, with many different men claiming to be imam It would 
further appear that there was no general agreement among the 
Alids about who was head When Abu Salama was ‘vizier to the 
house of Muhammad’ in Kufa in 749 and 1s said to have wanted to 
proclaim an ‘Al:id rather than an ‘Abbasid as caliph, there was no 
one ‘Alid in authority to whom he could turn and in fact he sent 
messages to several leading men !° This story also umphies that the 
“Abbasid claim had not been made generally public, though it was 
presumably known and accepted by men hke Abu Muslim 

Once as Saffah had been proclaimed caliph of course, the claim 
to have succeeded to the imamate through Abu Hashim must have 
been made public to some extent Some of the sources, however, 
suggest that the main emphasis was on the fact that this was a mem- 
ber of the house of the Prophet ,"* and st should be remembered that 
at was normal among nomadic Arab tnbes for the chief to be the best- 
qualified person from a certain family From among ‘the family’ the 
chief opposition came from the Pure Soul, who asserted that no one 
had more Hashimite blood than he, and agunst this assertion the 
claim through Abu Hashim would have some weight 12 The ‘Abba- 
sids seem to have encouraged people to refer to ‘the family’ as the 
Hashimiyya or Hashumyytin Unfortunately Hashimmyya could also 
be the followers of Abi Hashim Two views are possible, hawever, of 
the relation of the two meanings of the term Some writers have 
tended to think that the term was first used for the followers of Abu- 
Hashim, and then later, with encouragement from the cahphs, 
applied to all members of the clan of Hashim Yet the alternative 1s 
attractive, namely, that the term was first used in the wider sense 
during the movement for the overthrow of the Umayyads, and thatit 
was only after 750 that opponents of the régime tried to weaken its 
claim by narrowing the term to mean followers of the now relatively 
insignificant Abi-Hashim In so far as the ‘Abbasid caliphs were ac- 
cepted as heads of the whole Hashimite clan, they could be regarded 
as imams by persons of proto-Shi'ite sympathies This may explam 
why Ibn Qutayba includes reputable Traditronssts mn fus hst of 
Shi‘a,!3 and perhaps why Ahmad :bn Hanbal tries to use the term 
of himself #4 If the caliphs were mams of the Hashimutes, one could 
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belong to the Shi'a without being Imamite or anti-‘Abbasid. It was 
presumably the formulation of the doctrine of the twelve imams 
shortly after 874 which made it desirable to abandon the wider 
meanings of ‘Shi‘a’. 

Under the caliph al-Mahdi (775-85) a different claim was put 
forward, namely, that the imam after Muhammad was properly his 
uncle al-‘Abbas, and that thereafter the imamate was handed on with- 
in the family of al-‘Abbas. 5 If this report is correct, as itseems to be, it 
must indicate that an important body of opinion had been turning 
towards the ‘Alids and away from the ‘Abbasids—or rather, had 
been insisting that the Hashimite charisma was not equally spread 
through all the clan but was peculiarly present in the ‘Alids alone, 
‘This may be partly a result of the efforts of Ja‘far as-Sadiq (d.765), 
the sixth of the imams later recognized by the ImAmites, for he 
seems to have been active in scholarly matters, doubtless with a 
bearing on politics, though his activity did not arouse any suspicion 
among the ‘Abbasids. For the ‘Abbasids to claim that the imamate 
had come to them after having been in the hands of several ‘Alids 
was to give a degree of recognition to the superior claim to charisma 
of the ‘Alids. In particular it would seem to ordinary men that they 
were admitting the claim that on the death of the Prophet the man 
best fitted to rule the believers was ‘Ali; and, as will be seen in the 
next section, this had become a party slogan in the caliphate. 

Finally it may be noticed that the supporters of the ‘Abbasids, es- 
pecially in Khurasan, are sometimes referred to as the Rawandiyya. 
The name is said to be derived from one ‘Abd-Allah or Abit-Hurayra 
ar-Rawandi, '® but nothing is known about him. The Rawandiyya 
are described as having developed out ofa branch of the Kaysaniyya, 
and this roughly describes what seems to have happened, although 
the other Kafsaniyya have messianic hopes but no actual imam,17 
Al-Ash‘ari describes the change from the Abi-Hashim view to that 
of the direct designation of al-‘Abbas ; an-Nawbakhti treats of the 
twa claims separately so far as the Rawandiyya are concerned, and 
specially associates the second claim with a sect of Hurayriyya, who 
are also the pure (khullas) ‘Abbasiyya.1® Both writers make the 
Abimuslimiyya and Rizamiyya (mentioned above) sub-sects of the 
Rawandiyya; and an-Nawbakhti mentions other extreme views 
among the Rawandiyya, notably that al-Mansir was God and Abi- 
Muslim his prophet. When in 758 a party of the latter surrounded 
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the palace in the temporary capital of al Hashumyya, al Mansir 
had them cut down by his troops !° From the standponnt of a study 
of the general development of Islamic thought the Rawandhyya are 
not important, largely because they tended to adopt some ‘extreme’ 
views which were Persian rather than Islamic They also, however, 
reflect the official ‘Abbasid attitudes, and these are central to this 
study 
2 
History and contemporary politics 
Its a notable feature of the medieval Islamic world that questions of 
contemporary politrcs are dealt with in terms of past history The 
points that have just been discussed, namely the assertion that Aba 
Hashim transferred the imamate to Muhammad sbn-‘Ah and the 
assertion that the Prophet designated al ‘Abbas to succeed him, are 
examples They are both ways of stating that ‘Abbasid rule in the 
present 1s valid and legitimate In other words tt was normal for the 
Muslims at this period to define a contemporary pohtical attitude by 
the precise view adopted on vartous historical matters in the past 
That this 1s so may be taken as axiomatic The problem 1s to discover 
what exactly the contemporary significance 1s 
a) Altitudes tn the later Umayyad period 
It will be helpful to begin by summarizing what has been stated in 
earlier chapters about the relation between political attitudes and 
historical asserttons under the Umayyads The focus of men’s think- 
ing on these matters was what was known as the question of ‘Uth 
mn and ‘Ali Four main political attitudes may be distinguished, 
and it will then be seen that there corresponds to each a distinctive 
historical view 
1) At the one extreme are the partisan or whole hearted supporters 
of the Umayyads For these ‘Uthman had been truly cahph, and 
had been wrongly murdered , and the Umayyads were his heirs and. 
successors Such persons were often called ‘Uthman: ?° and this indi- 
cates not merely that they insisted on the merits of ‘UthmAn but also 
that they emphasized the demerits of ‘Al In particular ‘Ah was 
criticized for not punishing the murderers and for associating with 
them Some of these partisans of the Umayyads scem to have dented 
that ‘Al had ever been cahph In the latter part of the Umayyad 
period these historical views were coupled with full support of all 
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2) Others may be described as mild supporters of the Umayyads, 
They were not uncritical of Umayyad poticies, but they held the 
VUmay yank to be truly caliphs and considered that itwas a duty ofall 
Mucins to accept their rule, Tn this many were nroved by a concern 
for the unity ef the Ixtamic community, ‘The position is indecd that 
often described as “Marjrite’, Phe historical standpoint correspond+ 
ing to it is to bold chat both Uthuin aud ‘Al were truly caliphs, 
aud to “postpone? er leave te Ged the question whether cither isa 
siuner and wall go to Hell 
§) Next come the wild rites of the régime, of when Lbedhin ane 
Nakha'l may be taken as an example, 2? In saving that he was 
neither a Sabaite nor a May iite he probably meant that he did not 
asaibe t SAE any supernatural charisma or messianic quality but 
that he did not place ‘Uthuin on a level with hin, ‘This seems to 
combine aceeptancee of the Urmarrads with the sugyestion that other 
antl better valers might be found. 
4) A greater degree of critician of the Umavyads sees to be ine 
volved in the position of the various groups which are brought under 
the general title af Raysing ya, Atter the death of Mubanmad ibn 
al-Llanafiyya in zoo they held that he was soll alive and would re 
tan as the Mahal to set things right. In this doctrine it was further 
implied that ‘AW was the rightful imam alter the Prophet and the 
best of the Mustims, and that he had designated Muhammad ibn 
al:Hanafipya as his successor, ‘The contemporary political attitude 
here is one of deep dissaticfaction with the Umayyads——-they are ine 
fertow to other possible rulers ; but there is no thought oftaking action 
against them in the forescealte fature, It is an attinude not of aceeps 
tance but ofresignation. 

Wy) The Rakdees oe Petites 
Tn the late eighth century and throughout the ninth century various 
Aen and groups are found called Ralidites. This isa nickname given 
by opponents, whose meaning will be diseused presently, Prom 
about 000 there were men who were likewike nicknamed Rafidites 
Wut who called themselves Indimiyya and who regarded the previous 
Rifidites as belonging to the Imatiyya. The most satiefactory pros 
cedure is to examine the statements in early writers about those 
Rafidites who died before about S70, that is, befowe the question of 
the twelfth iran arese, The moet inportant carly works are: KES 
alintion by abKhayyat, the Ales? of alaAshtant, the Bids of 
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Ibn-an-Nadim, Afuriy adh-dhahab by al-Mas‘idiand perhaps the Fihnst 
of Shaykh Tis: (d 1066) The last, though not stself early, contains 
lists of books from relatuvely early sources which supplement Ibn-an- 
Nadim Other Jate Shi'ite writers should be used only with great 
care, since they tend to rewrite history to bring it into lime with 
ImAmute doctrine 

The first theological exposition of the doctrine of the rmamate 1s 
said to have been given by ‘Al: ibn-Mitham, who must have been 
roughly a contemporary of the Mu'tazilites Abi-I-Hudhayl and an- 
Nazzam, since he argued with them ?? Other early theologians were 
Abi-Ja‘far al-Ahwal, nicknamed by opponents Shaytan at-Taq, and 
Hisham ibn Salim al-JawAliq: 24 The man who attracted most at- 
tention, however, from later writers was Hisham 1bn al Hakam #8 
This was doubtless because he discussed many of the questions with 
which the Mu'‘tazila were concerned, and indeed was the fore 
runner of an Nazz4m in respect of certain Greek philosophical con- 
ceptions 2° He held, among other things, that Muhammad had 
clearly indtcated the individual who was to succeed him, even 
though most Muslims had not recognized him #7 Al-Mas‘iid: gives a 
picture of the friendly relations between Mu'tazib:tes and Rafidites in 
his charming description of the symposium on love arranged by the 
vizier Yahya ibn Khalid al-Barmaki ** Among the participants in 
this symposium are named Abi-l-Hudhayl, an Nazz4m, Bishr 1bn- 
al Mu'tamir, Thumama and another Mu'tazile as well as four 
‘Imamutes’, including ‘Ali ibn-Mitham and Hishim ibn al-Hakam 

The political attitudes of these early Rafidites are probably re- 
flected in the statement ascribed by an-Nawbakhti to ‘Ali rbn~ 
Mitham (Ibn at Tammar) 29 He held that ‘Ali was deserving of the 
imamate, that he was the best of men (afdal an-nds) after the Prophet, 
and that the community in associating with (sc recognizing as 
caliphs) Abé Bakr and ‘Umar 1s in error, not sinfully but by leaving 
or abandoning the best, they dissociate from ‘Uthman and those 
who fought against ‘Ali and consider them infidels Two main 
points are found here (and are repeated by al-Ash‘ari in his general 
account of the Rafidites?°) the Prophet explicitly designated ‘Ali 
to succeed him , most of the Companions disobeyed the Prophet The 
first of these points or something like it was held by all Shi'ites Itas 
to be noted, however, that at the tume of ‘Ali ibn-Mutham round 
about 800 the assertron 1s made about ‘Ali alone, and there 1s no 
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mention of a series of imams. Even when a friend of Hisham ibn-al- 
Hakam called as-Sakkak writes a ‘refutation of these who deny the 
necessity of the imamate by designation’, *! this should not be taken 
to imply that there was any general recognition of any particular 
series of imams. On the contrary it seems certain that there were 
nearly always several men struggling for recognition as leader of the 
‘Alids or of the Hashimites. As was noted in the previous section, 
Abi-Salama in 749 sent messages to a number of Ieading ‘Alids ; and 
an-Nawbakhti’s account of the sects of the Shi‘a shows a tangle of 
rival groups competing with one another (even if at times he pro- 
jects later quarrels back into the past). 

The primacy and superiority of ‘Ali normally implied a rejection 
of the shaykhayn, that is, Abii-Bakr and ‘Umar. The name RAfida or 
Rawafid comes from the verb rafada, probably with the meaning 
‘desert’, and so could be rendered ‘deserters’. It is a nickname applied 
by opponents, and 1s used by al-Khayyat, for example, when the 
Shi'ite work he is craticizing uses shi'a. The nickname was applied in 
at least five different ways : 32 ¢.g. it was given to those who ‘deserted’ 
Zayd ibn-‘Ali who revolted in 740. Among non-Shi‘ites, however, as 
al-Ash‘ari states, the basic use was of the ‘desertion’ of Abi-Bakr and 
‘Umar. Whatever ground was averred, the application was always to 
those later known as Imamites. 

A more difficult question is : What did this mean in terms of con- 
temporary politics ? Al-Mas‘idi’s description of the symposium, 
along with many other facts, mahes it clear that men like ‘Ali ibn- 
Mitham, Hisham ibn-al-Hakam and as-Sakhak were on friendly 
terms with the vizier of the time ; and it follows that they could not 
have been plotting to overthrow the dynasty and replace it by an 
“Alid dynasty, It also follows that, while their books on the imamate 
stated that the Prophet had designated ‘Ali as his successor, they did 
not go on to state that Ja‘far as-Sddiq and Misa al-Kazim were 
rightful rulers of the Islamic world, even when they insisted on the 
necessity of the designation {nass) by an imam of his successor, The 
imprisonment of Misa al-Kazim by Hari ar-Rashid suggests that 
something had begun to rouse the suspicions of the ruling institu- 
tion ; but there is nothing to show that writers of books on the imam- 
ate were in any way under a cloud. The friendship of these Rafidites 
with the vizier may even be taken to show that they were not serious 
critics of the régime, and that the vizier had some sympathy with 
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their view At a later date Im3mrsm could be defended before al- 
Ma’min 33 

In these circumstances the most likely hypothesis 1s that these 
Rafidites were arguing for a particular conception of the caliphate, 
namely, an absolutist one The insistence on the ‘designation’ of the 
imam or caliph means that he has authonty from above and not 
from below, not from any human electors, and certainly not from 
the bay‘a or act of allegiance of the ordinary people In this connec- 
tion at 1s significant that one of the points mentioned by al-Ash‘ari 
in his general account of the Rafidites 1s that they altogether reject 
ytthad or the independent judgement of the jurist in legal matters 39 
Presumably their view was that this important function must be re- 
served to the inspired imam, and could not be properly carrted out 
by any ordinary man, no matter how extensive his knowledge of 
Jurisprudence 

The hypothesis that the Rafidites were chiefly concerned with up- 
holding a form of absolutism has to meet the difficulty that disputes 
were going on about the identity of the nghtful imam While 1 3s 
certain that Shi'ite writers often projected contemporary disputes 
into the distant past, 1t 1s clear that other disputes really happened at 
the tume they were said to happen Among the groups which were 
thought worthy of a distinctive name were the Fut’hiyya (or Afta- 
huyya), the Waqufa (or Waqifiyya) and the Qat‘1yya (or Quttrryya) 
The name of the Fut’hnyya 1s derwved from the nickname al Aftah 
(broad- or flat footed) given to “Abd Allah, the eldest surviving son 
of Ja'far as-Sadiq in 765, He died a few months after his father and 
had no son to succeed , so most of the associates of Ja‘far recognized 
Misi al-Kazim as the next imam This matter was probably of jittle 
moment in itself, but tt raised a question of prmaple If Jafar was 
succeeded by al Aftah and then by Musa, this meant that (apart 
from the exceptional case of al Hasan and al Husayn) brother might 
succeed brother In 818 ‘Ah ar Rida could have been succeeded by 
either his brother Ahmad or his son Muhammad al Jawad , in 874 
al Hasanal ‘Askari might have been succeeded by hus brother Ja‘far , 
so that in both cases the precedent was relevant 4 This sect alone, 
then, gives evidence of genuine differences of opinion at least m 818 
and 874, whatever happened in 365, 

The Wagua and Qatuyya show a different type of dispute The 
Wagifa held that Musa al Kazim would return some day and set 
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everything right, 35 whereas the Qat'iyya asserted ‘decisively’ that he 
was dead and that his son ‘Ali ar-Rida had succeeded him. 3° This 
dispute has the appearance of one which really took place in the 
decade after the death of al-Kazim (probably in 799). Hisham ibn-al- 
Hakam, who probably died about 803 and certainly not later than 
815, is reported to have been a Qas‘i 37 The insistence of the Waqufa 
that there was no imam after al-Kazim might indicate a desire to 
produce a doctrine similar to that of the later Imimites, but with 
seven instead of twelve imams ; and it ts noteworthy that Abi-Sahl 
an-Nawbakht, the chief exponent of later Imamism, stil] thought it 
necessary to refute the doctrines of the Waqifa as stated by at-Tatari 
(d, about 835 ).°8 In contrast the Qat‘iyya must be opponents of the 
messianism of the Waqifa and so presumably, stnce they were not 
revolutionaries, supporters of the caliphate of Hariin, though press~ 
ing for its interpretation in an absolutist sense. Since Hisham was a 
Qat‘i, the position of the sect must have been defined before the 
events of 817 and 818, though later members made ‘Ali ar-Rida the 
last imam. 

‘These sects, then, are examples of some of the numerous disputes 
among the Hashimites at this period. What were the disputes really 
about ? Once again, it must be insisted, they cannot have been about 
the identity of the rightful ruler of the caliphate, for that would have 
led immediately to the death of any named individual in an ‘Abbi- 
sid prison, It might tentatively be suggested that the real question 
was who was head of the ‘Alids. There seems to have been some con- 
tinuing group-consciousness, for it was given official recognition 
early in the tenth century.3° Round about 800 this would be mainly 
titular, but it would be the kind of position from which a wise states- 
man, by uniting those of ‘Alid or Hashimite sympathies, could have 
gained great political influence. 

The second of the two basic points of Rafidite doctrine was the 
accusation of unbelief against most of the Companions. This greatly 
wortied men like Ahmad ibn-Hanbaland Ibn-Qutayba. 4° The reason 
was doubtless that it went to the root of the ‘religious institution’ as 
a whole, for this was now based on the Traditions and these went 
back in the first place to the Companions. The first to insist syste- 
matically on chains of transmitters beginning with a Companion 
was ash-Shafi'l (d. 820), and it may be for this reason that ash- 
Shafi'l is much discussed by the jurists among the ninth-century 
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Rafidites This point, together with the rejection of ytshad the snter 
Pretative activity of ordinary jurists suggests that the Rafidites were 
trying to weaken the position of the ulema In other words the 
Rafidites were not working for a revolut on in the indefinite future 
but were part of the contemporary struggle which will be described 
later in this chapter 

©) The Zasd tes 
When one comes to consider the Zaydites ones first impression 15 
that it ought to be relatively easy to understand thesr historical pos: 
tion, since they were involved in many nsings which are described in 
the history books This first impression however 18 erroneous To 
give an adequate account of the Zaydites 1s more difficult than to 
describe any other of the Islamic sects All that will be done here 1s to 
select one aspect of Zaydism which 1s relevant to the topic of the rela 
ton between past history and contemporary politics 

In classifying sects as Zaydite the heresiographers take as the bas ¢ 
principle of Zaydism that the amamate 1s restricted to the descen. 
dants of Fatuma (that 1s to the Hasanids and Husaynids) but that af 
any such man with the requisite qualiues of mmd and character 
clarms to be imam and takes to the sword in support of his clam, 
there is an obligation to follow him *! This principle 1s alleged to 
have been adopted by Zayd sbn Ab, a grandson of al Husayn 
whose revolt agaist the Umayyads in 740 has already been de 
scribed 4? Other revolts which are spoken of as Zaydite mn inspiration 
are those of \fuhammad ibn Abd Allah the Pure Soul in 762 of 
Muhammad ibn al Qasim in Khurasan in 834 and of Yahya tbn 

Umar in Kufa in 864 “ 

In the present context the Zaydites with whom we are concerned 
are precisely those who were not involved in revolts and more par 
treularly the sub-sects of the Batrryya (or Butrryya) and the Sulay 
mamyya (or Jarmyya) The Batryya derive their name from 
Kathir (or Kuthayyir) an Nawwa_ who was mcknamed al Abtar 
(‘with tail docked } 44 but their most notable member was al 
Hasan ibn Salth ibn Hayy (d. c 783) who was widely recognized 
asa Tradstiomst 4% The Batnyya held that Ali was the best of men 
(afdal an nas) after the Prophet, but that 1t was nght to acknowledge 
Abu Bakr and Umar since Ab had left the position to them The 
distunct on between the Batrtyya and the Sulaymamiyya 1s not clear 
‘The latter take therr name from Sulayman ibn Jair often called az 
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Zaydi, about whom little is known. Though he himself is mentioned 
by an-Nawbakht, the sect is not named ; but it is stated that some 
followers of Ja‘far as-Sidiq, impressed by certain arguments of the 
Batriyya and Sulaymin, gave up believing in the imamate of Ja’far 
and inclined to the views of Sulaymin. ‘6 Another of the rare state- 
ments about him is that some followers of his at ‘Anit (south-east of 
Raqqa on the Euphrates) were converted to Mu'tazilism by Ja‘far 
ibn-Mubashshir ; since Ja‘far died in 848, Sulaymin’s activity must 
at latest have been somewhat earlier. 47 

The views of the Sulayminiyya are very similar to those of the 
Batriyya, but the use of the phrase imdmat al-mafdil is specially con- 
nected with Sulayman in writers from al-Ash‘ari onwards. In this 
phrase mafdil has often been translated ‘preferred’ but this gives no 
adequate meaning, whereas there is ample warrant in the lexicons 
for the translation ‘surpassed’ or ‘excelled’ (sc. by others), not to 
mention a passage where al-Ash‘ari speaks of the possibility of the 
imam being mafdal since there is among his subjects (ra‘ina) some~ 
one better (Aayr) than he. 4S Similarly tafdil ‘Ali means ‘regarding 
“Ali as afdal, as excelling (all others)’. A convenient translation of 
the first phrase is ‘the imamate of the inferior’. The basic point is that 
the imamate of Abii-Bakr and ‘Umar is acknowledged, though they 
are admittedly inferior to ‘Ali. Sulayman is further reported to have 
held that Abi-Bakr and ‘Umar did not do wrong in accepting the 
position of ruler, and that the community omitted something ad- 
vantageous when it recognized them. In respect of ‘Uthmin the 
Zaydites were not agreed, but many were inclined to recognize his 
caliphate for the first six years when he was widely held to have 
ruled well. 49 

Although Zaydism was closely linked with the support of rebel 
leaders of the house of ‘Ali, not all Zaydites were revolutionaries. It 
is true that a Traditionist like al-Hasan ibn-Salih ibn-Hayy had to go 
into hiding from the agents of the caliph al-Mahdi; but this was 
probably because his daughter had married an ‘Alid. 5° It is worth 
noticing in passing that he is the source of a report according to 
which Ja'far as-Sidiq expressed a high regard for Abi-Bakr and 
"Umar; this tends to suggest, of course, that Ja‘far had Zaydite 
rather than Rafidite sympathies. 5t Ibn-an-Nadim asserts that most 
of the Traditionists were Zaydites ; presumably he means at a rela- 
tively early period, since the only names he mentions, apart from 
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al-Hasan ibn-Salih and his father are Sufyanath Thawri (ad 778) and 
Sufyan ibn ‘Uyayna (d 813) 5? Of these men al Hasan and ath- 
Thawni appear in Ibn Qutayba’s list of Shi'a , $? and doubtless others 
an the hist were stmular in outlook In these cases Zaydism presumably 
meant little more than high regard for ‘Al together with recognition 
for the first two caliphs Another important piece of information m 
this connection 1s the statement of Ibn Qutayba that al Jahiz some- 
times defended the ‘Uthm4nsyya against the RAfida and sometzmes 
the Zaydiyya against the ‘Uthmantyya and Ah! as Sunna ** This 
evidence 1s not extensive, but even the ascription of Sufyan ibn- 
“Uyayna and al Jahiz to Zaydism 1s sufficient to show that there was 
a form of this doctrine which did not rmply revolutionary activity 

The relation of the Zaydiyya to the Mu'tazila as a difficult 
question There are undoubtedly many stmilarities Among others 
we might notice that the Zaydite imam and scholar al Qasim ibn 
Ibrahim ar Rass: (d 860) arranged his teaching under five heads 
which closely resemble the five principles of the Mu'tazila *5 On the 
other hand Wilferd Madelung appears to be correct in holding that 
he differs in some fundamental ways from the Mu tazthtes, even 
though his writings paved the way for the acceptance of Mu'tazilite 
doctrine by the later Zaydites of the Yemen and other peripheral 
areas 56 The latter are outside the purview of the present study, and 
al Qasim himself, though a fascinating figure from whose works 
much 1s to be learned, had no close contacts with contemporary 
thinkers in Iraq and 1s not mentioned by later writers within the 
main stream For this reason little 1s said about him here 

Other facts are more puzzling Thus the phrase ‘imamate of the 
inferior’, which in al Ash‘ari and later wmiters 1s used almost ex- 
clusively of Sulayman 1bn Janr and his followers, 1s applied by the 
shghtly earher Mu'tazihte an Nasht’ not to Sulayman but to Bishr 
ibn al Mu‘tamur and the Mu‘tazilites of Baghdad Again there 1s a 
report in Ibn an Nadim that the Rafidite Shaytan at Tag wrote a 
refutation of the doctrine of the imamate of the inferior against the 
Mu'tazila while al Malat: makes the Mu‘tazila of Baghdad a sect 
of the Zaydsyya A late source 1s found saying that the pure Mu'taz1 
lites or Wasiltyya first called themselves Zaydites *7 It 1s clear that 
the sharp distinctions of later heresiographers were not present to 
contemporaries In the early ninth century the term Mu'tazihite, 
which was afterwards restricted to those who accepted the ‘five prin- 
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ciples’, was widely applied to many who engaged in the type of 
rational discussion known as Kalam, though it may originally have 
had a political reference (to withdrawing from both ‘Uthman and 
‘Ali). Zaydite was primarily a political term, though both appella- 
tions were doubtless applied differently by different groups. The 
matter was further complicated, as will be seen presently, by the 
fact that something like Zaydite doctrine was implicit in the policies 
of al-Ma’min and his administration. 

In the study of these matters the aim of the modern scholar is not 
to give a precise definition of the group names, since this varies, but 
to understand the relationship of individuals and their beliefs to one 
another and to the events of the times. Thus it is not specially en- 
lightening to learn of the conversion of the people of ‘Anat from Zay- 
dism to Mu'tazilism (as mentioned above), since we do not know 
what is implied in this bare statement ; but we gain more insight if 
we can interpret the conversion as one from Sulayman’s view that 
the appointment of Abi-Bakr was based on mistaken ijtihdd or 
ta’uil to the view of the Mu'tazilites of Baghdad that the appoint- 
ment was justified by a particular ground (‘illa).5® These points 
will be more fully appreciated after the policies of al-Ma’miin and 
the views of individual Mu'tazilites have been discussed. 

In general it may be concluded that non-revolutionary Zaydism is 
essentially a form of political compromise. It tries to get the support 
of Rafidite opinion by agreeing that ‘Ali was best fitted for the cali- 
phate in 632 ; but at the same time it tries to appease the critics of the 
Rafidites by acknowledging that Aba-Bakr and ‘Umar were genu- 
inely imams, even though it was an ‘imamate of the inferior’. The 
latter point, at least in some forms, has the corollary that the great 
mass of the Companions were not in error. Like most compromises, 
however, this was not satisfactory. The Rafidites retained their 
imam, but it was not allowed that he had his authority from above 
— probably the aspect in which they were most interested—for the 
Zaydites tended to hold that the imam should be appointed by a 
shira or council, or otherwise chosen by the community. The Tradi- 
tionist critics, on the other side, were not assured that the revealed 
law was to be paramount in the Islamic state, since even an imam as 
conceived by the Zaydites, could presumably have overridden the 
interpretations of the jurists. The assertion that Zaydites restricted 
the imamate to descendants of Fatima is probably an inference by 
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later writers from the persons of the leaders of revolts labelled ‘Zay- 
dite’, It 1s virtually certain that a non-revolutionary Zaydite hke 
Sulayman 1bn-Jarir supported the ‘Abbasids ; he could argue that al- 
Ma’miin was a member of the clan of Hashtm who had both publicly 
claimed the rmamate and actively exercised it 
da) The ‘Uthmantles 

In an earher chapter the use of the name ‘Uthm4ni up to 800 was 
described Towards 850, however, the name reappears and 1s spe- 
cially connected with al-Jahiz (d 869) The latter’s involvement with 
the 'Uthmantyya 1s known from the statement of Ibn-Qutayba 
quoted above, from an account by al-Mas'ddi of his works, Aitab al- 
“Uthmanyya and Kitab masa’ al~Uthmantyya, and from the fact 
that the former work 1s extant It 1s also known that a Mu'tazilte 
scholar, al-Iskafi (d 854/5), wrote a refutation of the Aid al- 
‘Uthmanyya 5° Al-Iskfias said to have been a believer in the ‘:mam- 
ate of the inferior’, but this presumably means that he held the 
general view of the Mu‘tazilites of Baghdad , the statements that he 
was a Shy‘ite can mean no more than some form of Zaydism It 
would be interesting to know whether al-Jahiz wrote his defence of 
the ‘Uthmanyya against the Rafida before or after his defence of 
the Zaydiyya against the ‘Uthmamyya and Ahl-as-Sunna The 
former must have been at latest a few years before the death of al- 
Iskafi_ The latter (1f the report 1s true) could conceivably have been 
very much earlier, but 1s perhaps more likely (especially since it 
mentions Ahl-as-Sunna) to have been after al-Mutawakkal’s change 
of policy when the Mu‘tazilites fell from power and Sunnism was 
officially supported A family of ‘Uthmanite sympathies is known to 
have come to power only after the change of policy “ 

‘The primary concern im the present context 1s to understand how 
statements about the first four caliphs were relevant to ninth- 
century politics The Xstab al-‘Uthmanyya is actually for the most 
part an argument for the superiority of Aba-Bakr to ‘Ali *! It 1s am- 
pled that ‘Uthm4n was truly caliph, but the only pomt exphetly 
stated 2s that his selection by 2 council was a valid form of accession 
to the imamate Thus the ‘Uthm§4nites were primarily concerned to 
oppose the undue exaltation of ‘Ali by the Rafidites, and were not 
moved by any nostalgic longing for the return of the Umayyads, 
against whom al-Jatuz has some fierce critzcisms °* For a time some 
of those who accepted the rmamate of Abi-Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uth- 
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mn were inclined to hold that the order of merit was : Abi-Bakr, 
“Umar, ‘Ali, ‘Uthmin ; but in the end, doubtless as a result of argu- 
ments such as those of al-Jahiz, the great majority of Muslims came 
to accept the view that the chronological order was also the order of 
merit. 63 

From this description it should be clear that the 'Uthmaniyya 
‘were not an obscure and heretical sect but were forerunners-——or at 
least a section of the forerunners—of those who were coming to be 
known as Ahl-as-Sunna or Sunnites. Sunnite creeds contain an ar~ 
ticle raking the chronological order of the first four caliphs also the 
order of merit. 4 Al-Jahiz remarks that the ‘UthmAnites had many 
jurists and Traditionists, but that there were hardly any partisans of 
‘Ali among the latter. ° It is surprising to find al-Jahiz, a Mu‘tazilite, 
among the Traditionists ; but by no means all the Mu'tazilites were 
of his opinion, for the five principles of Mu'tazilism did not necessi- 
tate any one political view. Most of the ‘Uthm4nites were men who 
beheved that the Islamic state should be based on the principles re- 
vealed in the Qur’an and the Traditions, and their insistence on 
the imamate of Aba-Bakr developed naturally as a reaction to the 
Rafidite or ImAmite insistence on the superiority of ‘Ali. In the 
thought of such persons this superiority was linked with the superior- 
ity of the imams descended from ‘Ali and their immunity (‘isma) 
from sin and error, Some went so far as to say that the imam could 
abrogate the Qur’an ; °° and even the more moderate held that the 
decisions of the imam were superior to all the methods of interpreting 
the Qur’in approved by the Sunnites. 67 Thus the dispute whether 
Abi-Bakr or ‘Ali succeeded the Prophet was closely bound up with 
the dispute whether the Qur’an and the Traditions, in their applica- 
tion to the life of the community, were to be interpreted by the 
generally accepted methods of the scholars or by the bare decision of 
the imam ; and this was a central question in the politics of the ninth 
century. 

Once the imamate of Abi-Bakr had been affirmed it was difficult 
‘wot to affirm also the imamates of ‘Umar and ‘Uraman, since to re- 
ject them would be to impugn the method of selection and play into 
the hands of the ImAmites. Another factor leading men to be ‘Uth- 
manites was probably the strong tendency among Muslims to accept 
de facto rulers in the interests of maintaining the unity of the com- 
munity. 
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©) The admirers of Mu‘aurya 

This study of the discussions about ‘Ali, Abi: Bakr and ‘Uthmin may 
be rounded off by a brief reference to the strange ‘cult of Mu'awrya’ 
which was found in the ninth century © The most illuminating stem 
of information 3s the story from ‘Abd Allah, the son of Ahmad ibn. 
Hanbal When he was a boy hus father took him to the mosque of ar- 
Rusafa and he was puzzled to hear a man offering water ‘for the love 
of Mu‘awtya’, his father explained that this was because the man 
hated ‘Ali It as indeed clear from this and the other scraps of wnfor- 
mation that the voicing in public of admiration for Mu‘awiya was a 
way of expressing the most extreme opposition to the exaltation of 
‘All The cult of Mu‘awiya went beyond the views of the ‘Uthman 
ayya in that 1t seems to have ample that ‘Ah was never caliph at all 
Such an assertion, if officially accepted would of course have alien 
ated much relatively moderate opinion , and this was something the 
caliphs could not afford to do On at least two occasions the caliphs 
thought of haying Mu awzya publicly cursed ,® but this also would 
have led to loss of support Scholarly criticism of Mu‘awiya as prac- 
tused by al Jahiz was in the long run more effective , and by the end 
of the ninth century there was wide agreement (apart from the 
Imamutes) that ‘Al was caliph and fourth in order of merit 

Possibly connected with this cult was the belief'in a kind of Mahdi 
or Messiah known as the Sufyani (that 1s, a descendant of Vu 4 
wrya's father, Abi Sufyan) The name was first given to a certain 
Umayyad insurgent defeated in 751, but later became the centre of 
an eschatological belief especially among Syrian Muslims 6 

£) Concluding remark 

Other historical questions besides those mentioned were discussed 
during the ninth century, such as the nghts and wrongs of the battle 
of the Camel and the Arbstration What has been said, however, 18 
probably enough to show that all such arguments were really about 
contemporary politics This was the form political arguments took at 
that time and place There have of course been other tumes and 
places where hustory entered into current politics but probably no 
where else have the historical discussions been so extensive and so 
apparently factual This may have something to do with the Arab 
and Semitic preference for the concrete over the abstract, and 
m a sense the abstract principles were zmphiit im the concrete 
events 
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‘The problem for the modern academic historian is that each party 
indulged in a large-scale rewriting of history in the interests of their 
own thesis. At some points they were limited by what the opponents 
or uncommitted third parties were prepared to admit. Yet it is 
amazing how much sheer invention eventually came to be accepted 
after it had been sufficiently often repeated. The assertion that ‘Ali 
had been designated by Muhammad as his successor was, in the eyes 
of non-Muslim historians, one such invention. What is not so clearly 
realized is that the Imamites and other Shi'ites, besides repeating the 
basic assertion, gradually constructed a yast corpus of material to 
support it. Not all of this material is invention. Many, perhaps most, 
of the names are those of real men; but the accounts of their rela- 
tionships to the Shi'ite imams, from the fourth to the eleventh, have 
been subtly modified to imply an acknowledgement of the imamate 
which is unhistorical. The modern scholar should approach the maze 
of Shi'ite material about the eighth and the ninth centuries only with 
great scepticism. 

It is worth pointing out also that the political implications of a 
historical assertion may vary at different times. The assertion of the 
superiority of ‘Ali meant something different in the Umayyad period 
from what it meant in the ‘Abbasid. Zaydite doctrines were the basis 
of a policy of compromise in Iraq in the ninth century, but later be- 
came the basis of the independence of a small state in the Yemen. 
Most fascinating are the transformations of Isma‘ilism from the 
Fatimids and the original Assassins to the modern followers of the 
Agha Khan. 

3 
The political struggle 
a) The self-assertion of the Persians 
A factor which came to have importance in the political struggle 
under the early ‘Abbasids was the self-assertion of the Persians, This 
also influenced the general development of Islamic thought in vari- 
ous ways; but in the period up to al-Ash‘ari the Persian influences 
were mainly peripheral, and here a brief account will be sufficient. 

While it is convenient to speak of ‘the Persians’, there was no 
common self-awareness comparable to nationalism as that is now 
understood. A measure of Persian self-awareness in an Islamic con- 
text may be said to have been produced by the Shdhnidmeh of Fir- 
dawsi at the end of the tenth century. Previously there had been a 
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number of local traditions which had not coalesced, though the 
upper classes at least may have had some consczousness of their 
common attachment to the culture of the Sasanian empire This 
culture was itself an amalgam The Persian invaders of Iraq had 1m- 
posed on the empire their language (Middle Persian or Pahtlev:), 
but im return they had accepted many features of the ancient eivili- 
zations of the Tigris-Euphrates basin, and the Sasanian era was 
characterized by a spreading eastwards of the urban culture of Iraq 
In many cases the inhabitants of Iraq are best described as ‘persian- 
ized Aramacans’ Among these Persians and ‘persianized Aramae- 
ans’ there was a higher percentage of converts to Islam during the 
Umayyad period than im any other province, partly because the 
mobeds or clergy of the official religion had become too subservient 
to the ruling institution and had thereby lost the trust of the people 

Like other non Arab Muslims the converts from the former Sa- 
sanian empire had to become ‘clients’ (mawals) of Arab tribes, and 
resented this inferiority of status Many gave their support to the 
movement which brought the ‘Abbasids to power , and in due course 
the ‘Abbasids satisfied the aspirations of the maxal: by ceasing to 
make any juridical distinction between Arab and non-Arab At the 
same time many Persians and perstamzed Aramaeans recerved post- 
tons as ‘secretaries’ or civil servants This was not just a reward for 
support, but because these men as the descendants of the Sasanian 
‘secretaries’ were a trained body of adminsstrators and the repository 
of the centuries old art of ruling as it had been developed in this 
region of the world Towards the end of the Umayyad period it was 
realized by those in authority that the old Arab system, by which the 
caliph like an Arab shaykh was only primus inter pares and was acces- 
sible to all, led to mefficiency an the adminsstration of a large em- 
pire The last Umayyad caliph, Marwan 11 (744-50), and his chief 
secretary are satd to have studied histories of former Persian kings, 
presumably to learn about traditional methods of admimustration 7° 
The ‘Abbasids deliberately followed the Persians in using court 
ceremonial to emphasize the difference between the caliph and the 
ordinary man and to make access to the caliph more difficult Many 
details of administration were copied from the Persians or developed 
m accordance with Persian principles This new atutude of the 
*Abbasids to the Persian tradition affected Islamic thought in three 
ways 
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Tirstly, the Persian tradition of government was brought into 
Arabic literature by collections of historical anecdotes and manuals 
of advice. The process began a few years alter the ‘Abbasids came to 
power through the activity of a ‘secretary’ of Persian origin, Ibn-al- 
Mugqaffa‘ (d. 756 or later). Among other works he translated into 
Arabic a history of the Persian kings, a work on court ceremonial 
and a book of maxims of government. 7 Though only fragments of 
these have been preserved, much of their content seers to have been 
repeated by other writers such as Ibn-Qutayba, af-Tabari and al- 
Mas'idi. The best-known work of Ibn-al-Muqaffa' is Kalila and 
Dimna, a collection of Indian fables also known as the Fables of 
Bidpai and the Panchatantra. In this much practical wisdom is con- 
veyed in the form of storics about animals, Although the work is 
originally Indian, in its Pahlevi form it had been influential in the 
Sasanian empire, and thus in a sense belongs to the Persian tradition. 
The books of Ibn-al-Muqaffa' Iced eventually to the appearance in 
Arabic and Persian of a special genre known as ‘mirrors for princes’ 
(Farstenspiegel), of which several examples have been translated 
into English and other European languages. 7? It may also be noted 
that Persian history, including legendary history, was extensively in- 
corporated in the world histories of at-Tabari and others, and thus 
gained a place in the Islamic historical tradition. This is in contrast 
to the neglect of Greck and Roman history apart from a small 
amount of mainly chronological material, and is doubtless to be ex 
plained by the fact that the great majority of Persians became Mus- 
lims at an early period. 

Secondly, there appeared a form of heretical belief known as zan- 
daga; the individual guilty of this is a zindig, in the plural zanddtga. 
The word is vague and is perhaps best rendered ‘irreligion’. In a 
statement by an early scholar of Kufa, Mangiir ibn-al-Mu'tamir (d. 
750), Zandaga appears to be ‘rejection of the revealed law’. 7? This 
statement shows that men had begun to be worried about zandaga 
before the advent of the ‘Abbisids. The latter soon madc it a capital 
offence, and it is probable that it was for zandage that Tbreal- 
Muqaffa' was executed by al-Mangtir, though the date is uncertain 
and may be as late as 772.74 Ibn-al-Muqaffa' is named as the writer 
ofa work which criticized Muhammad, Islam and the Qur'an from a 
Manichaean standpoint ; of this there exists a refutation by the later 
Zaydite imam, al-Qusim ibn-Ibrahim (785-860).75 There were 
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other executzons about the same time and a httle later, and from 782 
to 786 under the caliph al-Mahdh there was systematic persecution of 
xanddiga 7 Many of those accused and sentenced belonged to the 
class of secretaries and were of Persian descent Their conversion to 
Islam had presumably been without much conviction and mainly in 
order to keep their employment One way of expressing their dis- 
satisfaction with the new situation was to adopt Manichaean beliefs 
and ascetic practices There were traditional Mamchaean communi- 
ties in the caliphate, but these were guescent and were not affected 
by the persecution except where they gave support to the new ad- 
herents It was against the latter that the accusations of zandaga were 
made, since 1t was felt that the state was endangered by spoken or 
written criticisms of its basis, such as those i the book of Ibn-al- 
Mugaffa' The existence of zandaga of this type made it necessary for 
theologians to write refutations of it, but it does not recerve much 
attention in the books of sects This 1s doubtless because zandaga as 
distinct from Manichaeanism was yague and fluid Ata later date it 
came to be defined legally as a form of heresy which endangered the 
state 77 It seems probable too that as a result of the persecutions the 
dissatisfied secretaries turned from Manichaeanism to some form of 
Shr‘ism (as will be mentioned presently) 

Thirdly, there was the Shu‘dbite movement This was primanly 
a hterary movement whose productions contained criticisms of the 
Arabs and their contributions to culture and praise of the non-Arab 
peoples (shu‘zb) of the empire, especially the Perstans For the sec 
retary class this was a safer way than zandaga of giving vent to feel- 
ings of dissatisfaction with the exstung situation ‘The wmportance of 
the Shu'fibrte movement in the history of Islamic thought 1s that 1¢ 
illustrates the negative aspect of the fundamental decision that was 
taken or reaffirmed during the early ‘Abbasid period, namely, that 
the Islamic state was to be based on the revelation to Muhammad 
(the Qur’an and the Sunna) and that therefore the cultural lan- 
guage of the state must be Arabic In a sense this decision was nm- 
phcit in Umayyad practice, but the accession of the ‘Abbasids gave 
an opportumty for reconsidering the matter The secretary class of 
Traq, as ther power increased, found the dominance of Arabic itk- 
some, and saw serious mvals in the ulema as bearers of the “Arabic 
humanities’ It 1s not surprising, then, that one of the chief butts of 
their satire was the Qur’4n and Arabic literary style The challenge 
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presented by this criticism was the more formidable in that one of 
their number, Ibn-al-Muqaffa‘, was the foremost exponent of Arabic 
prose style in his time. The chaflenge was eventually met by men 
like al-Jahiz (d. 869) and Ibn-Qutayba (d. 889) who not merely re- 
futed Shu'iibite arguments but in doing so demonstrated that good 
lterary style could be associated with defence of a traditional Arab 
and Islamic outlook. 78 
The profound significance of this matter is thrown into relief by 
contrasting the outcome of the Araly conquest of the Fertile Crescent 
with the Roman conquest of the lands of Greck culture. As Horace 
said, ‘Captive Greece took her rude conqueror captive’, meaning 
that the culture of the Roman empire became Greck, while the 
Greek language remained the vehicle of that culture, there being 
virtually no translauons from Greek into Latin The situation in the 
caliphate was very different. In literature the Arabs, when they 
burst out of Arabia, had nothing but the Qur'an and a tradition of 
poetry and oratory ; yet Arabic became the language, not merely of 
government and religion, but also of scence, philosophy and belles- 
lettres, The traditional culture of the Fertile Crescent was in a sense 
accepted by the Arabs, but in being accepted it was transformed into 
a culture with its centre in the Qur’an. Of this process the Shu'ibite 
movement was a facet. As Sir Hamilton Gibb put it: 
The issue at stake was no superficial matter of literary modes 
and fashions, but the whole cultural orientation of the new 
Islamic society —whether it was to become a re-embodiment 
of the old Perso-Aramaean culture into which the Arabic and 
Istamic elements would be absorbed, or a culture in which the 
Perso-Aramacan contributions would be subordinated to the 
Arab tradition and the Islamic values.79 
The final outcome owes much to those scholars who reproduced 
Persian material in Arabic and who by their philological studies made 
Arabic a fitting instrument for a great culture, 
b) The opposing groups of interests 
Tt is clear that during the first century of the ‘Abbasid caliphate a 
struggle was taking place between diflerent groups or parties, but 
the identity of these is not clear. It is also clear that the matter is 
complex, since many groups were involved and there was a measure 
of fluidity in their relationships. Some aspects, however, have not yet 
been adequately studied, and so all that can be done here is to give 
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some general indications It seems most conventent to define the 
various groups in terms of their interests 

The political struggle on its intellectual side may be regarded as 
primanily a struggle between two groups of intellectuals, the secre- 
taries or civil servants and the ulema or religious scholars The ulema 
are here taken to be the leading men in what we have called the 
general religious movement They were insistent that the life of the 
state and of society should be based on Islamuc principles, that 1s, on 
the Qur’an and the Sunna Sunna means ‘beaten path’ and hence 
metaphorically ‘normal practice’, but this may be understood in 
various ways It may, for example, be the normal practice of the 
Prophet as that 1s reflected in the ongoing practices of the community 
About 800 it came to be accepted that the Sunna was to be known 
through Traditions (hadith), that 1s, anecdotes about Muhammad 
If the state was thus to be based on the Book and the Sunna, it was 
necessary that these should be authoritatively interpreted Such in 
terpretation was the function of the ulema and gave them a position 
of importance in the caliphate This special position of the ulema was 
4n part acknowledged by the ‘Abbasid caliphs, since the general re- 
ligious movement had supported them during their struggle for power 

In the light of this situation it becomes clear that many of the 
heretrcal attrtudes found among the secretaries were far from being 
doctrinaire and academic and were indeed armed at the defence and 
improvement of their position in the caliphate Their critique of the 
Qur’an was indirectly an attack on the ulema, and so though less 
obviously, was their cntique of Arabic style As regards the latter, 
it would have been difficult to maintain Qur’an-interpretation as a 
rational discipline had there been no formal philological study of the 
Arabic language and no prose hterature in Arabic Once philology 
and literature are involved, however, the dispute touches a wider 
circle of interests On the one side are those attached to the cultural 
forms associated with the Arabic language, and on the other side are 
those attached to Persian or Perso-Iraqr culture These are wider 
groups than the ulema and the secretaries, but they are not to be 
simply identfied with Arab and Persian nationalism Apart from 
the fact that nationalism as now understood did not exist at this 
period, 1t has to be noted that men of Arab descent are found in the 
secretaries’ camp, while there are men of Persian descent among the 
ulema 
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The opposition of the two groups of intellectuals also moves into 
the field of political theory. It was suggested above that at least until 
about 870 the persons called Rafidites were not revolutionarics plot- 
ting to overthrow the ‘Abbasids but advocates of an absolutist or 
autocratic form of government. This political atutude would obvi- 
ously have been congenial to the secretaries, since an autocratic 
caliph would be able to overrule the interpretations of the ulema and 
consequently the scerctarics as his officers would gain in influence at 
the expense of their rivals. Many others, of course, besides the secre- 
tarics shared this political attitude, It may be surmised that it ap- 
pealed to men, like those from south-west Arabia, who because of 
their heritage, when they needed security mn time of stress, looked to 
the guidance of an inspired or charismatic leader. ®® The contrasting 
political attitude, which looked for security to the collective wisdom 
ofa charismatic community, was also widely held This attitude was 
obviously congenial to the ulema, since the Qur’dn was regarded, or 
could be regarded, as a mark of the charismatic nature of the com- 
munity ;*! and the ulema became the bearers of the wisdom of the 
community. This second attitude may be called ‘constitutional’, § 

These opposing groups of interests are probably also linked with 
economic interests and with the interests of social groups other than 
the secretaries and the ulema. Little study has been done in this 
field, however, and it docs not seem that anything can usefully be 
added to what has already been said. Various relatively isolated facts 
are known, but their interpretation is uncertain. It is known, for 
example, that the most vociferous section of the populace of Baghdad 
supported the constitutionalists, but it is not clear why this should 
be so. 

c) Al-Ma’min’s attempts at compromise 
Something of the struggle between the autocratic and constitutional- 
ist blocs may be discerned in the first half-century of the ‘Abbasids. 
AtMahdi persecuted zindigs, but also tried to conciliate ‘Alids. #3 
Under Hariin at-Rashid the Barmakids had many close tics with 
Tersians and Shu'iibites,*4 and their policy tended to favour the 
autocratic bloc, After the fall of the Barmakids in 803 their successor 
al-Padi ibn-ar-Rabi' (son of the vizier of al-Mansiir) appears to 
have stood for a policy nearer to that of the constitutionalists. 5 
Under his influence ar-Rashid is said to have imprisoned Bishr al- 
Marisi_ for advocating the anti-constitutionalist doctrine of the 
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createdness ofthe Qur’an ®¢Al-Amin retained al-Fadl ibn-ar-Rabi‘ as 
vizier, and presumably pursued a similar policy. Iraq, which was 
the basis of al-Amin’s power, tended to be constitutionalist, whereas 
Khurasan, which was under his brother al-Ma’min, was more auto- 
cratic All these statesmen, however, were sufficiently realistic to 
understand that they could not completely commut themselves to one 
of the blocs, and hence all their policies aim at finding a point of 
equilibrium, that 1s to say, a policy which would gain them the 
support of the majority of both blocs The working out of this aim 
can be clearly seen in the reign of al-Ma’man, especially m connec- 
tion with two amportant decisions, namely, the declaration that ‘Ali 
ar-Rida was heir apparent, and the institution of the Mihna aor in- 
quisition 
‘It was in March 817, while still residing at Mery in Khurasan, that 
al-Ma’mun designated ‘Ali ar-Rada as heir to the caliphate ‘Ali was 
the son of the Husaynid Misa al-K4zim (d 799),seventh mam of the 
later Imamutes, and was himself their eighth mam In 817 he can 
hardly have been recognized as leader by any polztically significant 
body of men, though he was doubtless accepted as head of the 
Husaynid family He was not the sort of person who could have 
headed a revolt against the ‘Abbasids By designating him, however, 
al Ma’min presumably expected to gain the support of most of those 
who hoped for the appearance of an inspired ‘Alid leader, or at least 
to prevent them actively siding with any such Jeader who rose in re- 
volt against the ‘Abbasids Al-Ma’miin’s policy, however, had also a 
subtler side, as has been shown by Dominique Sourdel in his article, 
‘La politique religieuse du calfe ‘abbaside al-Ma’mun’ *7 Sourdel 
notes repeatedly that the thinking of al Ma’miin approaches closely 
to that of the Zaydites, but does not further examine the nature of 
Zaydism at this period It will thus be convenient to begin by con- 
sidering more closely what might have been meant by Zaydism, on 
the assumption that this influenced the policies of al-Ma’miin 
One essential Zaydite view was that, while ‘Ali was the ‘most ex- 
cellent’ (afdat) of the community after Muhammad, he fully accep- 
ted the rule of Abi-Bakr and ‘Umar The Rafidites differed from this 
an that they did not acknowledge the cahphate of Abi-Bakr and 
“Umar, and laid more emphasis on the ‘designation’ (nass) of ‘All as 
Muhammad’s successor Al-Ma’min was certainly aware of the 
differences, for he encouraged scholars to discuss them an his pre- 
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sence. His declarations that ‘Ali was afgal and superior to the other 
Companions of the Prophet must thus be taken as significant. In 
general he seems to have recognized Abii-Bakr and ‘Umar, though 
one or two anecdotes have been preserved which suggest that some= 
times he was critical of them. ® It is also to be noted that in desig: 
nating ‘Ali ar-Rida as heir he asserted that he was afdal. This might 
have been a preparation for the defence of ‘Abbasid rute as that of 
the most excellent of the clan of Hashim. There was no statement of 
intention that ‘All ar-Rida should be followed by his descendants, 
and it may be, as Sourdel suggests, that the idea was that in future 
the catiph should be the most excellent among the ‘Alids and ‘Abbi- 
sids. Doubtless, too, the statement that someone was the most excel- 
lent implied that he was best able to rule and to make deesstons for 
the community, Certainly al-Ma’miin acted in various ways as if he 
had personal authority ; and he was the first ‘Abbisid to use the title 
of imam’ which was much on the lips of Zaydites and Rafidites. In 
these ways he was trying to get the support of the autocratic bloc, 
while the acknowledgement of Abii-Bakr and ‘Umar was a sop to 
the constitutionalists, 

Zaydism also implied that the imam should actively assert his 
right to rule. Now al-Ma’miin, when his brother deprived him of his 
right of succession, had put himself at the head of a rising and had 
been successful. Had he been a descendant of ‘Ali and Tatima, he 
would without question have been a Zaydite imam. At this period, 
however, many points which were definitely formulated by later 
Shiite apologetic, were still fluid and it is virtually certain that al- 
Ma’miin was accepted as an active imam by many persons who 
could be described in a general way as Zaydites. It is noteworthy 
that an-Naw bakhti says that on the proclamation of ‘Ali ar-Rida as 
heir certain Zaydites accepted him as imam ;® but too much cannot 
be tade of this since an-Nawbakhti’s interpretation of his sources is 
influenced by his Prejudices. 

Thuidity also affected the relations between Zaydism and Mu'ta- 
zitism at this period, for the name of Mu'tazilite was still widely 
applied and its restriction to those holding the five principles was not 
yet effective {sce chapter 8). The central Zaydite doctrines were 
those televant to Politics, but many Zaydites were interested in the 
intellectual defence and elaboration of doctrine, since there was a 
tendency for all forms of ‘proto-Shi'ism to use rational considerations 
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in contrast to the opponents’ reliance on the scnptures The Mu'ta 
zilites Bishr abn al Mu‘tamir and Thumima, who in 817 were 
witnesses of the document declanng ‘Ali ar-Rada herr, may well have 
been called Zaydites 9° Some Zaydstes, however, were anti rational 
ast, and so cannot have been Mu‘tazilites even in the widest sense In 
the first half of the ninth century the essential difference between 
Mu'tazihtes and Zaydites was perhaps connected with the doctrine 
of the createdness of the Qur’an On the other hand, we may be 
mustaken in looking for an essential difference By 830 the com 
promise policies of al Ma’miin had been abandoned and there was 
no political group in Baghdad to whom the mckname ‘Zay dite’ was 
appropnate, while the Mu'tazila were conststuting themselves into 
a definite theological school It was probably also now known in 
Traq that Zaydism had become the distunctive doctrine of an isolated 
peripheral group in the Yemen At the centre of the cahphate Zay- 
dism seems to have faded away 

The policy ampheat in the designation of ‘Alar Rada was thwarted 
by his death in 818 and by the fact that his son was sulla child, but 
it was not altogether abandoned In time, however, al Ma’miin was 
attracted by the possibility of compromuse contained in the doctrine 
of the createdness of the Qur’4n which was held by the Mu'taz:htes 
and others This led to the Mihna or Inquistuon Some examination 
in respect of the doctrine was made by al Ma’mun in 827, but the 
main appheation of the test apparently did not begin until 833 a few 
months before his death About April 833 he instructed the governor 
in Baghdad to require from the gads and other prominent persons a 
public declaration of therr assent to the doctrine that the Qur’an was 
the created speech of God Similar instructions were sent to other 
provincial governors, but the governors varied in their zeal mn carry~ 
ing out the anstructrons and not much had been done when the news 
came of the death ofa! Ma’mun in early August In Baghdad there 
were several sessions before the governor Some of those questioned. 
agreed immediately Some gave evasive answers, but eventually 
yielded under the threat of torture and death Only a few, among 
whom was Ahmad abn Hanbal, firmly refused to abandon their be- 
lief in the uncreatedness of the Qur'an These last were imprisoned 
and harshly treated, and as a result some of them died though none 
seems to have been officially executed The Inquisition continued 
spasmodically under the next two caliphs but was brought toan end 
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about 849, shortly after the commencement of the reign of al- 
Mutawakkil at a time when there was a general reversal of policy. 

The modern reader is at first amazed that it should have been 
thought necessary to establish an Inquisition in respect of a hair- 
splitting theological argument. The point at issue was whether the 
Qur’an, which all agreed to be the speech of God, was created 
speech or uncreated speech. The view that it was uncreated speech 
probably originated in the concern of many scholars to assert that 
events occurred by the Qadar or determination of God. Part of their 
argument was that, since certain historical events are mentioned in 
the Qur’an, these must have been eternally known by God and there- 
fore predetermined for the apparent agent. The possibility was in- 
deed entertained, but generally rejected, that God’s knowledge was 
merely descriptive, that is, that God eternally knew what men would 
in fact freely choose at particular times The obvious retort to this 
doctrine of uncreatedness, namely, that the Qur’n had appeared in 
time, was parried by taking the Qur’an as an expression of God’s 
knowledge. Some upholders of human freedom therefore came to 
think that the best way of defending their position was to insist that 
the Qur'an was created. They supported their view by quoting such 
verses as 43.3/2, ‘we have made it an Arabic Qur’an’ and insisting 
that ‘made’ (ja‘alnd) was the same as ‘created’. 

In the circumstances of the time these opposing views had political 
implications, To say the Qur’in was the created speech of God 
Probably implied that he might have created it otherwise, just as he 
might create a man tall or short or of medium height. Uncreated 
speech, on the other hand, would somehow express the essence of 
God and so be unchangeable. This unchangeable character of the 
Qur’an was part of the justification for making it the basis of the 
empire, and also increased the authority of the ulema as the author- 
ized interpreters of it. A created Qur’an had not the same prestige, 
and there could not be the same objection to its provisions being 
overruled by the decree of an inspired imam. Thus the doctrine of 
createdness enhanced the power of the caliph and the secretaries, 
that of uncreatedness the power of the ulema. 


The Attraction of Reasoning 


Rationalism or the use of reason in Islam tends to be associated in 
the minds of occidental scholars with the study of Greek philosophy 
in the Islamic world and its partial acceptance by theologians This 
1s a false impression, produced by the Arab habit of dividing men. 
into categories, such as theologians and jurists, and by the compara- 
tive neglect of yurisprudence by occidental scholars It seems likely 
that the appeal to the theologians of Greck philosophical concepts 
and methods was enhanced by the fact that they had already studied 
jurisprudence and there become famuliar with rational! forms of argu- 
ment In order to present a complete picture tt 1s necessary to look 
briefly at the use of rational methods 1n early Islarme jurisprudence, 
even though the matter has not been fully studied and 1t 1s impossible 
to give an adequate account 
I 
The beginnings of systematic reasoning 

A feature of the Umayyad period was that many men in the chief 
Islamrc cities were concerned to ensure that the life of the community 
should he governed by Qur’amc and Islamic norms, or, as they usu- 
ally phrased it, by ‘the Book and the Sunna’ These men were the 
‘pious specialists’ of Schacht or, as they were called above, ‘the 
general religious movement’ When questions arose that were not 
covered explicitly by the Qur’an or Muhammad’s practice, they 
generally adopted some particular view This was said to be based on 
ra’y, ‘opinion’, that 1s, essentially ‘sound and considered opinion’, 
but the process was tantamount to mdividual reasoning The forma- 
tion of yiews on this basis was known as ythad ar-ra’y, ‘the effort or 
exercise of opimon’ At first almost any type of rational argument 
came under this headmg Lattle attention was paid to the process by 
which the particular view was reached Each of the ‘ancient schools’ 
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in the main cities attained a measure of agreement among its mem- 
bers, and claimed that the totality of the particular views of this hind 
which they shared was in accordance with the Qur'an and the Sunna 
of the Prophet; but by Sunna they meant in this usage what Joseph 
Schacht has called ‘the idealized practice as recognized by repre~ 
sentative scholars’. 

The use of reasoning in matters of law met with opposition, and 
this took the form of producing anecdotes about Muhammad to 
show that he expressed some other view or that his practice was 
different. These anecdotes are the gadith or Traditions. The expo- 
nents of the use of reasoning then came to be Known as As’hab (or 
Ahl) ar-ra’y and the opposing party as As’hib (or Ahl) al-hadith. 
As noted above, the As’hib al-hadith do not include all the persons 
engaged in transmitting Traditions, There was indeed fluidity in the 
use of both terms, The As’hib ar-ra’y were sometimes—for ex- 
ample, by ash-Shahrastani?—identified with Abi-Hanifi and his 
followers ; but in the carly period we find, for instance, Ibn-Qutayba 
ascribing Malik and Sufyin ath-Thawti to this group.> Apart from 
the specific application of the names, extant teats show that there 
continued to be tyo very different approaches to questions of law, 
namely, one in which extensive use was made of rational arguments, 
and one in which little more was done than to quote Traditions. The 
two approaches are even more obvious in theology, On the rational 
side are the writings of the Ash‘arites and the Mituridites, and on 
the other side the work ofa man like Ibn-Khuzayma (4. 924). 

A measure of reconciliation between the two approaches was 
effected by ash-Shifi'i (d. 820). On the one hand, he gave a more 
Precise meaning to the conception of the Sunna or ‘standard prac- 
tice! of the Prophet. Hitherto there had been many groups all claim- 
ing to follow the Sunna; but what they asserted to be the Sunna, 
though the assertion might have some basis in the facts, was usually 
an idealized or otherwise modified version of the facts. Consequently 
the alleged Sunna varied from group to group and from school to 
school, This disurray among the uphotders of the Sunna had been 
criticized by the secretary Fbn-al-Muqaffa' during the reign of al- 
Mangir, He insisted that the alleged Sunna was a reflection of Umay- 
yad practice, and urged the caliph to exercise his rights in this matter 
and to give an official revised version of the Sunna which all might 
be expected to accept. Presumably the members of the general 
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religious movement were aware of this critique, and attempted in 
various ways to make ther legal reasoning more systematic 

What ash Shafi‘: did was to make 1t obligatory to prove any asser- 
tion about the Sunna of the Prophet by a properly attested Tradiuon 
In this technical sense a Tradition was an anecdote about something 
seen or heard by a Companion of the Prophet and handed on by him 
through a named senes of transmitters (the undd or support) The 
use of these attested Traditions had been spreading before ash- 
Shafis, but after him it became unrversal Obviously, once one 
school claimed that a particular view was supported by a Tradition, 
it was unsatisfactory for another school to support an alternative 
view by a bare assertion Vartually all Mushms came to agree that 
the Sunna of the Prophet was known through the Traditions, though 
they might reyect particular Traditions, usually on the ground that 
the isndd was unsatisfactory 

In the second place ash Shifi' elaborated a theory of methodology 
in law, according to which only certam types of reasoning were ad 
mussible This was his doctrine of usul al figh or ‘the roots or prin- 
erples of jurisprudence’ These were four in number the Book, the 
Sunna, Consensus (yma‘) and Analogy (gyas) In effect this meant 
that the only kind of reasoning permutted was analogical reasoning 
This doctrine was widely accepted hey ond the circle of the followers 
ofash Shafi rand with one modification became the ‘classical’ theory 
of the roots of yumsprudence Where ash Shafi't had taken the Con- 
sensus to be that of the whole community, for the ‘classical’ theory 
that Consensus was that of the scholars This discussion of the roots 
of jurisprudence affected the whole future course of Islamic thought, 
for Junsprudence was the central intellectual discapline in the Islamre 
world Even the Mu'tazilite theologians who spent their me arguing 
about Greck scientific concepts had been trained 1n jurisprudence 
In this way systematic reasoning m law prepared the way for reason- 
ang in theology and other spheres 

2 
‘The beginnings of Kalam 

The Arabic word Aalém normally means ‘speech’, as when the Qur’an. 
as called dalam Allah, ‘the speech of God’ , but it also has a technical 
meaning which may be rendered ‘speculative or rational theology’, 
with muiokatiim as corresponding participle This was doubtless at 
one time a mckname, perhaps suggesting people “who are for ever 
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talking’ ; but it came to be accepted as a neutral term, In later cen- 
turies there was little difference between the application of systematic 
reasoning to jurisprudence and to theology, but round about 800 this 
was not so, and some who approved of ijtihdd ar-ra’y in law did not 
approve of Kalim. This was because Kalam, in addition to using 
rational arguments, introduced and discussed non-Qur’inic con- 
cepts, mostly taken from Greek science and philosophy, Kalim was 
an interesting and exciting development, and it is important to ex- 
amine the reasons for it. 

When the Arabs conquered Iraq just before the middle of the 
seventh century, they came into contact with a living tradition of 
Hellenistic learning. In Iraq and neighbouring parts of the former 
Persian empire there were a number of Christian schools or colleges. 
The most important appears to have been that at Gondéshdpir, 
where both medicine and religiousdisciplines were taught by Nestorian 
Christians, The curriculum included Greek medicine and philoso- 
phy, but the medium of instruction was Syriac, and the necessary 
Greck books had been translated into Syriac. There were also non- 
Christian schools of Hellenistic learning, notably that of the so- 
called SAbians in Harran. The Sasanian Persian empire had some 
familiarity with Indian thought, and some books had been trans- 
lated into Pahlevi or middle Persian. It was supposed for a time that 
Aristotle had been translated from Persian into Arabic, but this view 
is now known to be without foundation, § The living intellectual tra- 
dition with which the Arabs came into contact in Iraq was thus com- 
posite. The Hellenistic element in its Syriac form was the dominant 
strand, but there were subordinate elements from India entering 
mainly through Pahlevi. 

The precise form of the contact is to some extent a matter of con- 
jecture. We must presume that there was some meeting between 
Arab governors and administrators and the heads of the various 
educational institutions. More important than this, however, was 
the number of conversions to Islam from the educated classes. By the 
latter part of the Umayyad period many of the leading Muslim 
scholars of Iraq were non-Arabs. These men, even if they had not 
themselves been at one of the schools, must have brought with them 
into Islam something of the Hellenistic intellectual outlook of the 
milieu in which they had been brought up. Such men were not com- 
mitted to any one form of Greek philosophy, but selected whatever 
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ideas were useful to them im their current controversies By the middle 
of the nmth century a few men were becoming wholehearted de- 
votees of some branch of Greek philosophy, but m so doing were 
cutung themseh es off from the main stream of Jslarmc thought (see 
section 4 below) 

The influence of Hellenism on Islamic thought 1s to be seen 
chiefly in Iraq, first of all in Basra and Kufa, and later in Baghdad 
Perhaps people m Iraq, or certain groups, of them, were speaaally 
gifted for speculative thinking Hellemstc learning had flounshed in 
Egypt, but almost exclusively, it would seen, among men of Greck 
descent hke Ongen The writing of the nave Egyptians or Copts 1s 
concrete rather than abstract, apart from a few excepuons such as 
Athanasius It 1s not surprising that the school of Alexandra, after 
being cut off from easy contact with the Byzantine empire by the 
Arab invasion, was (1n 718) transferred to Antioch There was some 
study of Islamic law in Egypt, but Egypt made virtually no contnibu- 
tons to theological discussion In Syria during the Umayyad period 
there were some intellectual stirrmgs which found expression, for 
example, in the politcal theology of Ghaylin and the yurisprudence 
of al Awza's, but after 750 Islamic Syria did little for some centuries 
There were distinguished scholars in Mecca and Medina, but the 
influence of Grech ideas on them was shght The castern regions 
of the cahphate had long been exposed to Hellensuc culture, and 
rationalizing Islamuc theologians were active there, but little is known 
about the period before al-Maturidi (A 944) 

The contacts between Muslims and non-Muslims led to polemical 
arguments, and these were a sumulus to rational thinking in Islarme 
theology The doctrine of the corruption of the Qur’an protected the 
ordinary man from the attachs of sophisticated Chnistzans and others, 7 
but the mare educated Muslims did not shrink from discussion Evi- 
dence of the existence of these discussions 1s to be found in the works 
of John of Damascus (d 749), an Orthodox Chnstian theologian 
who had a secretarial post under the Umayyad caliphs, ® of his dis- 
aple Theodore Abi Qurra (d c 826),%and of the Nestorian Catho- 
licus Timothy 1 (d 823 aged 95) Among the works of the last 1s one 
which purports to be an account of a discussion between the Catho- 
hieus and the caliph al Mahdi about the year 782 '° The matn pur- 
pose of these works 1s probably to reassure Christrans, and the 
discussion form may be a literary device, but they certainly indicate 
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the type of argument to which Muslim thinkers had to reply. The 
earliest extant work against the Christians appears to be that of ‘AIT 
at-Tabari (d. 855), '! but earlier writers such as Dirir!? are reported 
to have written a ‘Refutation of the Christians’. 

There were also many arguments against Muslims of different 
views, whether near-outsiders like the Zanddiqa, or rival theologi- 
ans from whom one diverged only on relatively minor points. There 
is ample evidence for such arguments in the lists of books preserved 
by Ibn-an-Nadim, Shaykh Tasi and others There had been intra- 
Islamic arguments, of course, at least from the time of the murder of 
‘Uthman ; but these took place within an agreed framework of ideas, 
mainly derived from the Qur'an. In arguing against Christians, 
however, and also to some extent against Zanidiqa, one could no 
longer base oneself on the Qur'an; and it was at this point that 
Greek conceptions became useful. In this way polemics led to the 
growth of Kalam, Once Kalim had established itself it was naturally 
employed on suitable occasions in intra-Islamic debates. 

While Greck ideas first entered Islam through various forms of 
contact with the living tradition of Hellemstic scholarship, the scene 
was later dominated by the translations of Greck works into Arabic, 
The translation of medical works is indecd said to have begun under 
the Umayyads.'? The carly ‘Abbasid caliphs were interested in 
Hellenistic and other foreign cultures and encouraged translators. It 
was al-Ma’miin or his advisers, however, who realized the importance 
of Greck science and philosophy, and established a team of trans- 
lators in the Bayt al-Hikma, which was also a library.?4 By the time 
of Ibn-an-Nadim (d. c. 996) a great number of books of Greck 
philosophy and science had been translated, and many Muslims had 
written original works on similar topics, as can be scen from the 
seventh section of his Fihrist or Catalogue (pp. 238-303). During the 
nineteenth century several European authors studied the Fihrist care- 
fully and compared it with extant manuscripts, The results of their 
labours were brought together by Moritz Stcinschneider and pub- 
Yshed in several periodicals between tA8g and 1896.15 Since then, 
Tesearch has continued and many more manuscripts have come to 
light. The vastness of this work of translation can be gathered from 
the fact that Steinschneider’s index contains the names of over eighty 
Greck authors of whom at least one work was translated, and that 
for men like Aristotle, Hippocrates, Galen and Euclid there are many 
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items This was part of the soil from which the movement of Kalim 
grew 

The advocates of Kalam were full of enthusiasm and there was an 
aur of intellectual exeatement There were also opponents of Kalam, 
however, who were just as forceful in proclaiming their views The 
Hanafite judge, Abi-Yasuf (d_ 798), said that to seek knowledge (or 
‘religion’, din) by Kalam was a form of zandaga '* Ibn Qutayba in 
hus book on ‘The Divergence of Trad:tions’ devotes the first chapter 
to Ahl al Kalam, and tries to show that they disagree among them- 
selves yust as much as they allege that Tradituonists do 17 The oppo- 
sition to Kalam continued through the centunes especially among 
the Hanbalites, and we find al-Ash‘ari, for example, writing a de- 
fence of Kalam 1 

3 
Early exponents of Kalim 
Its clear that Kalam as a discipline was well established by the cali- 
phate of Hariin ar-Rashid (786-809), since we hear, for example, 
of discussions taking place in the salon of the Barmalads To this 
period also belong the first men of whose views we can form an ade- 
quate rdea. The name of mutakallim 1s indeed applied to men of an 
eather date, but information about them 1s so scanty that it 1s m- 
possible to tell how far they used Greek ideas and how far they 
confined themselves to the rational methods already applied in juris 
prudence The two outstanding early names are Hisham abn al- 
Hakam and Dirar sbn-‘Amr, who seem to have been roughly con- 
temporary 
a) Hishdm tbn-al Hakam 

Fhasham ibn al Hakam was born in Wsit as a chent of the tnbe of 
Kanda, but for long lived in Kufa where he was joint owner of a shop 
along with an Ibadite mutakallim ‘Abd Allah bn-Yazid 19 Here he 
must have had a promment place in scholarly carcles, since an- 
Nazzim the Mu'tazilte on one occasion came to Kufa, met Hisham, 
and was introduced to ‘the books of the philosophers’ 2° Later 
Hishim went to Baghdad and became an associate of Yahya al- 
Barmaki, entering into the philosopincal and theological discussions 
of the scholars who gathered in the latter’s salon 7! Hariin ar-Rashid 
1s said to have considered his views dangerous and to have ordered 
hus arrest, whereupon he went into hiding and shortly afterwards 
died The dates given for his death vary from 795 to 815 The argu- 
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ments for the earliest date 2? are not entirely convincing ; and, if the 
story of the order for his arrest is true, a more appropriate date 
would be shortly after the fall of the Barmakids in 803, since they 
were presumably sympathetic towards his views. There is certainly 
no record of any activity of his after the Barmakid period. 

The most important fact about his education, apart from his 
having been in the intellectual atmosphere of Kufa, is that he came 
under the influence of Abi-Shakir ad-Days4ni, 33 This man, as the 
nisba indicates, was reckoned as belonging to the sect of the Daysan- 
iyya, whose name is derived from Bardesanes, a second-century 
Christian heresiarch.?4 In a history of the development of Islamic 
thought it is not necessary to attempt to trace the processes by which 
this name came to be applied to men of Iraq in the eighth century. 
The significant fact is that in Iraq at this tme there were men who 
‘professed Islam but secretly believed in zandaga’, though the list 
given by Ibn-an-Nadim with this heading is ‘very heterogencous’. In 
particular there were groups entitled ‘Manichaeans’ ( Manawiyya, 
Maniniyya), ‘Daysinites’ and ‘Marcionites’ (Marqiniyya). From 
descriptions of their views in al-Ashari, al-Maturidi, the gadi 
‘Abd-al-Jabbir25 and others it is clear that they mingled dualistic 
speculations with Hellenistic ideas. The confrontation of sincere 
Muslim scholars with such a challenge not merely gave them an 
example of a Kind of Kalim in action but forced them rapidly to 
acquire a degree of skill in it. 

Only fragments have been preserved for us of Hishim’s views on 
scientific-philosophical matters, and these mostly in connection with 
his influence on an-Nazzim. Thus Hisham held that bodies are in- 
finitely divisible and that there is no such thing as an atom (al-juz’ 
alladhi la yatajazza’) ; and in this an-Nazzim followed him. ?6 Hisham 
held certain views on the problems of mudalhala and kumiin, ‘inter- 
mingling’ and ‘concealment’, that is, the intermingling of two enti- 
ties in one place, like heat and light, and the concealment of fire in 
wood before the wood is burnt ;2?7 and Josef van Ess in his mono- 
graph on Dirar has now shown that an-Nazzim’s ideas on these 
Matters were derived from Hishim as well as from Dirir.?$ It is per- 
haps Just a coincidence that, while Hishim wrote a ‘refutation of 
Aristotle on God’s oneness {tarhkid)', an-Nazzim is said to have 
orally refuted before Ja'far the Barmakid the various points ina book 
of Aristotle’s 29 Among Hishim’s books is one entitled ‘The Proof of 
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the Ongination of Things’ (K ad-dalala ‘ala hudiith al-ashya’), which 
18 presumably philosophical 3° He appears to have been one of the 
first to employ the term ma‘nd (Iterally ‘meaning’) in a technical 
sense , from examples in the Afagdlat of al Ash‘ari he appears to use 
it of inseparable aspects of a stsm (which for him 1s something like 
‘substance’), such as movement, rest and acts, and even of ‘body’ 
and ‘spirit’ (badan, ruh) 34 

Hisham also discussed most of the topics of the intra Islame 
Kalam of the time, such as the attributes of God and whether the 
Qur'an was created 32 On the question of human acts and predes- 
tination he held a view simular to that of Dirar, which will be men- 
tioned presently He 1s said to have written a book on this subject, 
as well as refutations of Zanad:qa, Dualists and As*hab at-taba’s' 33 
He was much criucized by Muslim scholars for his use of the word 
yism As just noted, 1t was roughly equivalent to ‘substance’, since he 
apphed it to every existent entity , but when he called God a yism, he 
was accused of ‘corporealsm’ (fajnm) and ‘anthropomorphism’ 
(tashbih} 34 

Politically Hisham was a Rafidite, and more particularly one of the 
Qat'ryya 35 The Jatter, as noted above, were a group of RAfidites 
who on the disappearance of the mam Miisa al Kazim mm prison 
decisively affirmed his death and acknowledged his son “Ah ar Rud’ 
as mam (according to Jater ImArnite accounts) , they are contrasted 
wath the group of Waqifa or ‘undecided’ who thought Miis4 was nat 
dead and looked for his return It seems hkely that at this date 
Rafidism was the expression of a beltef in an autocratic or absoluust 
form of government, namely, one in which the caliph had supreme 
authority, in which this authority was seen as commng from above by 
‘designatron’ or ‘testament’ on the part of the predecessor, and m 
which the caliph was ‘the most excellent’ of the commumty The Bar- 
makids were probably sympathetic to this view As a Qat'i Hisham 
would be an opponent of the messiamsm of the Wagifa and a sup- 
porter of the caliphate of Haran ar-Rashid He presumably also 
accepted the Rafidite critique of the Companions, since he wrote 
against Zaydism and ‘the rmamate of the infenor’ It 1s curious that 
both Ibn an-Nadim and Shaykh Tisi say of Hisham’s contemporary 
‘Ah ibn-Mitham that he was the first to give theological expression 
to the doctrine of the :mamate, or of Imamusm ( attwal man takallama 
fi madhhab al mama] al-mamyya) *° The evidence 1s insufficent to 
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show whether this was because Hishim was younger, or because his 
views were less acceptable to later Imimites or because his specialism 
was rather Kalim. His books against two fellow-Rafidites, Abi- 
Ja‘far al-Ahwal and Hishim ibn-Sdlim al-Jawaliqi, 7 may have been 
about philosophical rather than political questions. 
b) Duras tbnArce 

Perhaps the chief casualty of the Islamic style of heresiography has 
been Dirdr ibn-‘Amr, together with his followers. A full study has 
been made of him recently by Josef van Ess under the title ‘Dirar b. 
‘Amr und die “‘Cahmiya” : Biographie ener vergessenen Schule’ ; 38 
and this will be drawn on in whats said about Dirir. In particular 
it has become clear that he made an essenual contribution to the de- 
velopment of Islamic thought, and probably did more than any 
other single thinker to make possible the flowering of the Mu'tazila 
in the first half of the ninth century. He is remembered in the books 
of sects for some of the unusual views he held, but few details have 
been preserved about his hfe. The later Mu'tazilites would not have 
him as one of theirs (though other men called him a Mu'tazulite) be- 
cause he differed from them on the question of free will ; and likewise 
the Ash'arites, though they accepted the conception of kasb or ‘ac- 
quisition’ which he seems to have invented, could not look on him as 
a forerunner because he held one or two views with which they dis- 
agreed. So he was passed over in relative silence. Because he was a 
pioneer in a transitional period, his contribution to the development 
of thought was enormous ; but for heresiographers, chiefly interested 
in classification and the labelling of false doctrines, the only things to 
be mentioned with regard to him were the ideas rejected by later 
thinkers. 

Dirir’s forsit may be placed in the reign of Hiri ar-Rashid. He 
is supposed to have lived in the time of Wasil ibn"Ata’ (d. 749),3% 
the alleged founder of the Mu‘tazita, but this may simply be part of 
the later Mu‘tazilite image (to be discussed in the next chapter). He 
is also, however, said to have been a pupil of Yazid ibn-Aban ar- 
Ragishi (d. 748),*? who is rechoned to belong to the Khirijite sect 
of the Wa‘idiyya, who held that God must punish the evildoer eter- 
nally in Hell, and whose doctrine was in part taken over by the 
Mu'tazila. It would seem, then, that Dirdr wes born not later than 
about 730. His full name is given as Abi-Amr Dirar ibn-‘Amr al- 
Ghatafani al-Rafi, which means that he is of the tribe of Ghanfin 
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and was presumably born in Kufa He seems to be mostly connected 
with Basra, however Both Wasil and Yazid ar Raqashi belonged to 
the circle of al-Hasan al Basri, while Dirar 1s reported to have been 
the leader of the discussions on Kalam in Basra before Abit I- 
Hudhayl 4? He must also have visited Baghdad, but it may have 
been for only a short period While there he took part in discussions 
before Yahya al-Barmaka with Sulayman tbn-Jarir, ‘Abd Allah ibn- 
Yazid al-Ibadi, Hisham thn al-Hakam, the chref of the Zoroastrian 
clerics and the Resh Galitha 43 It was probably also at this period 
that he was accused of zandaga before the gddi Sa‘id sbn-‘Abd-ar- 
Rahman al-Jumatu (d_qg0{2?} and declared to be an outlaw, but 
the sentence was apparently ineffectve, probably because he was 
hidden by Yahya al Barmah 44 He 1s himself said to have been a 
qadi 

There are some reports about his relations with other scholars, and 
further points may be mferred from such evidence as book utles 
Qne may accept the statement that he discussed with Hisham ibn- 
al-Hakam the respective ments of Abu Bakr and “Ah, but it is not 
credible, as the late Shi‘1te author of the statement also claims, that 
Durr was convinced by Hisham, since he 1s the author of a refuta- 
tion of the Rafidites 45 Though they differed in politics, there were 
many parallels between the thought of the two men Another scholar 
who was roughly contemporary was the Mu‘tazlite Mu‘ammar, who 
swas concerned with the defence of Islam against the Indian Suman- 
ayya and the materialistic Dahnyya , Dirar wrote a book im entrcism 
of him ¢ In certain political atutudes, however, Dirar agreed with 
both Mu'ammar and the slightly later Abi [-Hudhayl ,47 and this 
suggests a degree of association. The fact that Dirar did not wnte 
against Abii ]-Hudhayl and Bishr thn al-Mu‘tanur, though these twa 
men wrote against him, presumably indicates that they were his 
Juniors by 2 number of years 4* An Nazzam speaks of Drrar reyecting, 
the doctrine of kumiin, but this 1s not necessarily an Nazzim’s own 
doctnne, since at an earher date some Manicharans had held a doc- 
trine of kumun,4? and so Dirar need not be dated later than an 
Nazzam’s publishing of lus doctrine The sources say he lived to be 
seventy or munety, but st 1s not amportant to decide whether he died 
towards 800 or 820, since there 15 no evidence of any actmty after 
the caliphate of Harinar-Rashid Dirarisroughly in the samegenera- 
tron as Hisham ibn al Hakam and Mu'ammar and a generation 
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before Abi-l-Hudhayl and Bishr ibn-al-Mu‘tamir ; but it is impos- 
sible to be more precise. 

One aspect of Dirar’s political attitude was that, while in respect 
of the quarrel of ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya he thought the latter was in the 
wrong, in respect of the battle of the Camel he did not decide which 
side was in the wrong but associated with both separately. 5° This 
means that he avoided the extreme opposition to ‘Ali of those con- 
temporaries who put Mu‘awiya above him, but did not give un- 
limited support to ‘Ali. This 1s a kind of compromise between the 
absolutists and constitutionalists of the late eighth century, and it is 
not surprising that Mu‘ammar and Abi-l-Hudhayl agreed with him 
in this, though the Mu'tazilite attitude came to be more precisely 
formulated. The titles of Dirar’s books tend to confirm that he adop- 
ted a middle-of-the-way position He wrote against the Zanadiqa 
(nos. 20 and perhaps 17, 18, 19), against the Rafidites (no. 35) and 
against the revolutionary proto-Shriite sects of the Mughiriyya and 
the Mansiiriyya (no. 36). In the case of the two last the chief objec- 
tion was to the assertion that there were prophets after Muhammad ; 
the danger was that charismatic leaders of this kind might funda- 
mentally alter the basis of the state. The Mughiriyya had also held 
messianic views, while there had been a revival of the Mansiriyya 
during the reign of al-Mahdi. ** 

On the other hand, Dirar did not support the ‘constitutionalists’. 
He wrote various books against the Murji’a, the Hashwiyya and the 
Mushabbiha (nos, 25-31, 35), and these are the names he would 
naturally apply to certain of the ‘constitutionalists’ of his day. He 
was not far removed from them, however, since he himself is called 
a mushabbih by the Mu‘tazilite al-Khayyat. 5? His book (no, 11) on 
‘the intermediate position’ (al-manzila bayn al-manzilatayn) is pre- 
sumably a defence of the doctrine and thus a sign of his opposition to 
that body of ‘constitutionalist’ opinion which treated the grave sin- 
ner as a believer and so was felt by others to be morally lax. 

While Dirar agreed with the later Mu‘tazila in ‘the intermediate 
position’ and the use of rational arguments, he sided with the major- 
ity of the general religious movement in believing that all events, in- 
cluding human actions, were determined or controlled by God. This 
he expressed by means of the conception of ‘acquisition’ or ‘appro- 
priation’ (kasb, iktisab), which he was probably the first to use in this 
way. According to al-Ash‘ari 
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The ground of the separation of Durar ibn-‘Amr from the 
Mu'tazila was his view that the acts of men are created and 
that a single act comes from two agents, of whom one, God, 
creates 1t, while the other, man, ‘acquires’ at (2ktasaba-hu) , 
and that God 1s the agent of the acts of men in reality, and 
that men are the agents of them im reality 53 
‘The choice of the conception of ‘acquiring’ for this special purpose 
as doubtless due to its frequent occurrence in the Qur’an in a meta- 
Pphorical sense 54 The onginal meaning according to Lanes firstly to 
collect (wealth or property) and then to gain, acquire, or carn 
(wealth and the I:he) Joseph Schacht suggested that the connecting 
link between the ongtnal meaning and the Qur’amc usage 1s the 
commercial employment of the word in the meaning ‘to engage, 
pledge, one’s credit’, or ‘to be credited’ 5% Schacht seems to be cor 
rect im clarming the link with commerce, but hus first meaning only 
really fits 52 2t, while the second 1s passive where something activ ¢ 1s 
required Perhaps ‘to acquire as credit or debit’ would retain both 
the commercial reference and the activity The terse statement in 
2 286 could then be rendered as follows ‘to him (on the credit side) 
as what he has acquired (as credit}, and agaist him (on the debit 
side) 1s what he has acquired (as debit)’—la hd ma kasabat, wa 
“alay-ha ma Ktasabat , the reference 1s to nafs, ‘person’ The picture 1s 
thus of a man through his actions ‘collecting’ credit and debit entries 
ina heavenly ledger Though there 1s a distinction in ths passage (as 
usually mterpreted) between kasb and tktrsab, the distinction 1s not 
maintained elsewhere and the two are virtually synonymous 
The problem Dirdr was trying to solve here was to reconcile God s 
omnipotence with his yustice in punishing wrongdoers It would be 
unyust to punish someone for an act for which he was not responsible 
Durar starts from the common Islamic doctrine that all outward 
events and so the whole course of history are determined by God With 
much of this doctrime any modern scholar mmght agree , for on reflec- 
tion it is clear that human actwaty would be impossible without the 
continued operation of nature according to its laws, and natural 
operations, at least for Islamic theologians, are the creation of God 
Most Muslims went further, however, and held that God determined 
human acts, A cannot lil! B unless God so wills This leads to the 
question if God determmes A’s act, how can A justly be punished ? 
The conception of kasd 1s a way of saying that a man as responsible 
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for his acts, at least to the extent that he may justly be punished for 
them if they are wrong. Dirdr thought of the act as proceeding from 
a ‘power’ (istifa'a) which God created in the man. This was pre- 
sumably something different from mere physical capacity, since it 
was a mark of the difference between voluntary and involuntary 
acts, The verb is used a number of times in the Qur'an in the sense of 
‘to be able’, but sometimes (¢.g. 5.112) there is also the suggestion of 
‘complying with a desire’ ; $6 and it was perhaps because of this sug- 
gestion that the Ash‘arites preferred tstfd'a to qudra and quuua, 
though the two latter were used by the Mu'tazilites in a similar 
sense. $7 
The importance of the conception of Aasb may be judged from the 
fact that it became one of the distinctive features of Ash‘arite theo- 
logy. The examples of this technical usage of the root in the 
Afagalat of al-Ash‘ati give some indications of the early development 
of the concept, and make it probable that Dirir was its originator. $8 
In some cases the word Aasb or its derivatives may have been intro- 
duced into the account by al-Ash‘ari or his immediate source, but 
mostly kasb seems to have been used by the theologians themselves. 
To begin with we find the conception used by Dirir’s two contem- 
Poraries, Hisham ibn-al-Hakam and Mu'ammar. For the latter there 
are only two slight references in which Aasb, apparently ‘voluntary 
action’, is contrasted with ‘creation’. §° Hisham’s theory is similar to 
Dirr's but he seems to prefer a different form of expression ; 
Hishim ibn-al-Hakam held that men's acts are created by 
God; and also, according to Ja‘far ibn-Harb, that a man’s acts 
are choice (ikhtidr) for him in one respect and compulsion 
(idtirar) in another respect—choice in that he wills and ‘ac- 
quires’ them (ardda, sAtasaba), compulsion in that they pro- 
ceed from him only when there comes into being the cause 
{sabab) inciting to them.5? 
By sabab Hisham probably meant what others called sstiff'a, though 
he took the latter in a wider sense to include various necessary con- 
ditions ofan act, 6t While there is thus evidence for original thinking 
by Hisham on these matters, there is no evidence that he attached 
Special importance to the conception of kasd. 
fo id men named by al-Ash‘ari as using the term das) are all 
+ There were several from the groups influenced by Dirar, 
namely the Ahl al-Ithbat,6? Muhammad ibn-"Isi, & an-Najjar, 
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Yahya sbn-Abi-Kamil,** and Ahmad ibn-Salma al Kishan: % 
Then there were several Mu'tazilites, who, if they themselves used 
the term, must have meant by it no more than ‘voluntary action’ 
The Mu'tazilites m general demed that God could create or have 
power over any act which could be descnbed as kasd, that 1s ‘volun- 
tary’ 6? Ash-Shahham, the leader of the Mu'tazilites of Basra be- 
tween Abi-l Hudhayl and al Jubba’s, seems to have ted to reverse 
Dirar’s theory by admitting that God and man mught both be 
capable of an act—presumably 2 movement that could be either 
involuntary or voluntary — but 1f God produced it in the man it was 
compulsion, whereas if the man did so at was ‘acquisition’ 6 Ash- 
Shahham 1s descrbed as a disciple of Mu‘ammar, and 1s also the 
source of a report about Dirar 6° His successor al-Jubba’1, however, 
rejected the techrucal use of kasb as improper 7° It was used still by 
another Mu'tazilite, roughly contemporary, an-Nishi’ al-Akbar (d 
906) This man is perhaps a little closer to al Ash‘ariin his views and. 
may have known him personally, since al-Ash'ar: had discussions 
with his son 7 Apart from the above persons who dealt with the 
question of human activity in general, the conception of kash was 
apphed by Ibn-Kullab (d 854) to man’s utterance of the Qur’an, 
perhaps following on Dirdr himself 7? Altogether the conception had 
played an important part in Islamic thought before it was taken 
over by al-Ash‘an and the Ash‘arites 

The philosophical aspects of Dirar’s teaching may be mentioned 
briefly, since they have been dealt wath at length by Josef van Ess 
Dirar’s rejection of the doctrine of kumun—the doctrme that sub- 
stances have their potentualitres present but concealed within them— 
was probably due, as van Ess suggests, to his desire to mamtain God’s 
supremacy over natural processes If natural processes depended 
solely on the natures of the substances involved, he felt that they were 
removed from God's control He therefore tended to a view which, 
though he rejected the conception of ‘atom’, could be regarded as 
‘atomism’ Thus Duirar held that the accidents (a'rdd) which are 
other than bodies do not continue to exist for two times or moments 
( zaménayn) ,73 by this he implies that they are created separately by 
God in each moment Linked with this was hus account of body in 
general and also of man as consisting of accidents joined together , 1t 
as difficult to know precisely the points he was emphaszzing here, 
since the brief reports in al Ash‘ari are coloured hy later criticisms 74 
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He also speculated about God and asserted that he had a mahiyya or 
‘quiddity’ (literally, ‘what is it ?’, ‘whatness’), which man cannot 
know in this world but will be able to apprehend on the day of resur- 
rection by having a sixth sense created. 75 He further asserted, doubt- 
less as part of this same line of thought, that God’s names or attri- 
butes give us no positive information about him, but are to be inter- 
preted negatively ; to say he is knowing and powerful (‘alim, gadir) 
means he is not ignorant and impotent {jahil, ‘ajiz).7® Dirar was far 
from being in any sense a dualist, but there were sufficient philo- 
sophical ideas to justify a charge of zandaga in the eyes of a man like 
Abi-Yisuf. 

Finally, a word must be said about the relation of Dirar to the 
Jahmiyya although this has already been touched on in the discus- 
sion of that name; and it was noted that the Mu'tazilites, such as 
Bishr ibn-al-Mu'tamur, called him a follower of Jahm probably be- 
cause of his determinism.?? Other points relevant here are that 
Dirar wrote a ‘Refutation of the Waqifiyya, the Jahmiyya and the 
Ghayliniyya’, and that he denied the punishment of the tomb, the 
view ascribed to the Jahmiyya in Al-figh al-akbar J.78 The latter point 
is probably to be connected with Dirar’s adoption of ‘the intermedi- 
ate position’ with its implication that the grave sinner went to Hell. 
The nicknaming of him a Haririte is probably a way of saying that 
he held this doctrine, and would be the work ofsomeone who thought, 
like the Hanafites, that all believers ultimately went to Paradise. 79 It 
Seems to be impossible to say more about this matter without further 
information about the ‘anti-Jahmite’ groups among the early Hana- 
fites and about the precise points they criticized. With regard to the 
book against the Jahmiyya, one cannot be certain of its subject. The 
Wadgifiyya could be those who ‘refrained from deciding’ in respect of 
One of several questions ; the most likely are perhaps those who were 
undecided about Traditions in respect of ‘the promise and the 
threat’, that is, the question of eternal punishment. °° The combina- 
tion of Jahmiyya and Ghaylaniyya would perhaps best fit their ideas 
about faith as ‘second knowledge’ and its indivisibility ; the distinc- 
tion between knowledge that was compulsory and knowledge by 
‘acquisition’ (iktisab), while not identical with Dirar’s technical 
terms, might conceivably come from his criticism of the matter. 
While many of the details are thus obscure, it is clear that Dirar was 
near the centre of several lively circles of discussion. 
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c) Bishr al-Manse 

While the question of the createdness of the Qur’an does not seem to 
have become a hve one while Dirdr was active, the somewhat younger 
Bishr (ibn-Gluyath) al-Marisi as credited with a proment place 
in the publicizing of the doctrine that the Qur’an was the created 
word of God * Although Bishr must be counted as a theologian, no 
very distinctive views are recorded of him, and he seems to have be- 
come notorious chiefly because he was involved 1n the political appl 
cation of theological doctrine An attempt must therefore be made to 
look at hts career in all its aspects 

He must have been born not later that 760, since he 1s said to have 
studied Traditions with Hammad ibn Salama (d 781 or 784) 
For this he may have gone to Basra, but most of his early hfe 1s con 
nected with Kufa There he was born, the son of a Jewish goldsmith, 
it 1s said, and there he studied yursprudence and Traditions with 
Abu Yusuf (d 798), the distinguished Hanafite, and Traditions with 
Sonfyan sbn-‘Uyayna (d 813) Itas not stated where he was snitiated 
into Kalam, but he became outstanding 1n this disciphne sufficiently 
early for the Tradation:st of Basra, Hammad sbn-Zayd (d_ 795), to 
pronounce him an infidel §3 At some pomt, perhaps during the 
reign of Hardin ar Rashid, he went to Baghdad, and there became 
famihar among others with ash Shafi: (d 820) His mother is said 
to have begged ash-Shafi‘: to persuade herson toabandon Kalam, but 
Bishr was adamant and urged the other to become a mutakallem ** 

‘There are difficulties about the dating of thus story, but, especially 
if it ts taken 1n a political sense, it may well be true Certainly Bishr s 
theological views were such as to make the government suspicious of 
him at various tmes The first occasion was dunng the reign of ar 
Rastnd According to a report from the Hanbalite Ibn al-Jawzt (d 
1200) ar-Rashid threatened to put him cruelly to death because he 
held that the Qur’an was created, and he then went into hiding for 
twenty years until after the death of ar-Rashid 1n 809 *5 While the 
main pornt of this story 1s probably true, the figure of twenty years 1s 
likely to be an exaggeration, and during the reign of ar Rashid the 
specific charge about the Qur’4n 1s less likely than a general charge 
of bemg involved in Kalam This latter charge, however, could 
hardly have been made when the Barmakids were in power, and 
there are therefore grounds for thinking that the whole incident was 
subsequent to the fall of the Barmakids in 803 
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The second and third occasions have been brought to light by 
Josef van Ess, 86 When the troops of al-Ma’min entered Baghdad as 
conquerors in 813, there was a popular uprising directed, amongst 
others, against the mutakallimén ; and the general Harthama seems to 
have arrested Bishr and others in the hope of quictening the people. 
Again between 817 and 819, when a]-Ma’min’s uncle Ibrahim was 
at the head of a rebellion against him and controlled Baghdad for 
two years, Bishr was thrown into prison and narrowly escaped with 
his life. When al-Ma’min arrived in Baghdad, however, later in 819, 
Bishr was in high favour at court and presumably remained so until 
the death of al-Ma’min. An obscure story that al-Ma’miin quar- 
relled with him and had him crucified must be a sheer invention. 87 
The earliest and most likely date for Bishr’s death is 833 others are 
834 and 842—and it is unthinkable that al-Ma’min could have put 
him to death within a month or two of instituting the Mihna based 
on the doctrine associated with Bishr ; had he done so there would 
have been an outcry and we would have been bound to hear aboutit, 

From all this it appears that Bishr al-Marisi was a prominent sup- 
porter and intellectual defender of the general line of policy followed 
by the Barmakids and then later by al-Ma’min, which may he desig- 
nated ‘absolutist’. This is in contrast with the ‘constitutionalist’ 
policy of al-Fadl ibn-ar-Rabi', al-Amin and Ibrahim. Van Ess goes 
so far as to suggest that Bishr was closer to al-Ma’min than the 
Mu'tazilites who are usually credited with having influenced him to 
adopt the policy of the Mihna ; for Ibn-Tayfur describes al-Ma’min 
as a ‘Dirdrite’, presumably meaning among other things that he re- 
jected the Mu‘tazilite doctrine of Qadar or free will, and Bishr is 
known to have been opposed to the Mu'tazilites in this point. 98 In 
the presence of al-Ma’min there were discussions between Bishr and 
both Abi-l-Hudhayl and Thumama ibn-Ashras; and Bishr is the 
source of an account of a discussion between an Imamite and a Zay- 
dite, also before the caliph. *° In Baghdad Bishr had his own maylis or 
salon for intellectual discussion.°* Ali this makes it likely that the 
statement in relatively late sources that Bishr was the first to pro- 
pound the doctrine of the created Qur’an—which is probably not 
the case—is to be interpreted as a distortion of the fact that he was 
chiefly responsible for getting it accepted officially by al-Ma’min, 

There is evidence in the history of Bishr and his environment for 
the existence of a deep cleavage within the following of Abi-Hanifa, 
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His teacher Abii-Yusuf 1s said to have cntiazed and attacked him 
for lus attachment to Kalam. *! The examination of hrs case urder 
Ibrahim was conducted by a Hanafite yudge, Qutayba b Ziyad 9? 
His demal of the punshment of the tomb®? was regarded as ‘Jah 
mute’ by some Hanafites m accordance yath Al fi7h al atbar I There 
15a statement by Ibn Taymryya that at the end of the second century 
{a.p 815) when the Greek books were translated the doctrine known 
as Jahmute was spread by Bishr al Maris: and his generation °* From 
a Hanbalite this may only mean that Pishr advocated the doctrine 
of the creation of the Qur’an, but the statement could be based on 
an earlier Hanafite source which was cnticizing Bishr’s general 
involvement in Kalam. All this 1s an indication that among the Hana 
fites there was one rmportant group with ‘constitunonabst’ sympa 
thies which attacked a group of ‘alsoluusts’ and labelled them 
Jahmutes At first 11 was chiefly the rauonal methods of Kalam that 
were attacked—though among our scanty records there 1s no evi- 
dence that Bishr himself used Greek conceptions—but later this 
merged into an attack on the offical doctnne of the Qur’an. The 
matter 1s complex, however, mnce some of the ‘constututionalists’ 
managed to retain ugh postions under al \fa’miin 9% 

The heresiographers have little to say about the actual doctrines 
held by Bishr Perhaps his beliefs did not differ greatly from those of 
the mayonty of Hanafites The chief points al Ash‘an reports about 
hum are that he defined :man or ‘faith’ as tasdig or ‘counting true’ 
with both heart and tongue and that he held that God would not 
keep sunners of the ‘people of the Qibla’ in Hell eternally , the latter 
point he supported by the verse, ‘he who works a grain’s weight of 
good shall see it” (99 7) °° The two matters are connected, for the 
sinner who conunues to ‘count true’ God's existence and Muham 
mad’s prophethood has sul san and deserves a reward for this In 
these two ports Bishr 1s close to later Hanafite views even as reflected. 
1n a conservative document Ike the creed of at Tahaw1.°7 The only 
real heresy which al Ash‘an and others noted here w2s an inference 
he made from his definition, namely, that to prostrate oneself to the 
sun or to an idol was not kufr, ‘unbehef’, but only a ngn of it, for him 
the essential kufr was the demal or rgection of a verbal statement 9" 
Itas further to be learned from the Réfutatson of Bishr al Manst by ad 
Dirim: (d_ 295) that he took part in an early stage of the discussions 
of the attributes of God and recognized four —will (mashi’a), know- 
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ledge (‘itm), power (qudra) and creativity (takhlig)—presumably as 
alone theologically significant. The anthropomorphic attributes of 
God mentioned in the Qur’in and in Traditions he interpreted 
away. °° A brief report in al-Ash‘arl foreshadows the later distinction 
between essential and active attributes (sifdt adhedhdl, sifat al- 
tf) 200 
: ae from the little we know about Bishr al-Marisi we have tanta- 
lizing glimpses of a stage in the development of Kalam. What comes 
out most clearly is the close connection at this period between theo- 
logy and politics. 
a) Husayn an-Najyar 

Another carly mutakallim distinct from the Mu'tazila was an-Najjar 
—Abi-‘Abd-Allah al-Husayn iba-Muhammad, He was in some 
sense a pupil of Bishr al-Marisi,!° and was therefore presumably 
younger ; but he may have died about the same time, if the story is 
true that his death followed defeat in a debate with the Mu'tazilite 
an-Nazzim (d 836 ?).'°? A passage in al-Khayyay would seem to 
imply that Abt-l-Hudhayl was at least familiar with his views; 
while the Mu'tazilites al-Murdar and al-Iskaff (d, c. 854) wrote 
books against him. !0? He must thus have flourished in the later part 
of the reign of al-Ma’min, 

‘There is a relatively full description of his views in al-Ash'ari, and 
this is worth quoting here as an example of the kind of position 
adopted by many of the anti-Mu‘tazilite mutakallimin of the first half 
of the ninth century, 194 

1) The works of men are created by God; men are the 
agents of them. 

2) There is nothing in God’s realm except what he wills; 
God is ceaselessly willing that what he knows will be in its 
time will be in its time, and that what he knows will not be 
will not be. 

3) The power (istifa‘a) may not precede the act; help 
(‘awn) feom God is originated in the time (fal) of the act 
along with the act, and this is the power. 

4) Two acts are not performed by a single power, but for 
each act there is a power originated when (the act) is ori- 
ginated ; the power does not endure (beyond one ‘time’) ; 
when it exists the act exists, and when it does not exist the act 
docs not exist. 
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5) The power of (that 1s, producing) farth 1s succour, nght 

direction, grace, favour, benefit and gusdance (tawfig, tasdid, 
Sadl, ni'ma, thsan, huda) , the power (producing) unbelief 1s 
error, abandonment, affliction, evil (dalal, khudhlan, bala’, 
sharr) 

6) An (act of) obedience may exist in the tme of the sin 
which 1s the omission of it in so far as it 1s not the sin which is 
the ommssion of 1t at that partrcular me, and in so far as the 
fume 1s not the tame for the stn which 1s xts onussion. 

7) The believer 1s a behever and nghtly guided, whom God 
succours and guides , the unbelrever 1s one abandoned, whom 
God has abandoned and led astray, on whose heart he has 
seta seal, whom he has not guided nor regarded , (God) has 
created his unbelief, and has not made him good (asfaha) , if 
he were to regard him and make him good, he would be good 
(sélsh) 

8) God may inflict pain on children in the future hfe or he 
may show (unmented) favour (yatafaddal) to them and not 
inflict pain on them. 

9) IfGod were to show favour (/atafa) to all the unbelievers, 
they would believe, he 1s able to perform such favours (altaf) 
for them that, if he did perform them, they would believe 
10) God has imposed on the unbelievers (dutres) which they 
are unable to fulfil, not because of any mherent weakness or 
inadental defect but because they leave them undone 
11) Man does not act in another, but performs acts only in 
humself, such as movements rest, vol:tions cognitions, un 
belief, faith, man does not make pain nor perception nor 
vision, he makes nothing at all by way of ‘generation’ 
(tawallud) 

12) God 1s ceaselessly generous in that avance 2s demed of 
hun, and ceaselessly spealang in the sense that he 1s cease- 
lessly not incapable of speech (Kalam) , the speech of God 1s 
originated and created. 

13) In respect of the unity (of God) he held the doctrine of 
the Mu'tazila except with regard to the will and to genero- 
sity , he differed from them in respect of the Qadar, and held 
the doctnne of ‘postponement’ (1774") 

14) God may change the eye mto the heart and (or) give 
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the eye the power of the heart, so that man sees God with his 
eye, that is, knows him with it; God cannot be seen with the 
eyes except in this way. 

15) The man who dies dies at his term (ajal), and the man 
who is killed is killed at his term. 

16) God gives sustenance (yarzuq) both of the lawful and the 
unlawful ; sustenance (7229) is of two kinds, sustenance of food 
and sustenance of property. 

Despite the connection between an-Najjar and Bishr al-Marisi the 
views described here are in most respects those of Dirar in a more 
developed form, as would be natural after the lapse of a genera- 
tion.!°5 Article 12 reflects Dirar’s view of the negative character of 
our knowledge of God’s attributes, 1°° He avoids Dirar’s innovation 
of a ‘sixth sense’ to ‘see’ God at the resurrection, but has the alterna- 
tive suggestion (art. 14) that the eye may be given the power of 
knowing ; he apparently continued to hold the conception of God’s 
mahiyya or quiddity.!°7 He also accepted the conception of kasb, 
though it does not occur explicitly in this account ;!°8 but he inter- 
preted it in a more deterministic way, for example, by insisting that 
the ‘power’ to act exists only along with the act (arts. 3, 4), whereas 
ithad probably not occurred to Disr to ask what was the temporal 
relationship between the ‘power’ and the act. Several of the other 
articles are strongly deterministic (2, 7, 9, 15, 16). From other 
material an-Najjar is scen to have followed Dirar in many of his 
speculations about bodies and accidents, though without slavishly 
accepting all Dirdr’s views. 109 

©) Other men of similar views 

The conclusion to which the researches of Josef van Ess point is that 
there was in some sense a ‘school’ comprising all those who had been 
influenced by Dirar.1!° This docs not mean that all these men held 
identical views or even that they were agreed about all fundamen- 
tals. Though they differ on various points, there is a family likeness 
among them, derived from a common stock of ideas and a common 
interest in asking certain questions, Though an-Najjar studied under 
Bish al-Marist and was a Murjivite, this did not prevent him being 
deeply influenced by Dirar who wrote books against Murji'ites. 

The group around Dirar, Bishr al-Marisi and an-Najjar, however, 
came to be clearly marked off from the Mu'‘tazilites in the later re- 
stricted sense of those accepting the ‘five principles’. Originally the 
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term Mu‘tazila had been used in a wide sense to include all who en- 
gaged in Kalam, and some later writers {for example, al-Pazdawi) 
continue to speak of Dirar asa Mu'tazilite At some point, however, a 
break occurred It was possibly when Abi-l-Hudhay!] took over from 
Durr the leadership of the discussions at Basra, and it seems to have 
been over the question whether human acts are determined by God 
or not From this trme onwards there was a relatively compact 
‘school’ of Mu'tazilites, all holding, at least nominally, the ‘five 
principles’, and considering themselves different from the persons 
described in this chapter 

In this connection a nearly contemporary remark of Ahmad ibn- 
Hanbalis to be noted , speaking of Jahm he said that ‘he misled many 
people and found supporters among the companions of Abi-Hanifa 
and ‘Amr 1bn-"Ubayd in Basra’!!! The Muttazalites in the strict 
sens¢ are nearly all the spiritual descendants of ‘Amr, while most of 
the mutakallimun whom the Mu‘tazilites reyected were somehow con- 
nected with Abi-Hanifa Dirdr 1s said to have adopted from Abi- 
Hanila his conception of God’s quiddity , and the conception of kasb 
or ‘acquisition’, of which Dir as the first prominent exponent, 15 
sometimes specially associated with Abii Hanifa (presumably mean- 
ing his followers), and the phrase ‘subtler than the kasb of Abi- 
Hanifa’ replaces the phrase ‘subtler than the kasb of al-Ash‘ary’ 1? 
Although there were deep rivalnes between various groups of Hana- 
fites, there seems also to have been something of a common outlook 
which marked them off from others 1? The zmportance of the Hana- 
fites will become clearer sf we look bnefly at some of the other asso- 
ciates of Dirar and Bishr al-Mansi 
1) Hafs al-Fard The closest associate and disciple of Dirdr, Hats al 
Fard was at the same time a pupil of Abii Yisuf "4 From Egypt 
where he was born he came as a young man to Basra and for a time 
followed the lecturcs of Abii -Hudhayt There are difficulties about 
the dating of his contacts with Abi-Yisuf (d_ 798) and of his dispu- 
tations with ash-Shafi'r , but there are so many gaps m our knowledge 
that the difficulties are not in principle insuperable Abii Yiisuf was 
latterly sn Baghdad, though he 1s said to have visited Basra in 792 
and 796, but Hafs may well have spent some time in Baghdad Ash- 
Shafi‘: was nm Egypt from 814 to 820, and Hafs eventually returned 
to Egypt Some contact between Dirar and Hafs 1s to be inferred 
from the latter’s views From the utles of books listed by Tbn-an- 
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Nadim it is clear that after Dirar had ceased to be active Hafs be- 
came the spokesman for Dirdrite views against Abi-l-Hudhayl. It 
was at this period and through such disputes that the Mu'tazilite 
school in the restricted sense marked itself off from the general body 
of mutahallimiin. 

2) Sufjan thn-Sakhtdn. Dirir’s views about God's quiddity, the sixth 
sense, and other matters were shared by Sufjan ibn-Sakhtin "5 He 
is deserrbed as belonging to the As'hab a1-Ra’y, which is virtually a 
name for the Hanafites. He also helped the Hanafite ‘Isa ibn-Abin 
to write a book against ash-Shafi'l. "6 

3) Burghith. Nothing is really known about the life of Muhammad 
ibn-Isi, nicknamed Burghiith, ‘flea’, who is probably the same as 
Muhammad ibn-‘Isé as-Sirafi 7 He 1s said to have been a pupil of 
an-Najjir, but differed fiom him in his view of ‘generated effects’. 
He agreed with Dirdr in the doctrine of God’s quiddity. He is said 
to have died six months after al-Iskafi, that is, in 854 or 855. 

4) Abmad ibn-Salama al-Kishani. This man was a follower of 
an-Najjir, who disputed with the Mu'tazilite as-Sahhi, and was 
reckoned among the Ahi al-Ithbat or Mujbira, "8 

5) Ibn-ath-Thalji. (Muhammad ibn-Shuja') Ibn-ath-Thalji (d. 880) 
was a Hanafite judge who had once discussed with Bishr al-Marisi, 
but who afterwards claimed that he differed from him. This did not 
prevent him from being attacked by ad-Dirimi in his book against 
Bishr, presumably because he was rechoned among the Wagifa or 
Wiagqifiyya, who tried to avoid the question whether the Qur'an was 
created or not, and also among the Lafgiyya, who held that man’s 
utterance of the Qur’iin was created.219 


Besides these men there were one or two others who engaged in 
Kalam about the same period, but were not accepted as Mu'tazi- 
lites and are instead reckoned Khii ijites. This latter affiliation need. 
Not mean any great separation from the men just described, since 
these are known to have been in contact with the Khirijites in 
Question, while Dirdr is on occasion called a Hariirite and Burghith 
a Khirjjite, 120 

6) ‘Abd-AUah ibn-Yozid. This man, who belonged to the Ibadite sub- 
Sect, was a business partner in Kufa of Hishdm ibn-al-Hakam, and 
engaged in discussions with him and others.324 

7) Taha ibn-(.{bi-) Kamil, Though latterly an Ibadite, Yahya was 
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onginally a pupil of Bishr al-Marisi He held many of the views of 
the Ahl al-Ithbat, including the conception of zktis@b 122 

8) Muhammad thn Harb as Sayraft This man was also close to the Ahl 
al-Ithbat, but was reckoned an Ibadite 123 


The sketch in this chapter of the begimnings of Kalam is far from com- 
plete, but 1t shows the width of the movement Though there was 
opposition, Kalam attracted a broad spectrum of the more educated 
Muslims, espectally among the ‘absolutists’, but 1t was not confined 
to these, and eventually became a feature of much Islamuc theology 
of nearly every school This 1s the background against which the 
achievement of the Mu'tazilites 1s to be understood 
4 
Al-Kindi and the Falasifa 

Out of the soil of translations from Greek in which Kalam sprang up 
there came also a philosophical movernent From the Greek philoso- 
phos the Arabs formed a word faylasiif, of which the plural 1s falanfa 
‘The corresponding abstract noun 1s falsafa, ‘philosophy’ Since the 
exponents of Arabic or Islamic philosophy at times had something 
of the character of a sect, I shall refer to them as the Falasifa Ths 
term will also help to express the fact that these men did not confine 
themselves to philosophy m the narrow modern sense, but were 
usually also experts n one or more of the sciences studied by the 
Greeks 

Through the great philosophers writing in Arabic, notably Avi- 
cenna or Ibn-Sind (d_ 1037) and Averroes or Ibn-Rushd (d_ 1198), 
Islamic civilization made a significant contnbution to the develop- 
ment of philosophy in the Western world , and this might lead those 
unfamiliar with that civilzatron to suppose that the philosophical 
movement was a promunent part of the stream of Islamuc thought 
Yet this 1s far from bemg the case The truth as rather that the 
Falasifa were never part of the main stream but at most an unim- 
portant side channel—that 1s, ummportant for the great majority of 
Muslims Desprte the separateness of the Falasifa, however, the body 
of thought which they represented had a powerful influence on 
Islamic thought, especially at two points It 1s this ynfluence which 
in the present context 1s the centre of attention in looking at the 
earher Faidsifa Their work can de and has been studied trom other 
standpoints, of course It 1s important to know, for example, what 
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precise elements of Greek thought were most influential and in what 
respects the Falasifa showed originality. The only question to be 
considered here, however, is that of the relationship to the main 
stream of Islamic thought. 

The first of the two points mentioned was the period dominated by 
ar-Rashid and al-Ma’miin when the Falasifa or their predecessors, 
the translators, were disseminating Greek ideas among educated 
Mushms. As has already been explained, this was an important 
factor leading to the development of Kalam, and several Greek 
conceptions appeared in the thinking of the men described in the 
last section. If the first infusion of Greek conceptions 1s dated to 
the generation of Hisham 1bn-al-Hakam and Dirr, together with the 
following generation, that of Abii-l-Hudhayl, then it becomes evi- 
dent, from a study of theological writings, that no further Greek 
conceptions came into the main stream unt! the time of al-Ghazali 
(d.1rxx). There may have been some minor additions by Mu‘tazi- 
lites Like al-Jubba’i and Abi-Hashim round about goo, but nothing 
more. Speculative discussions among mutakallimin up to 1100 con- 
tinued to be concerned with the problems first raised about 800, 
except in so far as these had been extended by the development of 
Islamic theology or by fresh experiences within Islam (e.g. the 
appearance of a man like al-Hallaj). The second point at which the 
Falasifa were influential was through al-Ghazali and his disciples. 
Between the two periods the Greek tradition of science and philoso- 
phy was cultivated by men who were almost entirely cut off from the 
main stream of Sunnite thought. 

One of the reasons for this separation of the Falasifa from other 
religious thinkers (whether supporters or opponents of Kalam) was 
that the devout Muslim considered that all essential truth had been 
tevealed by God. The most the devout thinker could do was to em- 
ploy Greek conceptions and methods for the defence of revealed 
truth, and perhaps occasionally for its further explanation. He could 
not follow the argument wherever it leads. Consequently he looked 
on the Palasifa with suspicion, for they were first and foremost be- 
lievers in philosophy and science who then—but only in the second 
place—tried to reconcile revealed truth with philosophy.?4 This 
attitude was doubtless fostered by the deep-rooted Arab suspicion of 
everything non-Arab. The studies of the Falasifa were always known 
as the ‘foreign’ sciences or disciplines in contrast to the Arabic and 
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Islamic sciences To reduce the preyudice against Greek ideas 1t was 
claimed, among others by al-Kindi, that Yiinan, the supposed an- 
cestor of the Greeks, was a brother of Qahtan, the legendary fore- 
father of the southern Arabs, but this claim was vigorously rejected 
by the more traditionally munded 325 

Another reason for the separation of the Falasifa was the form 
taken by education Devout Musl:ms, because of the attitude just 
mentioned, were not prepared to attend the Christian colleges that 
existed in the lands they had conquered To replace the higher 
learning of the Chrisuans the Mushms gradually elaborated for 
themselves a whole series of intellectual disciplines The method of 
propagating these disciplines was at first informal An acknowledged 
scholar would take up a postuon beside a pillar in a mosque and 
would expound his speciality to the interested persons who gathered 
round him As time passed this educational method became more 
formalized until by the eleventh century 1t produced the institution 
of the madrasa, a college of something hike university status Mean- 
while the Christian colleges continued to teach the Greek sciences 
Since medicine was one of these and was appreciated by the calzphs, 
we find that until 870 the ‘Abbasids had a Christian as court physi- 
cian In some manner not altogether clear, however, a few Muslims 
(not of the most devout) began to gain some understanding of Greek 
science and philosophy Among these were the translators, in so far 
as Muslim Though after the tame of al-Ma’miin there was httle con- 
tact between the mutakailimun and the exponents of Greek thought, 
the latter were not completely cut off from intellectual circles in the 
Islamic world They were usually welcome in the salons of the caliph 
and of provincial rulers, where they might meet poets and other 
writers With Chnstian intellectuals too they often had good rela- 
tionshzps because of their common interests 

It 1s convenient at this point to consider al Kindi, designated 
{according to Ibn-an-Nadum) falasif al ‘arab, ‘the philosopher of 
the Arabs’, probably i the sense that he was the first outstanding 
scholar of the ‘foreign sciences’ among the Arabs and the Muslims 
generally 126 Aba-Yasuf Ya‘qiib rbn Is’haq al-Kindi was born about 
800 m Kufa where hus father was governor It 1s known that he 
studied sn Basra, but histeachersarenowherementioned Later he was 
in Baghdad where he enjoyed the favour of the caliph al Ma’miin 
Subsequently he became tutor to Ahmad, the son of the caliph 
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al-Mu'tasim (833-42). After the change of official policy about 849 
al-Kindi was dismissed from the caliphal service. Through the 
machinations of rivals, the Bani-Miisi,!2? al-Kindi’s library was 
confiscated and given to them, but he eventually recovered it. He 
died about 868 (or shortly after 870), 128 

An annotated list of 270 works by al-Kindi is given by George 
Atiych, following mainly Ibn-an-Nadim. This shows the wide range 
of his interests, for the fields touched on include philosophy, logic, 
ethics, mathematics, astronomy and meteorology There are even 
one or two essays on medical points and on chemistry, as well as a 
critique of the alchemical theory of the transmutation of metals into 
gold At the same time he was a believer in astrology and wrote a 
number of short treatises on particular points in it. In all this al- 
Kindi was essentially a popularizer who was making Greek learning 
available to readers of Arabic, He was by no means a slavish follower 
of other men, however, but shows various elements of originality. 
Richard Walzer sees al-Kindi as the first thinker to ‘attempt to 
naturalize Greek philosophy in the Islamic world’, 1° and this doubt- 
less explains the attention paid to him by Ibn-an-Nadim. He was 
perhaps the chief formative influence on the next generation of 
students of Greek thought, notably the philosopher and geographer 
as-Sarakhsi (d. 899)'%° and the astronomer Abii-Ma'shar (d. 
886),10 

‘There are many pointers to the conclusion that al-Kindi's outlook 
was close to that of the Mu'tazilites of his time. Since Mu'tazilite 
influence was prominent in the ruling circle from the time of al- 
Ma'min until the change of policy under al-Mutawakkil, the fact 
that al-Kindi was favoured by the caliphs and made tutor to al- 
Mu'tasim’s son is an indication that his essential politico-religions 
position was not unlike that of the Mu'tazilites. Several of his works 
are dedicated to al-Mu'tasim or his son. Apart from these general 
considerations the titles of several of his books show that he was 
dealing with conceptions which were also dealt with by the Mu'tazi- 
lites; e.g. atom, juz’ 14 yatajazea’ (Atiych, no. 186); essences of 
bodies, jax ahir al-ajsdm (no. 187; ef. 193) ; nature or quiddity,ma- 
Abya (or ma’iyya) (nos. 193, 197) } power to act, istifa'a (no. 181), 
He wrote about tawhid, the unity of God (nos. 185, 189), and hada 
controversy on this topic with Ibn-ar-Riwandi (whose hook was 
attacked by the Mu'tazilite al-Khayyat in Avtdb al-intisar). 
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Stull more significant are the views expressed in some of the extant 
works about the relationships between the revealed scripture and 
philosophy He accepted revelation as a reality (cf no 179, fathbit 
ar-rusul, affirmation of the messengers of God, sc as recipients of 
revelation) In discussing the Qur’anic verse (36 82), ‘it 1s so with 
hum that, if he wills a thing, he merely says to it “Be” and itis’, al- 
Kindi insists that the spealang of the word 1s metaphorical and that 
the verse means ‘he merely walls and what he wills comes into being 
along with his willing it’ 19? This 1s specially interesting because it 
shows al-Kind: agreeing with Bishr sbn-al-Mu'tamur, the Mu‘eaziite 
of Baghdad, against Aba-l Hudhayl , Bishr held that the willing was 
the creation of the thing whereas Aba-l Hudhay] held that creation 
was willing and word (sna [-halg irdda wa-gawl) 1 Al-Kindi also 
seems to have opposed Abii |-Hudhay] in the Jatter’s view that the 
created world comes to an end and to have agreed with other 
Mu‘tazilites 134 

Ttas clear from these facts that al-Kindh was at tmes moving in the 
same universe of discourse as the Mutakallimin of his own and an 
earlier generation His wide interests, however, led him far outside 
this universe of discourse where the Mutakallimiin were not pre~ 
pared to follow him Even the Mu‘tazilites scem to have neglected 
him and never to have exphcitly discussed his views, for there 1s no 
mention of him in the Mu‘tazilte based Afagalat of al Ash'ari On 
the other hand, the very full treatment of him by Ibn an-Nadim 
argues a degree of admiration for him In contrast to this Ibn-an- 
Nadim has a very inadequate account of the works of al-Farabi, al. 
though he was writing about 988, nearly forty years after the death 
of al-Farabiin 950 This 1s perhaps evidence for the growing separa- 
ton of philosophy from the main stream of Islamic thought Cer- 
tainly the separauon of the ‘foreign sctences’ from both Kalam and 
the more traditional religious thinking 1s a manifest fact after al- 
Kand: There 1s nothing to suggest that even important philosophers 
Like al-Firabi and Muhammad 1bn-Zakaryya’ ar-Razi (d_ 923 or 
932) had any mfluence on their contemporaries or immediate succes- 
sors This 1s here taken to justify the exclusion of an account of these 
men from this study of the formative period of Islamic thought 


The Great Mu'tazilites 


The school of rational and, in some senses, liberal theologians known 
collectively as the Mu‘tazila attracted the attention of European 
scholars during the nineteenth century, because they seemed to be 
closer to the occidental outlook than the dominant Sunnite theology 
of later times. This interest was justified, though fuller study has 
made it clear that the Mu'tazila were less purely rational and less 
liberal than was originally supposed. It can now be seen that their 
contribution to the development of Islamic thought was of the high- 
est importance, but the question must also be kept in mind why so 
many of their distinctive views were rejected by the main body of 
Sunnite Muslims, 
1 
The origins of Mu'tazilism 
a) Critique of the standard account 

‘The account of the origins of Mu'tazilism given by ash-Shahrastnt 
is widely accepted as the standard one, not least among occidental 
Islamists. According to this account someone once asked al-Hasan 
al-Basri whether they should regard the grave sinner as a believer or 
an unbeliever. While al-Hasan hesitated, Wasil ibn-'Ata’, one of 
those in the circle, burst into the discussion with the assertion that 
the grave sinner was neither, but was in an intermediate position 
(manzita bayn al-manzilatayn) literally ‘a position between the two 
Positions’. He then withdrew to another pillar of the mosque, fol- 
fowed by a number of those in the circle, whereupon al-Hasan re- 
marked ‘Wasil has withdrawn (#tazala) from us.’ From this remark 
came the name Mu'tazila. 

There are many difficulties about this account, not least the exis- 
tence of important variants. About a century before ash-Shahrastani 
al-Baghdadi gave a version in which there were five different views 
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about the grave sinner and WAsil’s assertion was that he was in an 
intermediate position between unbelief and belief (manzila bayn 
manztlatay al kufr wa-l-iman) ? There 1s no suggestion of a dramatic 
interruption, but al Hasan expelled him and he ‘withdrew’ to an- 
other pillar, where he was joined by ‘Amr 1bn-‘Ubayd At this people 
said ‘The two have withdrawn (+‘tazala) from the view of the com- 
munity’ This 1s still close to the standard account, though the 
decisive word 1s not spoken by al Hasan and has a different applica- 
tion As early as the ninth century al Khayyat has a somewhat 
sumilar version ? He 3s replying to the charge made by Ibn-ar- 
Rawandi that Wasil by his doctrine of the intermediate position had. 
departed from (kharaya mn) the consensus of the community which 
had agreed that the grave smner was eather believer, unbeliever or 
‘hypocrite’ (the last being the view of al-Hasan) In defence of 
Wasil al-Khayyat insists that Wasil accepted the pomt on which the 
three groups were agreed, namely, that the grave sinner was 
‘wicked’ (fasrg, far), and avoided the matters on which they dif 
fered , and he gaves arguments from the Qur'an and Sunna for re 
Jecting the other three views 

Other versions have a simular story, but the man who withdraws 1s 
not Wasil but ‘Amr ibn-'Ubayd About the same time as al Khayyat 
Tbn-Qutayba wrote of ‘Amr that ‘he held the doctrine of Qadar and 
made propaganda for it, and he and his companions withdrew 
(t‘tazala) from al Hasan and were called the Mu'tazila’ 4 In the 
following century Ibn-an Nadim told the story not of al-Hasan but 
of Qatada ‘when al Hasan died and Qatada conducted his circle 
(mals), ‘Amr together with a group withdrew from him, and 
Qatada called them the Mu‘tazila_—_* 5 What looks like an attempt 
to harmonize the two last versions 1s found in Ibn Khallikan in the 
notice of Qatada ‘Amr and others withdrew from al Hasan, but 
Qatada, who was blind, went up to them and, on finding they were 
not al-Hasan’s circle, made the remark from which the name was 
derived § It 1s to be noted, however, that Ibn-Khallik4n gives as his 
source Abu-‘Ubayda Ma‘mar 1bn-al Muthanna (d 824/g), a 
scholar of Basra, who had :t from a distinguished phnlologist of the 
same city, Abi-‘Amr tbn al-‘Ala’ (d 70/6) Ifthese data are genu- 
ane, this would be the oldest account of all 

‘Besides these versions of the story of the name which place “Amr 
in the centre there are other reports whch ascribe to him a position 
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of leadership or suggest something of this sort. The most notable is 
the poem of Bishr ibn-al-Mu'tamir quoted by al-Khayyat (and al- 
ready mentioned in connection with Jahm), in which he says that 
Dirar and Hafs have Jahm for their imam and are quite distinct 
from the followers of “Amr.” If the standard account were correct, 
it is remarkable that Bishr should not mention W/sil as leader, An- 
ather fact is that, according to the index, there are only two refer- 
ences to the Mu'‘tazila in the whole of the Tabagét of Ibn-Sa‘d, and 
one of these speaks of ‘Amr ibn-“Ubayd as a Mu'tazilite,® whereas 
Wasi] is not mentioned at all. Similarly Ibn-Qutayba (d. 889) has 
some information about ‘Amr and connects him with the Mu'tazila 
in one of his rare references to that sect, but has nothing about 
Wasi). ° Even in the tenth century the Hanbalite Ibn-Batta (d. 997) 
ina list of heretical leaders mentions ‘Amr as well as several Mu'ta- 
zilites of the generation of Abi-l-Hudhayl, but never speaks of 
Wasil. ?° 

The material so far examined shows a divergence of view on 
whether the Ieader was ‘Amr or Wisil. Yet other considerations, 
however, suggest that the originator of the sect in the form in which 
it became famous was neither of these men but Abi-l-Hudhay] and. 
his generation, There is no evidence whatsoever that either Wisil or 
“Amr was at all versed in the Greek conceptions or methods of argu- 
ment which were at the heart of the distinctive Mu'tazilite position. 
The only references to Wasil and ‘Amr in the Afagdlat of al-Ash‘ari 
are where they are said to hold a particular view about the verses of 
the Qur'an called muhkkamat and mutashabihat; and where a minor 
poet says he dissociates himself from the Kharijites, especially the 
Ghazzal and Ybn-Bab (se. Wasil and ‘Amr),1! Even the Mu‘tazilite 
al-Khayy at has little more than this. The arguments for the inter- 
mediate position already mentioned may be from W sil himself. He 
is also stated to have held that the resolve to Kill a Companion of 
the Prophet is unbelief.1? Two other statements about both Wasil 
and ‘Amr will be referred to presently—one about political atti- 
tudes and one historical. Together with Bishr’s poem about ‘Amr, 
this is all al-Khayyat has to tell us about the two men. Thus these 
early works by a Mu‘tazilite and an ex-Mu'tazilite give no informa- 
tion to explain how either of the men could have been the initiator of 
& Vigorous intellectual movement. 
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b) A revised account 

The material so far considered yields the negative conclusion that the 
story of the giving of the name im all its forms sa later mvention The 
story 1s not for this reason valueless Besides supporting a non-deroga- 
tory mterpretation of the name, it indicates some connection with 
the disciples of al Hasan al Basr1 When the story 1s thus dismissed, 
the way 1s open to piece together the relatively certain items of in- 
formation about the matter 

Most of the intellectual life of Basra in the early erghth century 
was centred m al Hasan and his disciples For a time after hus death 
the scholars of Ins following remaimed on friendly terms with one 
another, even when their views diverged The stones about ‘Amr ibn- 
‘Ubayd mentioned above (108f ) show how he became the butt of 
attacks on Qadarite doctrine, but also indicate that the opposing 
groups still had some contact with one another Thus state of affairs 
may have lasted forty years or longer after al Hasan’s death 1n 728, 
that 1s, until after the deaths of Wasil and ‘Amr in 748 and 761 re 
spectively If the term Mu‘tazila was used at this penod, the group 
to which st was apphed was not sharply marked off from the rest of 
the scholars, as 1s shown by the fact that towards the end of the cen~ 
tury Dirdr could be called a Mu'tazihte Nor could the five principles 
of Mu'tazilsm have been formulated at this period except in a very 
embryonic way The punciple of ‘ad!, ‘(God s) justice’, was accepted 
in the form of the doctrine of Qadar Taw id was held im the sense of 
the assertion of the umty of God against VManichaean and other 
forms of dualism, but almost certamly not in the sense of asserting 
God’s internal unity, since the discussion of attnbutes was probably 
not a serious question until the reign of al Ma’mun The doctrine of 
the manzila was presumably held in some sense, and also the prin- 
cxple of the promuse and the threat’ (al wa'd wa-l wa‘td), or the 1n- 
sistence that God ss bound to carry out his promuses and threats of 
eternal reward and punishment The fifth principle, al amr bt f 
ma'ruf wan nahy ‘an al munkar, ‘commanding the good and forbid 
ding the evil’, that 1s, jong im the use of force against injustice or 
participating in msings against unjust rulers, expresses an attitude 
which though frowned on by al-Hasan, had been commonly asso- 
ciated with Qadansm under the Umayyads Its precise application 
danhiles waned from ume ta eme,and men.uwhe agreed on the ather 
four principles may well have disagreed on this Thus at best the five 
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Mu'tazilite principles could have been held only in an elementary 
form, and those who held some of them did not necessarily hold all. 

Wasil may well have been onc of the scholars of Basra during his 
Jater life, but the information about him is scanty, and from this it is 
to be inferred that he was not so prominent as ‘Amr, at least as a 
scholar. What is mentioned is that he was a distinguished orator and 
preacher, and that with great ingenuity he avoided words with the 
letter r so as to conceal the fact that he could not pronounce this 
letter properly Most of the later reports about his theological views 
are to be received with suspicion and discounted He doubtless held 
the Mu'tazilite principles 1n some such embryonic form as that just 
described, and was possibly the inventor of the phrase al-manzila bayn 
al-manzilatayn, and the elaborator of arguments for this conception 
along the lines given by al-Khayyat. No early evidence, however, 
gives grounds for regarding him as acknowledged leader of a coterie 
of scholars in Basra. It is even doubtful if ‘Amr was the submissive 
disciple of Wasi! suggested by some stories; they are both said to 
have been born in 699, and among the books ascribed to WAsil is one 
on ‘what came about between him and ‘Amr ibn-‘Ubayd’,!3 That 
Wisil was married to a sister of ‘Amr shows no more than that the 
two men were acquainted. 

The verse by an early poet, mentioned above, which speaks of 
Wasil and ‘Amr as Khariyites has been noticed by various scholars 
from al-Baghdadi onwards, but has not received the attention it de- 
serves, 14 It is worth quoting al-Baghdadi’s comments : 

Wiasil and ‘Amr agreed with the Khawrij in holding that the 
punishment of the grave sinner in Hell was unending, al- 
though they also held that he was a muwahhid (monotheist), 
not a mushnk nor a kafir (polytheist, unbeliever) ; for this 
reason the Mu'tazila were called the effeminates (makhdnith) 
of the Khawarij, since the Khawarij, holding that sinners are 
eternally in Hell, call them unbelievers and fight them, where- 
as the Mu‘tazila, holding that they are eternally in Hell, do 
not dare to call them unbelievers and do not dare to fight any 
sect of them, far less to fight all their opponents. For this 
reason Is’hig ibn-Suwayd al-‘Adawi assigned Wasil and ‘Amr 
ibn-“Ubayd to the Kharijites, since they agreed with them in 
making the punishment of sinners eternal ; and he said in one 
of his poems... 
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This passage shows that al-Baghdadi, far from denying the attnbu- 
tion of Wasil and ‘Amr to the Khantes, tends to confirm 1t Reflec- 
tion shows too that the doctrine of the manzila, though from one 
standpoint a novelty, from another could be reckoned one of several 
attempts by the moderate Kharytes of Basra to justify therr decision 
to live peacefully under a non-Kharyite ruler (as noted on p 29 
above) It would further appear that moderate Kharyrtes would not 
oppose any of the five Mu'tazilite principles in the embryontc form 
an which, 1t has been suggested, they were held by Wasil In other 
words, while Wastl and ‘Amr had their distinctive position, 1t was 
not very different from that of several groups of moderate Khan- 
ites, so that the two could easily be regarded as Khanypttes The 
difference between them and the Khary:tes was probably not given 
prominence until, under Abi-l-Hudhayl, the Mu'tazila became 
leaders in the development of Kalam 

This kinship with Khanysm also helps to explain the verses about 
Wésil sending out emissaries The verses and the corresponding list 
of names were a part of the basis of H S Nyberg’s hypothesis that in 
the period before 750 the Mu'tazilites were propagandists for the 
‘Abbasids The account given m this chapter of Wasi] and ‘Amr and 
of the political attitudes of the earlier Mu'‘tazilites constitutes a 
strong reason for rejecting the hypothesis With regard to the sending 
of enussares 1t 18 to be noted that an IbAdite leader, Abi-‘Ubayda 
Muslim 1bn-Abi-Karima at-Tamumi, who was active in Basra about 
the same time as Wasil or a little later, sent teams of ermssaries to the 
Maghrib, the Yemen, Hadramawt, Oman and Khurasan In the 
list of Wasil’s emussanes (which 1s derived from Abi-l-Hudhayl) 
these are said to have gone to the Maghrib, Khurasan, the Yemen, 
the Jazira (roughly northern Iraq and north-east Syna), Kufa and. 
Armema It may then reasonably be supposed that both Tbadites 
and Wasilites preached what was primarily a religious message, 
though it came to have political smphications The verses yust men 
tioned speak of Wastl’s emussaries as zealous, devout men, skilled in 
oratory, and imply that their message was rel:gious A similarity be- 
tween Wasihtes and Ibadhtes 1s also made Likely by the fact that for a 
time there was a group of Waulyya near Tahert (western Algeria), 
which was for a time the centre of an IbAdhte state 

The conclusion to be drawn from all this 1s that m the fete of 
Wasi and ‘Amr there was no group of men called Mu'tazilites who 
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even faintly resembled the Mu‘tazilites of the caliphate of al- 
Ma’min. If they were called Mu'tazilites, the name had some pejo- 
tative sense and did not mean what it later came to mean. Further, 
though many of those who engaged in Kalim came to be called 
Mu'tazilites, Mu'tazilism even in its widest sense was never identical 
with the practice of Kalim or the use of Greek ideas, The basic 
change in the meaning of Mu’tazilite presumably came about when 
some of those to whom it had been given as a nickname found a good. 
or neutral meaning for it and accepted it as applying to themselves, 
Next, doubtless after some time, this good meaning was more exactly 
defined by the enumeration of the five principles, and it was insisted 
that the only true Mu'tazilites were those who accepted all five 
principles. Yet another step was the claim that the founder of 
Mu'‘tazilism was Wasil. The most important evidence for these latter 
points is the passage where al-Khayyat refutes the assumption of 
Tbn-ar-Rawandi that Dirar and some men of similar views are 
Mu'tazilites. "5 Adherence to the five principles is clearly stated to be 
the criterion of Mu'tazilism, In the same passage, however, Bishr 
ibn-al-Mu‘tamir is quoted speaking of himself as a follower of ‘Amr, 
not Wasil, though elsewhere Ibn-ar-Rawandi acknowledges Wasil as 
the ‘root’ (al) of the Mu'tazila. 6 It seems unlikely that al-Khayyat 
Was the first to insist on the five principles as a criterion, but this 
insistence may not have occurred much before his time. On the 
other hand, it seems likely that Abii-l-Hudhayl may have claimed 
the link with Wasil, since he is the source of information about 
Wisil’s emissaries.17 Wasil may have been preferred because the 
attacks on him were less numerous and less virulent than those on 
“Amr, or because his political attitude was considered more satisfac- 
tory, 
©) The meaning of the name 

Tf the standard story about the name is rejected as the primary 
account, various other possibilities are open. Ignaz Goldziher was 
firmly convinced that the beginnings of the movement were due to 
‘feomme, zum Teil weltfluchtige Leute, mu‘tazila, dh. sich Zutiick- 
zichende (Busser)’, or in other words solitary ascetics.?® Goldziher 
was, of course, correct in holding that the word often referred to 
‘withdrawal’ of an ascetic or monastic type and also that there had 
been a number of ascetics among the early Mu‘tazilites ; but this did 
not explain the political side of the may ement nor the absence of any 
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reference to asceticism among the five prinerples, while 1t1s contrary 
to the strong probability that the original meaning was pejorative 
An effective critique of Goldzther was made by Carlo Nallino, and 
an alternauve meaning suggested, namely, ‘the signification of 
“neutral”, of “not parucipating in either of the two contrary fac- 
tions” (orthodox and Kharyite) in the serious polrtico-religious 
question of how to consider the fasrg’ 1° There 1s ample evidence for 
this meaning of ‘withdrawal’ as ‘remaining neutral, s:ding with 
neither party’, but the idea of neutrality can be applied in different 
ways, and Nallino does not seem to have hit on the correct apphica- 
tion The orginal apphcation 1s almost certainly that suggested in a 
passage of an-Nawbakht: (which was not in print when Goldziher 
and Nallmo wrote} According to an Nawbahht: there were after 
the death of ‘UthmAn three parties, the first were the supporters of 
‘Ah and the thd his opponents, while the second was a party 
which withdrew (:'tazalat) along with Sa'd ibn-Abi Waqqis, 
‘Abd-Allah abn-‘Umar, Muhammad ibn-Maslama and 
‘Usama ibn-Zayd, these withdrew from ‘Ali and held back 
from warnng against him and warring with hun after taking 
the oath of allegiance to him, theyare called the mu‘tazta and 
are the forerunners of the Mu'tazila to the end of ume, they 
held thatatis not lawful exther to fight ‘Ab orto fight with him 2° 
This passage does not necessarily tell us anything about the use of 
the word mu‘fazrla in 656, since at 1s well known that the Shr'ites re- 
wrote history in the light of later conditions What this passage shows 
as that an Nawbakht himself (and doubtless his ammediate sources) 
regarded the Mu‘tazila of the ninth century as in some sense neutral 
an respect of “Ali 
On this basis the view may be put forward with some confidence 
that the name of Mu‘tazila was originally applied to those who were 
neutral in respect of ‘Ah, and that it was applied to them by proto- 
Sha‘ites This 1s m accordance with various other items of early 
material Thus Ibn-ar-Rawandi (epudal-Khayy&t) speaks of Dirar as 
a Mu'tazilite but not of the Rafidite Hisham 2bn al-Hakam, though 
the two had a simular interest in Greek thought When Ibn Sa‘d re- 
fers to ‘Amr 1bn-‘Ubayd as a Mu'tazilite, this could be in respect of 
hus refusal to decide whether ‘Ali or ‘Uthman wasn the nght Again 
we find an-Nawbakht referring to ‘Amr, Dirar and Wasi (in that 
order) as ‘roots? (usa!) of the Mu'tazla 74 
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Ibn-an-Nadim, after stating that Qatada called those who with- 
drew with ‘Amr the Mu'tazila, gives a piece of information about 
‘Amr which may be authentic. ‘Amr, he says, accepted the appella- 
tion and was pleased with it, remarking that ‘withdrawal (t'trzdl) is a 
quality praised by God in his booh’.?# No passage from the Qur’an 
is quoted, but the reference must be to the two passages where Abra- 
ham and the Men of the Cave withdrew from their opponents and 
from what they worship apart from God, and are then suitably re- 
warded 23 It is likely that such a point was actually made, and it 
would be appropriate for men arguing against Manichaeans ; but it 
did not catch on. The Mu'taztla certainly accepted the name, but 
they were content to give it the non-committal meaning of ‘with- 
drawal’ from the circle of al-Hasan or Qatada. Mostly they were 
then content to regard ‘Amr or Wasil as the founder of Mu'‘tazilism, 
but it is perhaps worth noting that Ibn-an-Nadim quotes a report 
from Zurqan, an early historian of the Mu‘tazila, to the effect that 
Abi-l-Hudhayl had told him that he had received ‘the doctrine of 
justice and unity’ (Mu'tazilism) from ‘Uthman at-Tawil and that 
the latter had told him that he had received it from Wasil who had 
had it from Abfi-Hashim ibn-Muhammad ibn-al-Hanafiyya who 
had had it from his father Muhammad ibn-al-Hanafiyya who had 
had it from ‘Ali who had had it from the Messenger of God, to whom 
Gabriel had brought it from God. 24 

2 
The schools of Basra and Baghdad 
Whatever the precise facts may be about the period of gestation, it is 
clear that Mu'tazilism as an outstanding intellectual movement did 
not appear until about the reign of Harfin ar-Rashid. It was about 
this date that the schools of Basra and Baghdad took shape, under 
the leadership of Abii-l-Hudhay] and Bishr ibn-al-Mu'tamir respec: 
tively ; and it was these men and others of their generation who made 
Mu'tazilism one of the great formative influences in the development 
of Islamic thought. The present section brings together most of the 
available biographical information about these men and their im- 
mediate successors, leaving the generation of al-Jubba’i and Abi- 
Hashim to a Jater chapter. 
a) The school of Basra 

Pride of place must go to the Mu'tazilite school of Basra, whose roots 
can be traced at least to al-Hasan al-Basri. One aspect of his teaching 
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was kept alive by ‘Amr ibn-'Ubayd and his associates. Then among 
the intellectuals of Basra there appeared the ferment of Greck ideas ; 
and here, as described in the previous chapter, Durr ibn-‘Amr came 
to have the central place. Dirar was often called a Mu‘tazilite, and 
might be entitled the chief ‘professor of Kalim’, but Mu’tazilism 
proper (that is, as later understood) begins rather with his successor 
in this ‘professorial chair’, Abi-l-Hudhayl 
1) Abu-l-Hudhayl.?5 Abi-l-Hudhayl Muhammad (or Hamdan) ibn- 
al-Hudhay| al-‘Allaf al-‘Abdi was born between 748 and 753 at Bas- 
ra, and died at Baghdad between 840 and 850, He was a max la of the 
tribe of ‘Abd-al-Qays. The death-date 842 has the early authority of 
al-Khayyat (1n ash-Shabrastini) ; but 1t is also reported that he was 
jnfirm in hus later years, and there 1s no evidence of any public acti- 
vity after about 820. Most of his creative work was probably done 
before 800. None of his books have survived, but many of the titles 
are recorded, and from this it may be gathered that he argued 
against Magians and Duahsts as wel} as against Jews and Christians. 
Several authors repeat the story of how he trumphed verbally over 
the zindig Salih ibn-‘Abd-al-Quddiis who was executed in 783. There 
is also a report of an argument with Hisham ibn-al-Hakam, and both 
ynen were present at the discussion on love in the salon of Yahya the 
Barmakid.?6 This discussion must have taken place on a short visit 
to Baghdad, but he settled there permanently about 818 and was 
presented to al-Ma’miin by Thumama. 
2) An-Nazzdm.2? Abi-Is’haq Ibrahim ibn-Sayyar an-Nazzim was 
born and educated in Basra, but died in 836 {or 845) in Baghdad 
where he had been summoned by al-Ma’miin about 818, He was 
probably a litde younger than Abi-I-Hudhayl, whose disciple he is 
sometimes said to have been. He had studied under the great philo- 
Jogist Khalil ibn-Ahmad (d. 776/91) and been praised for his 
coramand of Arabic, Another philologist, Qutrub (d. 821), had been 
his pupil, presumably in Kalam ; and since Qutrub was for a time 
the tutor of al-Amin (b. 787 ; caliph 809-13}, an-Nazzim must have 
‘been old enough to teach not later than 795 and so born about 760 or 
7785.78 Asimilar date is to be inferred from the fact that he took part 
in Yahya the Barmakid’s discussion on Jove. He was more interested 
than Abi-l-Hudhay] in the scientific side of Greek Philosophy, and 
in this seems to have been influenced by Hisham ibn-al-Hakam, 
whose lectures he is said to have attended. He probably also studied 
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with Dirar, but disagreed rather more with him Among hus books 1s 
one about his disagreement with Abii -Hudhay; others are against 
materialism (the Dahnyya) and duahsm His distinguished pupil al- 
Jahnz frequently refers to him. 

3) Afu'ammar 29 Lattle 1s known about Mu‘ammar ibn-‘Abbad as- 
Sularm, and there are uncertainties about his full name 3° He ap- 
pears to have been born in Basra as a mauid of the tribe of Sulaym 

He 1s said to have died in 830, but he must have been very old, since 
he 1s also said to have been the teacher of Bishr abn-al-Mu‘tamir and 
Hisham al-Fuwati, and was sufficiently promment at an early date 
for Dirar to have written a refutation of his views The story (in the 
Munya) that he was sent by ar-Rashid to an Indian king to argue 
agaanst his scholars seems to be legendary, but he met Indian physi. 
cians brought to Baghdad by the Barmakids and at some date (pers 
haps after the fall of the Barmakids) was imprisoned by ar-Rashid 

He 1s also said to have fled from Basra on being delated by other 
Mu'tazilites and to have died in Baghdad in hiding 

4) Al-Asamm Not much has been recorded of the life of Abi-Bakr 
‘Abd-ar-Rahmin 1bn-Kaysin He 1s sometimes said to have died in. 
850, but the date 816/8 given by Ibn-an Nadim seems more likely in 
view of the fact that he had argued with Hisham ibn al-Hakam 
The date also makes 1t doubtful whether he was a pupil of Hisham 
al-Fuwati (as 13 stated by ash Shahrastém), but srmilanty in the 
problems discussed and in the forms of expression shows there was 
some connection between the two men, even if Hisham wrote a book 
refuting him 32 Another argument for an early date 1s the fact that 
an Nazzim commended to al-Jahiz his Qur’an-commentary 33 

5) Aishdm al Fuwat: 34 Again litde 1s known about the life of Hisham 
abn-‘Amr al-Fuwati ash-Shaybani , fuwett 1s said to mean the seller of 
the garments called fuxat 35 He 1s sometimes said to have been a 
pupil of Abi-l-Hudhay], sometimes of an-Nazzim, but he certainly 
wrote a book against Abii-l Hudhayl He eventually went to Bagh- 
dad and was accepted at court by al Ma’min He1s thought to have 
died before 833 He had a pupil ‘Abbad tbn-Sulayman (or Salman) 

as-Sayman, who argued with Ibn-Kullab, and against whom Abii- 
Hashim wrote a book 3¢ There are full reports of hss distinctive 
views 

6) Al-Johz 27 Though bis contributions to Muttazihsm form a 
munor part of his terary output, bref mention must be made here 
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of Abi-'Uthman ‘Amr ibn-Bahr, known as al-Jahiz, ‘the goggle- 
eyed’, who was born about 776 and died at the age of over ninety in 
December 869. He was of negro, probably Abyssinian, descent, but 
by his remarkable talents became ‘the most genial writer of the age, 
if not of Arabic literature altogether’. > In contrast to the men just 
mentioned there is plentiful material about his life, while many 
volumes of his works have been preserved. He studied Arabic philo- 
logy and poetry under the leading teachers in Basra, and was ad- 
mitted to the Mu'tazilite discussions of Kalam, being regarded as a 
follower of an-Nazzim primarily. Though some of his writings were 
favourably noticed by al-Ma’min about 815, and though he was 
acquainted with some of the leading men in public life, he never had 
@ permanent court appointment, but seems to have gained a liveli- 
hood from his writings. For a tame he was attached to the vizier Ibn- 
az-Zayy&t (up to hus fall in 847), and then for a few years he was 
patronized by the chief ga¢i, Ahmad ibn-Abi-Du'ad and the latter’s 
son Muhammad. Though al-Baghddi and ash-Shahrastani make 
him the head of a separate sub-sect of the Mu'‘tazila, it was chiefly in 
the religio-political field that he had distinctive views. 

7) Ash-Shabham. > Abi-Ya‘qiib Yisuf ibn-‘Abd-Allih ash-Shahham 
‘was the youngest of the pupils of Abii-l-Hudhayl, and is also said to 
have been influenced by Mu'ammar. He was given an official post 
by Ibn-Abi-Du’ad under the caliph al-Wathiq. After the death of 
Abi-l-Hudhayl he came to be recognized as the head of the Mu'ta- 
zilite school in Basra, in which position he was succeeded by his 
pupil al-Jubba’i. No dates are mentioned for him, but if the report 
that he reached the age of eighty is correct, he must have lived from 
about 800 to 880. He is also said to have been accused of zandaga 
during the regency of al-Muwaffag (870-91). 

b) The school of Baghdad 

The distinctive feature of the Mu'tazilite school of Baghdad is that 
for most of the reign of al-Ma’miin and for the whole of the reigns of 
his two successors, al-Wathig and al-Mu'tasim, the caliphs and their 
leading officials were men of Mu'tazilite sympathies, so that Mu'ta- 
zilism was an important factor in the determining of imperial 
policy, The clearest example of this is the policy of the Inquisition 
about the createdness of the Qur’an. Shortly after al-Mutawakkil be- 


came caliph the Mu'tazilites lost their influence and never regained 
it, 
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1) Bishr sbn-al-Mu' tam «© The founder of the school of Baghdad was 
Abi-Sahl Bishr ibn al-Mu‘tamir al-Hilali He was probably born in 
Kufa, but his parents must have moved to Baghdad soon after its 
foundation when he was still 2 child The source of his Mu'tazilism 
1s not clear, but he may have studied at Basra under Mu‘ammar 

Among the men of whom he wrote refutations 1n vef3¢——with whose 
works he must have been fambar—were Abi-l-Hudhayl, an- 
Nazzam, Duras, Hafs al-Fard, Hisham sbn-al-Hakam, al-Asamm 
and the followers of Abii-Hanifa He first appears as @ participant in 
the Barmakid symposium on love, along with Hisharf tbn-al-Hakam, 
Aba l-Hudhay], an-Nazzim and others It was prestimably after the 

fall of the Barmatads that he was imprisoned by ar-Rashid for alleged 
Rafidite sympathies It 1s doubtful af he was ever a Rafidite in any 

strict sense, but he certainly took a favourable view of ‘Al It 1s 

therefore not surpnsing that he quickly found favour with al- 

Ma’min and im 817 appears at Merv among the signatortes of the 

document declaring ‘Ali ar-Rida heir to the caliphate “ He pre- 
sumably returned to Baghdad with al Ma’miin and spent his re- 
maining years there, respected for his devout and ascetrc manner of 
life 

2) Thuméma 4? Abi Ma'n Thumama ibn-Ashras an Numayn 1s 
reckoned a disciple of Bishr sbn-at Mu‘tanur and 18 placed in the 
following fabaga by Ibn-al Murtada,, but he was probably very ttle 
younger than Bishr, for he took part along with hrm and others in 
the Barmalad symposium He probably had most political power of 
all the Mu‘tazilites He apparently twice refused the vizierate from 
al Ma’miin, while conunuing to have considerable influence over 
the caliph 4? He 1s said to have deliberately sought the favour of ar- 

Rashid and for a ume he gained it, but he was also an admurer of 
Ja‘far the Barmalad, and about the me of the fall of the Barmakads 

‘was imprisoned for an alleged criticism of the caliph ** He 1s next 

found tn the court of al-Ma’min at Merv as a signatory of the same 

document as Bishr , and it was he who introduced Abii-l Hudhayl to 

the caliph 45 He was a master of witty argument Which made his 

opponent look foolish, and he 1s quoted as the source of a number of 
good court stones 46 His theological views, on the other hand, do 

not seem to deserve the attention given them by al! Baghdadi and 

ash-Shahrastani His date of death 1s most probably 828 

3) Ibn-Abi-Du’ad 47 Abi-‘Abd Allah Ahmad ibn-Abi Du’ad_al- 
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IyAdi (b. 776, d. 854) was also primarily a political figure. He was 
greatly honoured at the court of al-Ma’miin, and was appointed 
chief qaqi by al-Mu'tasim shortly after his accession in 833. In this 
post, which he retained until 851, he was responsible for the conduct 
of the Inquisition. His influence with the caliph was as great as that 
of the vizier, and he used it, among other things, to save men arbi- 
trarily condemned to death. His dismissal in 851 was presumably 
linked with the change of policy which took place about that 
time 
4) Al-Murdér.4* Abii-Masa ‘Isi ibn-Subayh al-Murdar (d. 840) 
was a pupil of Bishr ibn-al-Mu‘tamir. His views differed only slightly 
from those of Bishr and others of the school of Baghdad. Because of 
his asceticism he was called ‘the monk of the Mu'tazila’. He tended 
to call those who differed from him infidels, and it was suggested 
teasingly to him that only he and three of his friends would be found 
in heaven He wrote a book erticizing Abii-l-Hudhayl, but it is also 
satd that on one occasion Abii-l-Hudhayl was present at his maylis 
and remarked that he had experienced nothing like it since as a 
youth he attended the mals of their old shaykhs, the disciples of 
‘Wasil and ‘Amr. 
5) Jatfar rbn-Horb 4 Abi-l-Tadl Ja'far ibn-Harb (d. 850) came 
under the influence of al-Murdar and followed him in asceticism to 
the extent of giving away all his possessions, He is also said to have 
studied under Aba-]-Hudhayl and an-Nazzim, though it is not clear 
how this is to be interpreted, since he is critical of some of the views 
of an-Nazzim, and, ifhe was not born until 793 (as is stated by Sez- 
gin), may not have met Abi-l-Hudhayl until the latter came to 
Baghdad about 818. He was at the court of al-Wathiq but was per- 
suaded to leave by Ibn-Abi-Du’id who was afraid he might anger 
the caliph. 
6) Jalfar thn-Afubashshir.$° Abi-Mubammad Ja‘far ibn-Mubash- 
shir ath-Thaqafi al-Qasabi (d. 848) was similar in many ways to 
Ja‘far ibn-Harb, and the knowledge and asceticism of the Ja‘farin 
(‘the two Ja'fars’) became proverbial. Their asceticism led them to 
refuse alt gifts of money from the caliph and also appointments as 
adi. Jafar ibn-Mubashshir is credited with converting the people of 
‘Anat on the Euphrates from Zaydism to Mu'tazilism ; but the inter- 
Pretation of this fact will be further considered in the next section, #1 
He was a pupil of al-Murdar and also influenced by an-Nazzam. 
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7) Al-Iskaft 5? A near-contemporary of the two Ja‘fars, often men- 
tioned along with them, was Abi-Ja‘far Muhammad sbn-‘Abd- 
Allah al-Iskafi(d 854/5) He was a tarlor and hus family opposed his 
spending time in study, until Ja‘far abn-Harb came to his rescue He 
was admired by al-Mu‘tasim 


The men of whom bref notes have yust been given are the chief 
members of the Mu'tazila during its great creative period The here- 
stographers al-Baghdadi and ash Shahrastani make most of them 
heads of sub-sects, but this is no more than a method of exposition 
and a device for reaching the number of seventy-two heretical sects 
{as explained in the Introduction) These sub-sects were never dis- 
tinct groupings recogmized by contemporaries, as may be seen, for 
example, from the book of al-Khayyat Geography made a certam 
separation between the schools of Basra and Baghdad, but even be- 
tween these there was much coming and going The sensible course 
1s therefore to speak of these Mu'tazihte thinkers prmamily as imdi- 
viduals The table on p 218 attempts to show the main hnes of 
discipleship and influence 
3 
Pohtical attitudes 

The relevance to contemporary politics of statements about ‘Ah, 
‘Uthman and other early Muslims has already been discussed in a 
general way, but there 1s still room for an account of the views of 
individual Mu'tazilites, about whom we are relatively well in- 
formed Most of the maternal has been easily accessible for forty years 
or more —some for much longer—but the recent publication of tuo 
works of an-Nashy’ al-Akbar has provided some useful addinons 53 A 
word about this author and his work will therefore not be out of place 
here 

Abi-l-‘Abbis ‘Abd Allah 1bn-Muhammad al Anbari, sometimes 
called Ibn Shirshir, but best known as an-Nashr’ al Akbar, died in 
906 in Egypt whither he had gone, perhaps about 892, but he spent 
most of the earher part of hus hfe in Baghdad The date of his birth 
as not known, but was presumably between about 830 and 845 He 
was educated as a ‘secretary’ and knew something of the Greek dis- 
erphines, though latterly he was critical of them He shared in general 
the views of the Mu‘tazilites of Baghdad, and 1s reckoned as one, but 
he had an eclectic tendency of which the others were eritical 54 
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The firat of the two works edited by Josef van Ess is the section on 
the imamate of a book which was probably entitled Kudb wal an- 
nifal, ‘the principles of the sects’. One curious fact noted by the edi- 
tor is that among the Mu’tazifites no one is specifically mentioned 
who belongs to any generation later than that of Abé-l-Hudhayl (as 
reckoned by Ibn-al-Murtada). Similarly, in his account of the 
Shi'ites, he mentions the imamate of ‘Ali ar-Rida, but has not a word 
of the disputes which occurred after his death. On the other hand, 
among those he calls Hashwiyya he has references to Ahmad ibn- 
Hanhal (d. 855) and al-Karabist (d. 862). Van Ess seems to be jus- 
tified in holding that an-Nashi’ was using sources belonging to an 
earlier date than the period at which he was writing. It is interesting, 
however, to compare what an-Nashi’ says about the Mu'tazilites 
with the account of their ‘political attitudes’ given by al-Ash‘ari in 
the Magdldt (451-67). Al-Ash‘arf is mostly dealing with the same 
names, The only Mu'tazilites of later date whom he mentions are 
‘Abbad, al-Jubba’i and Ibn-‘Ulayya (a pupil of al-Asamm), all 
from the school of Basra. It is noteworthy that at one point he as- 
cribes to ‘Abbad, the pupil, a view which an-Nashi’ ascribes to 
Hisham al-Tuwayi, the teacher. $3 In neither is anything said about 
the political views of the school of Baghdad after Bishr ibn-al-Mu'ta- 
mir (and al-Murdar).5¢ The simple explanation may be that the 
basic positions did not change, though there were many different 
arguments in support of them, such as those of al-IskAft against the 
‘Uthmianites, 97 

Whatever the explanation of the curious features in this book of 
an-Nashi’, it would seem that it contains carly material of consider- 
able importance. 

a) Indwidual thinkers 

The views of the schools of Basra and Baghdad were largely deter- 
mined by those of AbG-l-Hudhayl and Bishr ibn-al-Mu'tamir re- 
spectively, Other men like an-Nazzim, Mu‘ammar and al-Murdar 
are occasionally mentioned, but their variants are slight. Even al- 
Jahiz, about whose political views the material is plentiful, #* is not 
greatly diferent from Abt-l-Hudhayl. The one man with a really 
distinctive view is al-Ayamm. The exposition here will therefore be 
based on a study of his views and those of the founders of the two 
schools, 


1) Aba-l-Hudhayl. Abi-l-Hudhayl was an opponent of Rafidites such 
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as Hisham 1bn-al-Hakam, who held that the smamate was conferred 
by designation (nass) The contrary view 1s commonly said to be 
that the mamate 1s conferred by the choice of the people (skhtsyar 
mun al-umma) °° Those who take the latter view, especially among 
the Mu'tazilites, are divided by an-Nashy’ into those who hold that the 
choice should always fall on the best man (afdal) and those who hold 
that an inferior (mafdul) may sometzmes be chosen The two views 
are described as imdmat al fadil and imdmat al mafdal To some extent 
this may be a schematization by an-Nash’, but rt corresponds to 
what 1s known otherwise In accordance with this view Abi I-Hud- 
hay} 1s said to have regarded Abi-Bakr as afdal in his trme, and hke- 
wise ‘Umar, and also ‘Uthman during the first six years of his rule, 
while ‘Alt was afdal at least at the date of his coming to power These 
views were not peculiar to Abii-l-Hudhayl but seem to have been 
widely held in Basra , an-Nazz4m shared them and also Abi-l-Hud- 
hayl’s precursor Dirar and his close associate Hafs °° 

‘On the other hand, Abi }-Hudhayl dehberately left certain ques- 
tions undecided, he refused to say whether ‘Uthm4n was nght or 
wrong during the last six years and whether ‘Ali or his opponents 
were in the nght at the battle of the Camel  This/atutude of inde- 
cision was also widely adopted in Basra, but there were some diver- 
gences of view about the practical consequences According to 
an Nashy’ it had been inferred by Wasil and ‘Amr ibn-‘Ubayd that, 
since one cad not know which party was right, but only that one was 
wrong, one might associate with each separately but not with both 
together , Dirar and Hafs, however, had preferred to hold aloof from 
the matter, associating with neither and dissociating from neither 6? 
‘Thus does not altogether tally wath the statement of al-Ash‘ari about 
Dhrar, Abi I-Hudhayl and Mu‘ammar, but the discrepancy does 
not greatly alter the general picture ‘There was a tendency in Basra 
to sit on the fence and avoid decisions, and :t will be considered 
presently whether this was regarded as bemg implied by the adop- 
tion of the ‘intermediate position” 
2) Al-Asamm Various pomts have been reported about al-Asamm 
which it 1s difficult to fit into a consistent picture Thus when al- 
Ash‘ati says that the mghtness or wrongness of ‘Ali, Talha and Mu‘4~ 
wiya depended on their ultmate aim in fighting, this seems less 
defimte than the statements of an-Nashy’ © From al-Ash'an on- 
wards al-Asamm becomes noted for the view that it is not necessary 
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to have an imam ;* but an-Nashi’ does not mention him among 
those who denied the obligation to have an imam, though he speaks 
of him asserting that in turbulent times it is impossible in practice 
for anyone to function as an imam and that there may in fact be 
several imams.°5 The non-obligatory character of the imamate 
would thus seem to be an inference from some statement of al-Asamm 
and not something on which he vehemently insisted. 
He is certainly one of the as’hab al-skhiyar, and his views are close 
to those of the other Mu'tazilites of Basra. Like these he held that 
Aba-Bakr and ‘Umar were afdal when they became caliph, and like- 
wise Uthman, except that he said that on ‘Umar’s death ‘Ahd-ar- 
Rahman ibn-‘Awf was afdal but renounced the caliphate, and ‘Uth- 
man was next in merit. On the other hand, al-Asamm was a more 
extreme opponent of the RAfidites since he held that ‘Ali was never 
imam. According to an-Nashi’ his reason was that there was no 
shard or council ; but according to al-Ash‘ari it was because there was 
no consensus about him, presumably of the Muslims as a whole. © 
An-Nashi’ classifies al-Asamm as holding ‘the imamate of the maf- 
dal’, but this is an example of how the heresiographers’ passion for 
logical classification leads them to obscure historical connections. 
All the other holders of ‘the imamate of the mafdil’—chiefly the 
Mu'tazilites of Baghdad and some Zaydites—believed that ‘Ali was 
afdal when Abi-Bakr became caliph ; but al-Asamm, like the Mu‘ta- 
zilites of Basra, thought Abii-Bakr was afdal, The reason for his 
being thus classified hy an-Nashi’ was that he had somewhere said 
that a man’s fad! or ‘merit’ may vary from time to time, either in- 
creasing or decreasing, so that a man who was afdal when chosen 
imam may decrease in fad! and another increase, with the result that 
the imam is no longer afdal but mafdul ; in such circumstances, said 
al-Asamm, it would be wrong to change the imam, and so one is left 
with an imam who is in fact maf@il. Finally, in accordance with his 
denial of the imamate of ‘Ali, he asserted that Mu‘awiya was right 
in all his dealings with ‘Ali. ©? 
3) Bishr s:bn-al-Mu'tamir. As has just been noted, Bishr and the 
Mu‘ tazilites of Baghdad held ‘the imamate of the mafdal’ in the sense 
that, while considering ‘Ali afdal in G32, they nevertheless regarded 
Abi-Bakr as rightful imam, despite his being mafdal. They thus 
differed from the Rafidites, for whom Abi-Bakr was never imam at 
all. They further held that the appointment of a mafdal as imam was 
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justified by some ground (‘:fa) , and there appear to have been com 
Phcated discussions about the type of ground which might justly 
such an appomtment The preference of Bishr for ‘Al was also shown, 
by hus dissociating from ‘Uthman m the last six years, for this implied 
that those who killed ‘Uthman were justified and that “Ali was ght 
in not proceeding against them Similarly ‘Al was in the night 
against Talha and his party * The emphasis laid by Bishr on the 
excellence or merit of the smam 13 perhaps to be balanced, if al- 
Ash‘ari’s report 1s correct, by hus assertion that the two arbiters were 
wrong because they did not yudge according to the Book. Not all the 
Mu'tazilites of Baghdad showed such a marked preference for ‘Ali, 
some seem to have left undecided the question whether Abu Bakr or 
“Ali was afdal 6° 


Of the three individual views descnbed that of al Asamm is most 
extreme in ats opposition to ‘Ali, and 1s doubtless linked with the cult 
of Mu‘awiya 7° The other two views may beregarded as two attempts 
at compromise and reconciltation, armed at creating as wide a unity 
as possible among the Mushms One of the notable features of Abti- 
1 Hudhayl s view 1s that he leaves many questions undecided, and 
this looks like a policy of reducing tension within the commumity by 
removing minor causes of fnction The general idea 1s not dissrmilar 
to that of the Murp’ites, but the applications different Bishr, on the 
other hand seems to have aimed at reconciliation by giving a mea 
sure of satisfaction to both sides Thus he agreed with the Rafidites in. 
acknowledging ‘Alis ment and excellence, but joined therr oppo- 
nents in denying Ins chartsmatic qualities , and in his cntique of the 
arbiters he seems to be stding with those who wanted the community 
to be based on inspired texts In general the views ascribed to Bishr 
are close to those zmpliat in the policies of al Ma’mun, such as his 
designation of ‘Al ar Rada as herr This 1s not surpnsing since hus 
disciples Thumama and Ibn Abi Du’ad were im positions of power 
and had the ear of the caliph As was mdxcated in chapter 6 (3 c); 
the reasons for the designation of ‘Al ar Rida were sumular to those 
for the institution of the Mihna , but the doctrine of the createdness 
of the Qur’n, though it was relevant to poktics will in this chapter 
be treated prnmaniy from a theolegical standpo:nt 
b) The three menor prnaples 
As has been mentioned several umes, the name Mutazilite was even- 
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tually restricted to those who accepted ‘the five principles’. These 
principles are mostly referred to briefly as (1) tawhid, ‘unity’; (2) 
‘adl, justice’ ; (3) al-wa'd wa-l-wa'id, ‘the promise and the threat’ ; 
(4) al-asma? wa-l-ahkam, ‘names and judgements’, or al-manzila bayn 
al-manzilatayn, ‘the intermediate position’ ; (5) al-amr bi-l-ma'rif wa- 
nenahy ‘an al-munkar, ‘commanding the right and forbidding the 
wrong’.”! The Magdlat of al-Ash‘ari makes it clear that most of the 
discussions in the ninth century were of matters arising out of the first 
two principles ; and these will be dealt with in the following sections. 
The third principle, though mainly ethical, may be conveniently 
considered here along with the last two, which have important poli- 
tical implications. The last three are probably historically earlier. 
1) The promise and the threat, Al-Mas'iidi expands the third principle 
slightly ; it means that ‘God does not forgive the grave sinner except 
after repentance, and is truthful in his promise and his threat, not 
changing his words’. This principle expresses the moral earnestness 
which the Mu'‘tazilites had inherited from al-Hasan al-Basri, and 
also expresses their opposition to the apparent moral laxity of the 
Murji’ites. The basic point was that where God in the Qur’dn had 
promised reward or threatened punishment, he was bound to carry 
this out. They tended to hold that the punishment of grave sinners 
was known by reason to be obligatory, and to insist that God must 
treat alike everyone in the same position, They all held that, once a 
man had been placed in hell, he would remain there eternally; in this 
they were implicitly denying the possibility of the sinner of the com- 
munity being ultimately transferred from hell to paradise at the 
intercession of the Messenger.? The moral earnestness underlying 
these views is the presupposition of the political attitudes implicit in 
the other two principles. 

2) The intermediate postion. The story of Wasil or ‘Amr declaring that 
the grave sinner was in an intermediate position and then with- 
drawing from al-Hasan’s circle is probably apocryphal, but it may 
nevertheless express the relation of the political attitude of men like 
Wasil and “Amir to the attitude of the Kharijites and the Murjvites. 
It was impracticable to follow the strict Kharijite doctrine and expel 
from the community or execute every grave sinner, but to treat him 
as a believer, as the Murji'ites did, seemed to encourage moral laxity. 
It is difficult to see, however, how the doctrine of the intermediate 
position led to a different treatment of contemporary criminals from 
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that of the Mury’ites, the criminals were still pumshed On the 
other hand, when it 1s remembered that m the Umayyad period—- 
and Wasil and ‘Amr flourished under Umayyad rule—Kharpsm 
and Mury’ism ympled polucal attitudes, then the intermediate 
position may also be expected to lead to a political attitude Roughly 
speaking, to hold that ‘Uthm&n was a grave sinner and so an un- 
believer led to active opposition to the Umayyads, whereas to hold 
that the question of his status as bchever was ‘postponed’ led tosupport 
of the Umayyads or at least acquiescence in their rule It ss likely, 
then, that the doctrine of the intermediate position was from the first 
applied to‘Uthm4n and to the events immediately following his death 

‘These general considerations are confirmed by the few facts avail 
able Itis reported of Wasil that he refused to decide whether ‘Ali or 
his opponents were in the nght at the battle of the Camel 73 ‘Amr 1s 
sometimes said to have held the same view, sometimes a slightly 
different one , and it has been seen that Abi ] Hudhay/i left this and 
the question of ‘Uthman undecided It appears that there 1s thus a 
close connection between the doctrine of the intermediate posttion 
and the device of leaving certain questions undecided T’o say you do 
not know whether ‘Uthm4n was nght or wrong im his last six years 1s 
to say you do not know whether he was a believer or an unbehiever, 
and this leads to the same practical attrtude as saying he ts m an in- 
termediate position—you neither wholly identify yourself with him 
(and what he stands for) nor do you wholly dissocrate yourself from. 
him The underlying asm 1s that Muslims should m some sense 
accept the whole past history of the Islamic state, and so avoid the 
situation in which some people identify themselves with one strand 
im it and others with another It was a form of political compromise, 
but 1t was too negative to be satisfactory It 1s not far removed an 
practice from the Muryrite position, and it 1s not surprising that Jbn- 
al Murtad4 includes in his lst of Mu'tazila some men who had 
leanings towards 1794” 7 

The alternative name for this principle, rendered ‘names and 
judgements’, needs little explanation The chtef question at issue 1s 
whether a mans to have the ‘name’ of behever, unbeliever or wrong- 
doer (fasig) There 1s no good English translation for ahkam, ren- 
dered ‘judgements’ It means roughly the legal consequences of the 
Judgement about the ‘name’ ‘Status’ comes neat to the meaning, 
but unfortunately cannot be used m the plural 7§ 
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3) Commanding the right and forbidding the wrong, This principle raises 
the question how far it is a duty to see that other people do what is 
right and do not do what is wrong, The general view of the Mu'tazila 
(and of others) was, as al-Ash‘ari expressed it, ‘that it is an obliga- 
tion to command the right and forbid the wrong, where there is 
opportunity and ability, by tongue, hand and sword, as one may be 
able’.?5 To hold this principle, then, is to hold that armed revolt 
against an unjust ruler is justified where there is a chance of success. 
Moral exhortation is also a duty, at least where it is not likely to have 
an adverse effect. On the other hand, the principle may be said to 
imply that it is a duty to support a ruler who in fact commands right 
and forbids wrong ; and this would presumably be taken to include 
support of the ‘Abbasids, 
4 
The principle of ‘justice’ 

‘The principle of ‘justice’ (‘ad!), as one of the five Mu‘tazilite prin- 
ciples, covers other matters but comes to stand primarily for the doc- 
trine of Qadar or free will, because God would be unjust if he 
punished men for acts for which they were not responsible. The term 
Ah} al-'Adl or ‘Adliyya is connected with this principle. In Kitab 
al-intisdr Won-ar-Rawandi is quoted as saying that the Sakaniyya (Sak- 
\akiyya ?), who hold Hishim ibn-al-Hakam’s view of God’s know- 
ledge, are Mu‘tazila because they are ‘Adliyya ; and it is in reply to 
this that al-Khayyat insists that only those who hold all five prin- 
ciples are Mu'tazilites, the implication apparently being that the 
Sakaniyya hold fashbih (anthropomorphism) instead of taxhid 
(unity).7?7 At another point al-Khayyat says that one of the Ahl 
at-Tawhid is either a mujbir or an ‘edli;78 he here mentions their 
divergent views about the purpose of creation, but these seem to be 
derivatives from the general positions of the Mujbira and Qadarites. 
An-Niashi’ al-Akbar’s use of ‘Adliyya seems to be, as van Ess suggests, 
for asubdivision of the Mu'tazila; 79 butsince an-Nashi’ uses Mu'tazila 
in a wide sense, his ‘Adliyya could in fact be the Mu‘tazila in the 
restricted sense of al-Khayyat. In later works ‘Adliyya is occasionally 
found and is mainly used of the Mu'tazila by non-Mu'tazilites. 8° 
Before considering Mu'tazilite statements specifically about God’s 
Justice, it will be convenient to note certain other matters connected 
with this principle. 
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a) The rewnterpretation of predestinarian conceptions 
Nineteenth-century occidental scholars were attracted by the Mu‘ta- 
zilites because their views seemed to be close to those of contem. 
porary liberalism For one thing they beleved an free will, and for 
another they seemed to place reason above revelation Had Mu'tazi- 
lite ideas become domunant in the Islamic world, the cleavage be- 
tween Muslims and Christians might have been far less, it was felt 
In the twentieth century, however, much more material became 
available and the results of further studies were published , and this 
led to a change of attitude As H S Nyberg expressed itn 1929 

Where previously one saw enlightened philosophers, who 
from disinterested love of truth spun out their paradoxes and 
built great systerns, we have now to set theologians, forced of 
necessity to tackle the great spiritual problems of their time 
by the simple fact that, if they were to affirm ther Islam in 
face of the environment, they could not pass them by, in 
bref, we have to do with strictly theologically minded and 
practically active theologians and mussionaries *t 
Tn particular it has to be reahzed that the Mu'tazilites lived in an 
environment dominated by :deas such as those expressed in the pre- 
destinartan Traditions (chapter 4, 3c) and in the summary of the 
views of an-Nayjar (pp 199-201). This meant that there could be no 
question of simply rejecting or neglecting these ideas, a positive 
attitude had to be adopted, thats to say, the ideas had to be reinter- 
preted in a libertarian sense, at Jeast wherever that seemed possible 
One such 1dea was that of the ayal or predetermined term of a man’s 
life The problem was discussed of the man who was murdered Some 
of the less intelhgent Mu'tazilites wanted to say that this man’s term 
was the date at which God knew he would have died if he had not 
been murdered , but the majority realized that this was unsatisfac- 
tory and held that, in whatever way a man died, he died at his term 
as previously known to God Abit ! Hudhayl, somewhat surprisingly, 
was so impressed by the inevitability of the date that he said of the 
murdered man that, if he had not been murdered on that date, he 
would have died in some other way *? That such a man should 
accept the conception of aya! im this way shows how deep-rooted it 
was , besides heing part of the hentage from pre-Islarme Arabia it 
was supported by the Qur’an In respect of the gal the view of an 
opponent hike an-Nayar (p 201, §15) seems very simular to that of 
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the majority of the Mu‘tazilites; but the Mu'tazilites’ reference to 
God’s knowledge removed the sheer determinism, since they inter- 
preted it as knowledge of what men by their own activity would in 
fact do. Although God knew a man would not believe, he still made 
him able to believe. 3 

In respect of the associated conception of rizg or ‘sustenance’ the 
Mu'tazilites were chiefly concerned to avoid attributing evil to God, 
They therefore asserted that, if a man stole food and ate it, he was 
consuming another man’s sustenance. A righteous God does not pro- 
vide stolen goods as sustenance, but only lawful food and lawful 
property. ®4 The contrary idea, that whatever serves to sustain a man. 
18 sustenance provided by God, was widely held—by an-Najjar 
(§16) for example—but the Mu'tazilites apparently felt that they 
did nat need to take the conception of sustenance so seriously as that 
of the ajal. 

Of the conceptions found in the Qur'an one of the most difficult to 
interpret ina libertarian sense was that of God setting a seal on men’s 
hearts which apparently prevented them understanding and re- 
sponding to the prophetic message. One such passage runs: 

As for the unbelievers, 

itis the same for them whether you warn them or not, 

they will not believe. 

God has set a seal on their hearts and their hearing, 

and aver their eyes is a covering 5 

for them a great punishment! 85 
The general idea underlying the interpretation of such passages was 
that God’s sealing of men’s hearts was something which followed on 
their unbelief and did not precede or cause it. Some held that it was 
the testimony and judgement that these men do not in fact believe 
and that it did not prevent them from believing. Others, while 
agreeing that the seal did not prevent a man from believing, adopted 
the more picturesque interpretation that it was the black mark 
Placed on the heart of an unbeliever so that the angels may know 
that he is one of ‘the enemies of God’ and not one of his ‘friends’. 8 

Similar treatment is given to the conceptions of guidance (Auda), 
leading astray (idlal), succour (tawftg), abandonment { khidhlan) and. 
the like. *7 Various lines of thought can be distinguished. (1) Some 
of these acts of God may be interpreted as his naming or judging. 
‘This is particularly easy with negative acts like leading astray and 
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abandoning The verb adaila (wath its noun tdial) normally means 
‘he led astray’ or ‘he made to go astray’, but the analogy of similar 
forms from other roots gives grounds of a sort for cla:ming that the 
‘word means ‘he counted astray” or She made out to be astray’ On 
this interpretation, then, God simply declares that they are in fact 
astray (2) God’s guidance and succour may be said to come to men 
by his revealing hus religion to them through prophets, by his sum 
moning them to Islam, by his promuses of Paradise and warnings of 
Hell, and in similar ways (3) It as as a reward for their faith that 
God bestows favours on bebevers strengthening them to obey or 
believe Some thinkers held that he gives help and protection to the 
man he knows will benefit by st, as a kand of reward before the act 
(4) Others considered that God gives his protection to all alike, but 
that it has a different effect on different people, the voluntary be- 
liever as helped and the unbeliever confirmed m his unbelief 

This account of Mu‘tazilte views on such matters as the term of 
life and leading astray shows how the intellectual envyonment was 
still umpregnated with predestnanan or determinsstic sdeas The 
Qur’4n itself maintains a balance between God's omnipotence and 
man’s responsibility, but the Mu'tazilites tend to negleet the former 
and overemphasize the latter Indeed at times the Mu'tazilites seem. 
to be interpreting the Qur’an on the basis of ideas foreign to the 
thought-world of Arabic speaking Muslims It 1s not surprising that 
they failed to gain much popular support 

b) The analysts of human actions 

From all that has been said so far about the doctrine of Qadar it will 
be clear that the terms in which Mushm thinkers discuss it are very 
different from those in which occidental philosophers discuss the 
problem of free will At one point, however, the Muslims come close 
to the Kantian formula ‘Ought imphes Can’ This 1s where, from the 
fact that 1t would be unjust for God to pumsh men for acts for which 
they were not responsible, they deduce that, 1f God commands men, 
say, to believe, this imphes that they are able to believe (or ‘have the 
power’ for it) The statement that ‘they all deny that God imposes 
duties (yukallifa) on a man which he 1s not able (yagdiru) for’ ® 
could be rephrased as ‘takif umphes qudra’, ‘umposition of duty im- 
phes power’ Even ‘the man God knows will not believe’ 1s com- 
manded to have fa:th and 1s able for it, while paralyties and those 
permanently lacking in power have no duties imposed 6n them °° 
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The conception of power present in this line of thought was at the 
centre of further developments. The opponents of the Mu'tazila 
were prepared to admit that an act came about through a power in 
aman, but they insisted that this power was created by God and was 
merely the power to do this particular act. Hishim ibn-al-Hakam 
listed five clements in the power (istfd'a) to act, such as soundness of 
body and the presence of an instrument, like hand or needle; but 
the essential element, the one which necessitates the act, is what he 
calls the ‘cause’ (sabab), and this apparently exists only at the time 
(fat) of the act.°° The Ahl al-Ithbit are found using the phrases 
‘power of faith’, ‘power of unbelief” (queeat al-Imdn, quenat al-Aufr) 
ina way which suggests that this power necessitates faith or unbelief, 
as the case may be. * In order to parry these views of their oppo- 
nents the Mu'tazilites had to elaborate the idea of power, 

Tt may be noted in passing that thee Arabic words are all being 
translated ‘power’ here, namely, qudra, querea, istifa‘a, Though the 
Inter is often rendered ‘capacity’, there docs not seem to be any 
difference in al-Ash‘ari's usage, since under the heading of istita'a he 
brings passages with all three words,°2 Al-Ash‘att himself prefers 
istitd'a of men, probably because of its derivation from fa'a, ‘obey’, 
which makes it more appropriate for men and inapplicable to God, 
in whose case gudra is normally used. 9? 

The general view of the Mu'tazilites on this point was that ‘the 
power (istita’a) is befare the act and is pawer (gudra) over the act 
and over its apposite and does not make the act necessary (ghayr 
mijiba Welfi'l)'4 In contrast to this the opponents held that the 
power is only ‘with’ the act (as an-Naijir, §3). This distinction 
probably arose out of a conception introduced by Abii-l-Hudhayl. 

Man is able (gddir) to act in the first, and he acts in the first, 
and the act occurs in the second ; for the first moment (teag?) 
is the moment of yaftalu, and the second moment is the 
moment of fa'ala. 

The moment is the division (farg) between actions and it 
extends through the interval from action to action ; and with 
every moment there comes-into-being an act. °5 

The basis of this distinction is the common human experience of 
considering whether to do this ar that, whether to do something or to 
leave it undone. Vor a time two or more possibilities are open to a 
man, then one of these is realized. The traditional Arab mentality 
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found it difficult to apprehend a purely intellectual operation, and 
so Abii |-Hudhay! expresses his distinction by two forms of the verb 
These might be translated ‘he will act’ (or ‘he 1s acting’) and ‘he has 
acted’, but they only roughly correspond to our tenses, since the dis- 
tinction between them 1s basically one between incomplete and com- 
pleted action The form yaf‘alu (and still more the possible vanant 
reading yaf ala) has the suggestion of an act thought about but not 
carned out—~erther still in progress or not yet begun The first 
moment 1s that of the mternal aspect of the act, thats, the decison 
to do X and not Y, and the issue of commands to the body, the 
second moments that of the execution of the act in the external or 
physical sphere Ash Shahrastanti understands the disunction in this 
way and says ‘he distinguished between acts of the hearts and acts of 
the members’ 96 
An Nazzam apparently tnes to get rid of the ambiguity an yaf“alu, 
which does not make it clear whether the action has begun or not 
Man 1s able in the first moment to act in the second moment 
Before the second moment exists it 1s said that the act ‘wall be 
performed’ ( yuf‘alu) m the second moment, when the second 
moment exists (it 1s said that) at ‘has been performed’ 
(fu'tla) That of which ‘will be performed in the second’ 1s 
predicated before the existence of the second 1s (the same as) 
that of which ‘has been performed an the second’ 1s predicated 
when the second moment has occurred 97 
‘This view seems to imply that the essenual actis the external act On 
the other hand, in the discussions of ‘the will as necessitating 
(muyytba)’ those who accepted the conception of moments are stated 
to have held that, where what ts willed occurs tmmeduately after the 
volition, the volition necessitates the object willed ** In this case the 
mternal and external aspects are inseparably joined 
Among the Mu'tazilites there were further discussions of these 
matters and various refinements were added Many analysed action 
into three moments, and some even into four 99 In most cases 1t 
would seem that they were pushed into these elaborations by the 
arguments of opponents Most Mu'‘tazilites seem to have accepted 
the view of an Nazzdm that man 1s able (or has power) im the first 
moment ta act m the second moment For those who hold that the 
power 1s a power of choosing, it 13 essentual to assert that 1t 1s power 
in the first moment Opponents, however, can take advantage of the 
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ambiguities in ‘power’, and in the case of killing a man by shooting 
an arrow may suppose that the archer dies between releasing the 
arrow and its hitting the man. The victim is then Killed by a dead 
man, Even Abit-l-Hudhayl himself was constrained to admit some. 
thing of this hind.?°° This is not objectionable if one is thinking of 
the power of willing, but there was confusion between this and the 
physical power of executing what is willed. A passage in Ibn- 
Qutay ba gives some indication of the ways in which the opponents 
tried to get the better of the Mu'tazilites by turning the ambiguities 
to their own advantage, !9 

Tewas probably at an early stage in the discussions of human acti- 
vity that Rishr ibn-al-Mu‘tamir introduced the conception of tawal- 
lud or al-f'l al-mutavaliad, Which may be rendered ‘generated or 
secondary effects’. Using this conception Bishr asserted that what- 
ever is generated from a man’s act is also his act.'°? This doctrine 
May be a counter-assertion to a doctrine of Mu'ammar’s, under 
whom Bishr had probably studied. Mufammar had held that the 
accidents which inhere in a substance are the ‘acts’ of the substance 
in virtue of its ‘nature’ (fabi'a).!°3 This means that when A flings a 
Stone and hits B and the part hit swells, the flight of the stone is the 
‘act’ of the stone, and the pain and swelling are the ‘act’ of I's body, 
In contrast to this Bisht held that all these generated effects are the 
act of A, 

Rishr went to extremes in the application of his ideas. Among the 
examples he used were : the taste of faliidhaj (a sweetmeat) after 
the mixing of the ingredients, the pleasure from cating something, 
Perception upon opening one’s eyes, the breaking of a hand or foot 
Upon a fall, and its sound condition upon the proper setting of the 
bones. Moreover, B's knowledge that A has struck him is A’s act, B's 
Perception of things afer A has opened B's cyes is A’s act, B's blind- 
ness when he has been blinded by A is A's act. Other Mu'tazilites 
Accepted the conception of generated effects, but tricd to avoid 
applying it to colours, pleasure, soundness of body and the like, 104 
On the other hand, Abit-l-Hudhayl held that only those generated 
effects ‘whose manner (Aayfnya) the agent knew" were included in 
his act—in other words, the forescen consequences. 15 

The problems thus raised by Abi-l-Hudhayl and Bishr ibneal- 
Mu'tamir continued to be discussed by the Mu'tazilites and their 
Opponents for centuries, Though crudities were eliminated and much 
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greater subtlety employed the shape of the arguments was very much 
deterrmned by the ongimal formulations Such advances as came 
about were due not to scientific curiosity but to zeal for overcoming 
the opponents in argument Because the development was thus dia 
Jectrcal in character certain weaknesses in the analysis were never 
corrected, notably the absence of any clear idea of the intention of 
the agent Abu ! Hudhayl spoke of the foreseen consequences of an 
act, but did not ask how far they were desired An Nazzam had said 
that for a proper cho:ce a man must have two ‘ideas’ or ‘suggestions’ 
before ks mind (khatirayn), and this po:nt was taken up by Ja‘far ibn. 
Harb, but after that it seems to have disappeared 196 Al Iskafi went 
so far as to define ‘generated effects’ in such a way as to exclude what 
ever the agent had willed and intended , but there 1s no sign of this 
having Jed to a discussion of intention for 11s own sake, for the main 
topic of discussion here continued to be ‘generated effects’ 1°7 

This apparently one sided development 1s probably linked with 
the difficulty experienced by Arabs in observing the internal or men- 
tal aspects of human hfe Certainly the emphasis 1s always on the 
external aspects This can be scen even in the conception of responst 
bality inherited by modern Arabs from the past If a taxi driver in- 
Jures a child with hus taxt, he has to pay compensation, even if 
everyone agrees that it was entirely the child’s fault—the cluld was 
anyured and the taxi ‘did it’ It 1s actually reported that, when a 
train killed a man asleep on the track, the verdict of the court was 
against the railway company Responsibility 1s seen as external and 
physical and not in any way ‘moral’ This 1s worth bearing in mand 
when considering the Mu tazilite analysis of action 

¢) God and exit 

The principle of ‘yustice’, besides asserting that God pumshes men 
only for acts for which they are responsible 1s taken to imply that in 
various other ways God cannot do evil 

Those Mushms who believed in the absolute ommpotence of God 
had necessarily to admit that he was responsible for all the evil in the 
world They presumably believed, following the Qur’an that he was 
essentially good, and accepted his connection with evil as largely in 
explicable For the Mu'tazihtes, on the other hand, much of the evil 
an the world was the responsibilty of men , but there were a number 
of points at which God seemed to have some responsibility for evil 
and these led to coraplex attempts by the Mu'tazilites to find some 
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means by which they could avoid ‘fixing evil upon God’. Take the 
case of a man who died from disease at an early age as an unbeliever 
and went to Hell; had he lived longer he might have become a be- 
liever and gone to Paradise ; and thus his present evil condition is in 
some sense due to God. Bishr ibn-al-Mu‘tamir seems to have tried to 
avoid such difficulties by asserting that, since God is omnipotent, he 
could always do something better than what he has done, Part of his 
argument for this view is his assertion that God has in store gifts or 
favours (alldf, sing. luff), such that, if he bestows this gift on an un- 
believer, the man will believe and will merit the reward of faith. No 
example is given of what such a {uff might be ; it is presumably not to 
be identified with the Christian conception of grace, but might per- 
haps include such acts as extending a man’s life to give an oppor- 
tunity to believe. On the other hand, Ja‘far ibn-Harb seems to have 
understood it as some kind of inner strengthening, since he holds that, 
ifa man believes after receiving a lutf, his believing is less meritori- 
ous than it would have been without the lut/. 108 
These views are connected with the discussions of ‘the best’ (al- 
asiah) which will be mentioned presently. They also led to further 
considerations about the relation between God and evil, and in this 
matter ‘Abbad ibn-Sulaymin of Basra is specially to be noted. He 
tried to explain the relation of God to evil by using a distinction 
apparently taken over from an earlier member of the school of 
Basta, Mu‘ammar.!? Just as a man has power over his wife’s con- 
ception of a child, but has not himself power to conceive a child, so 
(thought Mu'ammar) God may have power over movement (caus- 
ing men to move) although he himself does not have power to move, 
and likewise he may have power over evil (the evildoing of men) but 
not power to do evil. By using this distinction ‘Abbad was able to 
maintain both that God does no evil in any respect and also that he 
3s omnipotent."!° He also indulged in what look like verbal quibbles 
to avoid saying in any sense that God made evil. While most other 
Mu'tazilites agreed that God made faith good and unbelief bad (pre- 
sumably Meaning that God was the source of these moral distinc- 
tions), ‘Abad denied this ; and while the others said God made the 
unbeliever, but not as an unbeliever, ‘Abbad refused to say God 
made the unbeliever, maintaining that ‘unbeliever’ is compounded 
of ‘man’ and ‘unbelief? and that God made only the man, 141 
Of more general interest than. this hair-splitting were the 
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discussions about whether God does what 1s best for men or not 
Those who took the affirmative view were sometumes called As’hab 
al-Aslah, ‘upholders of the best (or most fitting)’ 44? In contrast to 
Bishr :bn-al-Mu'tanur both Abu-l-Hudhayl and an-Nazzim held 
that it 1s not open to God to do anything better (astah) than what he 
has done, though it 1s open to him to act in alternative ways which 
are equally good , for the former these alternative goods are finite in 
number, for the latter infimte 1° Perhaps the point of these views 
would be clearer if we translated astah ‘perfect’, since we feel there 2s 
something absolute about perfection, whereas there are different 
ways of being perfect In respect of these matters Ja‘far ibn-Harb 
followed the tradition of Basra rather than that of Baghdad, but 
brought in his own special emphasis on the ment of doing things in 
one’s own strength By God’s doing what 1s best for man he under- 
stood setting hum in the highest mansion, which as the ‘mansion of 
reward’, where he 1s the subject of dutes "4 In other words, 1t 9s 
better for man to have duties rmposed upon him, to be given power 
to perform these and then, if he does so, to be rewarded with Para- 
duse, than to be created in Paradise by the unmerited grace (tafad- 
dul) of God 

In go far as the sufferings of children and of brute beasts could not 
be interpreted as pursshment for sin (sunce children below a certain 
age were not subject to duties 1n Islamic law}, and yet were attribu 
table to God, this made it look as 1f God did evil and raised problems 
for the Mu‘tazhtes Bishr ibn al Mu‘tammr (or someone of similar 
views) had admutted that for children to suffer and then to receive 
an indemnity to compensate for their sufferings (such as admusston 
to Paradise) was not so good as the experience of pleasure without 
pain, but God was not obhged ta do what was best "5 A suggestion 
attributed to Bishr was that, when God punished children, 1t was be- 
cause when they grew up they would be unbebhevers deserving of 
punishment ,!"6 though this is an unsausfactory idea, 1 continued to 
find a place in the discussions A common view in later tumes was 
that God allowed the children to suffer in order to warn adults, and 
then, since 1t would be unyust f he simply harmed them in this way, 
he sndemmfied them by gruing them pleasure This rarsed further 
problems, however, since, if the indemnity was entry into Paradise 
and was everlasting, and if Paradsse was the reward merited by re- 
sponsible acts of obedience, then they could not merit such an an- 
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demnity but could only receive it through God’s generosity (tafad- 
dul).7 The inability of reason to explain the differences in the 
destinies of men was here beginning to emerge, and was later to be- 
come even more obvious. 

Where animals suffered, the general Mu‘tazilite view was that 
they ought to receive some sort of indemnity for their sufferings. They 
had had no duties imposed on them, and so could not be condemned 
to everlasting punishment. Some theologians held we could know 
only that they were indemnified, but not how it was done, nor 
whether in this life or elsewhere, Others ventured on suggestions, 
such as that grazing animals would be given everlasting enjoyment 
in Paradise in the best of pastures. Beasts of prey were more difficult ; 
one suggestion was that they retaliate upon one another in the 
Stopping-place (mawgif), a form of ‘intermediate state’. Most in- 
genious, however, was the idea of Ja‘far ibn-Harb and al-Iskafi that 
the beasts of prey, after receiving their indemnity (either on earth or 
in the Stopping-place), are sent to Hell for the punishment of un- 
believers and evildoers, though they themselves do not suffer there ; 
doubtless this was to explain the mention of animals in Hell which 
would be unjust if it was intended as punishment. "8 

‘These questions about the suffering of children and animals are 
presented in a typically Islamic form, but they had been previously 
raised in Christian theology and elsewhere."!9 It was known to the 
Muslims, too, that to cause suffering to animals was forbidden in the 
religions of the Manichaeans and Brahmins. !2° The conception of 
al-aslah, ‘the best or most fitting’, had also Christian and Hellenistic 
antecedents. 1?! It is clear, then, that in these respects, as in more 
general metaphysical and scientific matters, the Mu'tazilites were 
taking over ideas which were already present in their intellectual en- 
vironment ; and it is interesting to try to trace these ideas backwards. 
Itis more important, however, to observe how the Mu'tazilites bring 
them very naturally into a context of Islamic thought which has been 
largely determined by political events within the Islamic empire. 

Finally it may be noted how the punishment of evildoers in Hell, 
though it is in accordance with justice, raises problems for those who 
believe that in no form can evil be attributed to God. Punishment in 
Hell, one naturally supposes, is harmful for men, and itis the result 

of the way in which God has created the world and of his condemna- 
tion of the evildoers. Al-Iskafi apparently felt this difficulty, for he 
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put forward the view that the punishment of Hell as really good and 
profitable and sound and compassionate , God 1s kind to his servants 
im that, while they are being punished, they are bemg withheld from 
unbelief What he may have had in mind was that the punish- 
ment of some sinners in the next world warns and scares unbelievers 
in this world 12? On such a view those who are treated as a warning 
to others appear to be unfairly treated compared with those who are 
warned, and the implication 1s that the whole universe 1s created for 
those who finally enter Paradise Such a view 1s not indefensible, but 
it presages the failure of the attempt to propound a rational theodicy 
5 
The principle of ‘unity’ 
The principle of ‘unity’—more exactly, of ‘making (God) one’ or 
‘asserting (God’s) unity’—was at the centre of the Mu'tazilite posi 
tion by the early ninth century and marked the Mu‘tazzlites off from, 
others, such as certam Kharyites, who agreed with them in the 
principle of ‘justice’ (including the doctrine of Qadar) The chief 
matters which came under this pnnciple were the denial of the 
hypostatic character of God’s essential attnbutes, such as knowledge, 
power and speech, the demal of the eternity or uncreatedness of the 
Qur’in as the speech of God, and the dental of any resemblance be- 
tween God and his creation (the demal of anthropomorphism) 
Wensinck thought that their view about the Qur’dn ‘was only a 
logical consequence of their denying eternal qualities as well as of 
thei denying the eternal decree’ There as certainly a logical con- 
nection at this point, but historically it 1s more likely that the con~ 
crete discussions of the Qur’an preceded the abstract discussions 
about the essential attributes The question of the Qur’an will there 
fore be discussed first 
a) The createdness of the Qur’an 

The first person to hold that the Qur’an is created 1s said to have 
been Ja‘d ibn Dirham, but httle 1s known about this man The 
earhest mention of him is in the Radd ‘ala -Jahmiyya of ad Danmi (d 
895), where he 1s sard to have been put to death as a kind of sacrifice 
by Khalid ibn-‘Abd-Allah al Qasri because he denied that Abraham 
was ‘the Friend of God and that God had addressed Moses 125 This 
happened in 742 or 743, while Khalid was governor of Basra ‘The 
lateness of this report and the fact that ad-Danmi was a Hanbalite 
make it probable that it us an attempt io ducredit the upholders of 
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the createdness of the Qur’4n by connecting them with a man with 
a bad reputation. The terms of the charge against him seem to be an 
inference from something he said. There 1s indeed a connection be- 
tween the doctrine of createdness and God’s not addressing Moses, 
since at a later period opponents argued that, if the words addressed 
to Moses from the bush were created, then it was not God but some- 
thing created which addressed Moses. On the other hand, there is no 
obvious link between the doctrine of createdness and the remark 
about Abraham. It must therefore be concluded that the statement 
about al-Ja'd throws no light on the origin of the doctrine. 

Nor is much help received from the view of Carl Heinrich Becker 
that Muslims began debating the createdness of the Qur’4n after 
Christians had argued with them about Chnist as the Word of God. 
Since Christ is called the Word of God in the Qur’an, the Christian 
could ask the Muslim to say whether he was created or uncreated ; 
the first horn of the dilemma implies that God was for a time without 
a word, and the second that Christ 1s God.!?4 Becker ts probably 
right in thinking that Muslims got the idea of using the distinction of 
created and uncreated from the fact that it had been used against 
them by Christians ; but the distinction was only incorporated into 
Islamic thinking when it was found that it fitted into an intra- 
Islamic argument (in much the same way as Greek conceptions 
were incorporated into essentially Islamic arguments by the early 
Mutakallimiin). Becker further argues that a passage in John of 
Damascus (d. 750) implies that the createdness of the Qur'an was a 
heresy among the Muslims in his day. In this, however, he seems to 
be mistaken, for the crucial words are : ‘such persons are counted 
heretics among the Saracens’ ; and it would be most natural to apply 
these to those who say God has no Word or Spirit—a view distinct 
from the view that the Qur’an is created.2#5 Since there is no clear 
evidence that the view of the createdness of the Qur'an had even 
been propounded by 750, still less declared heretical, it would seem 
that, if Becker's interpretation is correct, the passage must be not by 
John himself but by someone writing at least a century later. 

It is very probable that the intra-Islamic argument into which 
the distinction fitted was that about the doctrine of Qadar. In the 
Qur'an there are many references to historical events ; but there are 
also phrases suggesting that the Qur’an has some sort of pre-existence 
on a heavenly ‘table’ (85.21f.), and that it is from this that it is ‘sent 
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down’ on Laylat al-gadr (g7 1) If these phrases were popularly taken 
to mean that the Qur’an was pre existent, even af not uncreated, 
there would be a presumption that the events were predetermined 
‘There 1s some confirmation of this suggestron in the fact that 20 99 
was used as an argument by al-Ma’miin It runs ‘thus we narrate 
to you accounts of what has gone before’ (ma gad sabaga) , and the 
inference is drawn that the Qur’an was produced after the happen- 
ings of which it 1s an account !26 

In the Afagafat al-Ash‘ari has little to say about the Mu‘tamlite 
views on the Qur’dn, though some idea of contemporary Mu'taz- 
lite arguments may be gained from his counter arguments in the 
Ibdna and the Luma’ An idea of the arguments used by the Mu'tazi- 
lites at an earlier period may be obtamed from the letters of al- 
Ma’min preserved by at Taban in his History One favounte line 
of argument 1s from verses whch speak of God dealing with the 
Qur’an in the same manner as he deals with creatures The most 
quoted verse in this category 1s 43 3/2 ‘we have made it (ja'alnd 
fu) an Arabic Qur’an’ , and at 13 argued that ya‘alng (though it may 
be closer to ‘render’ than to ‘make’) implies ‘create’ Again, from 
the fact that the Qur’an 1s on the ‘preserved table’ (85 arf) at as 
argued that its finite or muted, and that finitude ts only possible in 
the case of what has been created A similar conclusion 1s drawn 
from 41 42 ‘falsehood does not come to it fram in front nor from 
behind’, for the possibihty of having something in front or behind 
amphies fintude 127 

These verbal arguments, of course, are not suited to the type of 
summary which al-Ash‘arl gives in the Afagalat, and this may explain 
the paucity of references to discussions about the Qur’an The few 
references which he has‘?8 are to points where the emgmatic charac- 
ter of speech in general gave rise to speculative discussions Was the 
Qur'an a substance or an accident or neither ? Can a man hear the 
Qur’an which 1s the speech of God ? Is the reciting different from 
the recited ? And soon Al Ash‘ar begins his main report by statung 
that ‘the Mu'tazila, the Khaw4ry, most of the Zaydiyya and the 
Murj’a, and many of the Rawéafid hold that the Qur’an 1s the 
speech of God, and that it 1s created—it was not, then it was’ This 
tends to confirm the view that until about the time of Haran ar- 
Rashad createdness had not been a subject of discussion, although, as 
at was known to have appeared in ume, 1t was probably assumed that 
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it was created. Some tried to say that it was temporal (muhdath) but 
not created. The question of createdness had been raised by the time 
of Hisham ibn-al-Hakam, for he adopted the position that the 
Qur'dn was an attribute (sifa—sc. of God) and as such could not be 
characterized as either created or uncreated. Those who spoke of it 
as a ‘body’ probably meant merely ‘self-subsistent entity’, since the 
theological vocabulary had not been stabilized at this early period. 
Abi-l-Hudhayl asserted that God created the Qur’an on the ‘pre- 
served table’, so that it was an attribute (of the table), and that it 
also existed in three places, namely, where it was remembered, 
where it was written, and where it was recited and heard. !29 This 
was a recognition of the paradoxical character of any piece of litera- 
ture. It was probably only after his tme that this aspect led to the 
doctrines of the Lafzyya and the Wagifiyya 12° 
b) The attributes of God 

‘Theres a logical connection between the doctrine of the createdness 
of the Qur’iin and the Mu‘tazilite doctrine of the attributes of God ; 
or perhaps the connection is rather between the views of those who 
opposed these two doctrines. For these opponents there was in some 
Sense 4 multiplicity in the one God, whereas the Mu'tazilites insisted 
on his oneness in a more absolute sense, 13" 

‘The difficulty was that, if one said that the Qur'an is uncreated, 
one is apparently affirming the existence of two eternal beings, and 
this is a denial of monotheism. The point was apparently made at an 
early date, for ash-Shahrastini ascribes to Wasil the assertion (which 
presupposes agreement on the impossibility of the existence of two 
eternal gods), that whoever affirms an eternal “form” (ma'nd) or 
attribute has affirmed two gods’.!3? Wasil himself cannot have used 
the word ma‘rd, for its technical use developed some time after his 
death, so that the assertion must be a later summary; but ash- 
Shahrastani also admits that it was only after study of the books of 
the philosophers that the doctrine was developed. The attribute of 
knowledge was important as a link, for what is in the Qur'an be- 
longs to God’s knowledge. 

Ash-Shahrastini goes on to say that the Mu'tazilites reduced the 
attributes of God to knowledge and power, and these two are cer- 
taink most prominent in the discussions recorded by al-Ash'ari ; but 
they seem to have talked about all possible attributes or names of 
God, Abi-l-Hudhayl held that God ‘is mowing by a knowledge that 
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1s he, 18 powerful by a power that 1s he, and is hving by a life which rs 
he’, he also expressed this by saying that ‘when I say that God 1s 
knowing, I affirm of him a knowledge whtch 1s God, I deny of him 
ignorance, and I indicate an object of knowledge {ma‘lum) which 
exists or will exist’ 133 Most Mu‘taz:lites appear to have felt that this 
view came too close to admitting that God had a knowledge which 
was in some sense a distinct entity According to al-Ash‘ari not only 
most of the Mu‘tazilites and the Kharrtes, but also many Muryiites 
and some Zaydhtes held that ‘God 1s knowing, powerful and living 
by himself (b1-nafst-ht), not by knowledge, power and hfe’, and they 
allow the phrase ‘God has knowledge’ only :n the sense that he 1s 
knowing '34 An Nazzam avoided the word ‘knowledge’, 1t would 
seem, for he held that ‘the meaning of saying “knowing” 1s the 
affirmation of his essence (dhdt) and the dental of ignorance of him 
the attributes belonging to the essence differ only in what 1s denied 
of God’ The negative aspect here was presumably influenced by 
Durar, who held that the meaning of saying that God 1s knowing, 
powerful and living 1s that he 1s not ignorant, zmpotent and dead 155 
After so many centuries at 1s difficult to know just why this question 
of the attributes generated so much heat Why was tt so important to 
deny that God had an attribute of knowledge ? Was at because to 
admut it would mean admutting an attnbute of speech and ultt- 
mately an uncreated Qur’an? Or could it have been fear of con- 
fusion with the Christian doctrine of the Trmity ? Ash Shahrastant 
has an interesting remark ‘Abu I Hudhayl’s affirmation of these 
attributes as aspects of the essence 1s the same as the hypostases of 
the Christrans ’!96 Or perhaps the Sunnite theologians came back 
to belief in the attributes because this was closer to the outlook of the 
ordinary Mushm To insist on the bare unity of God was a tidy 
rational theory, but rt cid not do justice to the fullness of religious 
experience The negative statements of Dirar and an Nazzdm are 
unsatisfactory to the ordinary worshipper, for the object of worship 
1s thought of as unknowable or at least ineffable 
c) The demal of anthropomorphism 

At ths point the begining of al Ash‘ari’s account of the Mu'tazila 
may be quoted 

The Mu‘tazila agree that God 1s one, there is no thing hke 

him, he 1s hearing, seeing, he 1s not a body (jm, shabah, 

Jjuththa}, not a form, not flesh and blood, not an individual 
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(shakhs), not substance nor attribute ; he has no colour, taste, 

smell, feel, no heat, cold, moisture nor dryness, no length, 

breadth nor depth, no joining together nor separation, no 

movement, rest nor division ; he has no sections nor parts, no 

limbs nor members ; he is not subject to directions, left, right, 

in front of, behind, above, below ; no place comprehends him, 

no time passes over him ; inadmissible for him are contiguity, 

separateness and inherence in places ; he is not characterized 

by any attribute of creatures indicating their originatedness, 

nor by finitude, nor extension, nor directional motion ; he is 

not bounded ; not begetting nor begotten ; magnitudes do not 

comprehend him nor veils cover him ; the senses do not attain 

him ; he 1s not comparable with men and does not resemble 

creatures in any respect; infirmities and sufferings do not 

affect him ; he is unlike whatever occurs to the mind or is 

pictured in the imagination; he is ceaselessly first, precedent, 

going before originated things, existent before created things ; 

he is ceaselessly Knowing, powerful, living, and will not cease 

to be so; eyes do not see him, sight does not attain him, ima- 

gination does not comprehend him ; he is not heard by hear- 

ing; (he is) a thing, not as the things, knowing, powerful, 

living, not as (men are) knowing, powerful, living; he is 

eternal alone, and there is no eternal except him, no deity 

apart from him; he has no partner in his rule, no vizier 

(sharing) in his authority, no assistant in producing what he 

produced and creating what he created; he did not create 

creatures on a preceding model; to create a thing was no 

easier and no more difficult for him than to create another 

thing ; he may not experience benefit or harm, joy or glad 

ness, hurt or pain ; he has no limit so as to be finite; he may 

not cease to exist nor become weak or lacking; he is too 

holy to be touched by women or to have a consort and 
children. '37 

‘This passage expresses very well the otherness and transcendence 

of God which has always been a prominent strand in Islamic thought. 

This has, of course, a Qur’anic basis, and indeed some of the phrases 

in the passage translated are from the Qur’in—‘no thing like him’ 

(42. 11/9) ; ‘sight does not attain him’ (6.103). Those who differed 

from the Mu'tazilites in these points were accused of holding the 
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false doctrines of tashbth, ‘anthropomorphism’, and taystm, ‘corporeal 
asm’, and were called Mushabbiha and Muyass:zma In many cases 
the persons to whom these mcknames were apphed can be identified, 
so that there 1s no danger of supposing that these names represent 
sects The term Muyassuma was applied to men who held that God 
was a jism, ‘body’, and these included Hisham 1bn-al-Hakam, 
Hisham al-Jawaliqi, Mugatl ibn Sulayman and others 138 This was 
partly a dispute about terminology Hisham ibn-al-Hakam, as an 
early Mutakallim, was feeling his way towards an adequate philo- 
sophical vocabulary in Arabic, and by yzsm meant not ‘physical body’ 
but ‘existent’, ‘thing’ (or ‘entity’), ‘self-subsistent” {maujud, shay’, 
gatm bi-nafst ht) 439 One cannot be certain that all the other persons 
mentoned by al-Ash‘ar1 in his account of the Muyassrma understood 
sm in this way , some may have been thinlang more naively 

The heart of the difficulty here was that the Qur’an used anthro- 
pomorphic terms No Muslim could deny that God had a hand, an 
eye and a face, because these were explicitly mentroned in the 
Qur'an And if a hand, why not a body ? The accusation of tashbth 
seems to have been levelled 1n the first place against those who took 
the Qur’anic terms in a naive fashion and made inferences from them 
Most Sunnite theologians eventually adopted a sophisticated way of 
dealing with the Qur’anmic anthropomorphisms and wgorously re- 
jected the Mu'‘tazilite postion on this point Thus it 1s chiefly earlier 
thinkers who are classified as Mushabbtha The Mu'tazilite al- 
Khayy&t appears to include among them Muqtil 1bn-Sulayman, 
Da’id al-Jawanbi, Dirar and Hafs al-Fard 14° The Mu'tazilites 
themselves dealt with the anthropomorphisms by the method of 
ta’wil or ‘metaphorical interpretation’ More precisely this meant 
that they claimed they were justified in interpreting stngle words in 
a Qur’Anic text according to a secondary or metaphorical meaning 
found elsewhere in the Qur’an or in pre-Islamic poetry Thus im the 
phrase (38 75) about God ‘creating with his hands’ they said that 
hands meant ‘grace’ (nt‘ma), and justified this by a usage roughly 
parallel to our colloqutal phrase ‘I'll give you a hand’ Siumularly 
wayh, usually ‘face’, was said to mean ‘essence’ Verses which spoke 
of God being seen in the world to come were interpreted in the hght 
of other verses where ‘see’ did not mean physical sight 141 

In some ways thus method of interpretation 1s artifical, but at 
least it keeps thinkers at the ‘grass roots’ of religious expertence and 
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away from an abstract academic discussion of the relations between 
attributes and essence. 
6 
The significance of the great Mu‘tazilites 

Whether Wasil and ‘Amr ibn-‘Ubayd can be considered Mu'tazi- 
lites or not, it is clear that their contribution to the development of 
Islamic thought was slight compared with that of ‘the great Mu'tazi-~ 
lites’, that is, the generation of Bishr ibn-al-Mu‘tamir and Abi-l- 
Hudhayl and the following generation, with perhaps the addition of 
al-Jubba’i, Abi-Hashim and al-Ka‘bi. Even if we do not admire 
these men so much as did the nineteenth-century Islamists, yet we 
must admit that they made a contribution of profound importance 
to the growth of Islamic theology Later Mu'tazilites may have exag- 
gerated the uniqueness of these men and may have belittled the work 
of other early Mutakallimiin whom they were not prepared to accept 
as Mu'tazilites ; and it has to be remembered that most of our in- 
formation on such matters comes from Mu'tazilite or Mu'tazilite- 
influenced sources. What is to be said here, then, while mainly about 
‘the great Mu'tazilites’, to some extent also applies to the other early 
Mutakallimiin. 

Their outstanding service to Islamic thought was the assimilation 
of a large number of Greek ideas and methods of argument, One 
tends to think of these men as being intellectually fascinated by the 
Greeks and eagerly studying their books ; but it may well be that it 
was the usefulness of Greek ideas for purposes of argument that first 
impressed them, and that this was brought home to them when an 
opponent used these ideas against them and they were unable to 
reply. It seems very likely that this was the way in which Christian 
influences come to be found in Islamic theology, for Muslims cannot 
have studied Christian books deeply. After certain ideas, say about 
the uncreatedness of the Word of God, had been used against them 
by a Christian in one context, they would use similar ideas against 
different opponents in another context. 

The Greek ideas thus introduced by the Mu'tazilites came to 
dominate one great wing of Islamic theology, namely, rational or 
Philosophical theology. This must be adjudged a good thing, even if 
latterly such theology became too rational and remote from ordinary 
life. Since the Mu‘tazilites were regarded as heretics, however, by 
the Sunnites, their ideas and doctrines could not simply be taken 
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over, but exercised an influence indirectly An important role was 
played by al Ash‘ari who, after being trained as a Mu'tazilte, was 
‘converted toa form of Hanbalite view There were other channels 
however, by which Mu tazilite ideas entered the mainstream Many 
of the theologians who argued against Mu tazalism were forced in the 
course of the argument to adopt Mu‘taztlite ideas to some extent 
Thus the function of the Mu'tazilites was to take over all Greek ideas 
that seemed even remotely useful to Islamic doctrine It was then 
left to other men to sift these ideas so as to discover which were 
genuinely asstmilable In the end a great many ideas were retained, 
though seldom in precisely the form in which the Mu'tazilites had 
presented them 


Part Three 


THE TRIUMPH OF SUNNISM 
850-945 


The second ‘Abbasid century could be characterized in 
various ways It witnessed a sharp decline in the power of 
the ‘Abbasid dynasty, and also the appearance of both 
semi-independent and completely independent states 
within the area of what had been the Islamic empire. 
From the standpoint of the present study, however, the 
outstanding feature of this period is the attainment by 
Sunnism ofa position of dominance in Islamic society and 
the consolidation of this position. This leads in turn to a 
reorganization of Shi'ism with the result that for the first 
time ImAmite Shi'ism takes the form which subsequently 
became familiar, In a sense there is an emergence of 
polarity, but the Sunnite pole is much more important 
than the Shivite. By 945 the Sunnite framework of Islamic 
society is so well established that it easily maintains itself 
even under Shi'ite rulers. 


The polarity of Sunnism and Shi'ism 


The aim of the present chapter is twofold. First it tries to show how 
the social forces supporting Sunnism came to be accepted as domin- 
ant within the caliphate, how Sunnism came to be the ‘established’ 
religion in a way in which it had not been before, and how this led to 
a consolidation in various aspects of intellectual life. Though theo- 
logy is central to this development it will be convement to defer a 
consideration of it to chapter 10. Secondly it tries to show how the re- 
shaping of Imamism round about goo increased the self-awareness of 
moderate Shi'ites, and perhaps contributed to the growing self- 
awareness of the Sunnites. 
1 
The political background 

This period has not yet been adequately studied by the historians 
from the point of view most relevant to the present volume, and so 
the best that can be done here is to note the outstanding trends and 
offer a tentative interpretation of their significance. 

The first matter to mention is the change of government policy 
that took place in the early years of the reign of al-Mutawakkil, that 
is, round about 850. This included the abandonment of the Mu'tazi- 
lite attempt at compromise and the ending of the Mihna. Mu‘tazi- 
lites still in office were gradually replaced. There were even some 
anti-‘Alid measures such as the destruction of the tomb of Husayn at 
Kerbela and the prohibition of pilgrimage to this spot. All this seems 
to indicate that the Mu‘tazilite compromise had been found un- 
workable in practice, and that it had been decided to look for support 
mainly to what was described as the ‘constitutionalist’” bloc. Though 
the policy decision was taken early in the reign of al-Mutawakkil, the 
struggle was not ended then, The years of confusion between 
the assassination of al-Mutawakkil in 861 and the accession of 
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al-Mu‘tamud in 870 are probably to be regarded as a renewal of the 
old struggle Wath the reign of al-\{u'tamid, however, the policy of 
relying on the ‘constitutronalist’ elements in the population seems to 
have proved successful, and from this time onwards even other ele- 
ments in the population seem to have accepted the fact that state and 
society would be essentially ‘Sunmute’ (The precise meaning of this 
term will be discussed in the next section ) 

It as likely that the transference of the seat of government to the 
new city of Samarra by al-Mu‘tasim in 836, and his introduction of 
‘Turkish officers into his personal guard, are also connected with the 
balance between the blocs The populace of Baghdad was a strong 
force on the ‘constitutionalist’ side, and it may have been hoped that 
the move to Samarra would reduce therr power Perhaps :t did, but, 
if so, this advantage came after a trme to be outweighed by the dis- 
advantage that the power of the Turkish troops was greatly in- 
creased The restoration of Baghdad to the position of capital 1n 883! 
had presumably as its chief aim the reduction of the power of the 
Turks, but it was also in accordance with the new policy of rely:ng 
on the support of the ‘constitutionalist’ elements 

‘The second important feature of the period was the way in which 
the control of events passed into the hands of military leaders or men 
with assured military support At the centre of the caliphate :t was 
Turlash generals who made and unmade caliphs By 936, however, 
nivalnes at the centre had so weakened the caliph that he handed 
over most of his functions to an outside military leader, Ibn-Ra'1q, 
with the trtle of amr al umara’ In 945 2 member of the Buwayhid 
famly, Mu‘izz ad-Dawla, entered Baghdad at the head of his army 
and succeeded to the position of amir al umara’ The Buwayhids were 
then for fully a hundred years the de facto rulers of Iraq and various 
eastern provinces At an earlier date certain provincial governors 
had been recognized as sem: independent, and the caliph had author- 
ized the succession of a son or other relative to the governorship 
Such were the Tafurids m Khurasan (821-73), the Saffands in 
Sistan from 867, and the Aghlabids in Tumsia, etc (800-g0g) The 
chief way in which this provincial autonomy affected the develop- 
ment of Islamic thought was that it encouraged the extension of 
Islamic earning in the provincial capitals 

It1s convement to apply the term ‘war lord’ to all the people just 

menuoned, ‘potn Ynose who ruled at the centre and those who milea 
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in the provinces, The term indicates that their power was based on 
military force alone and had no distinctive ideational basis. The only 
jdea behind it was that they had been appointed by the caliph. This 
applied even to the Buwayhids, who were Imamite Shi'ites, for by 
945 that form of belief had become an accepted variant within the 
Sunnite caliphate. The non-ideational basis of the rule of the war- 
lords mentioned was in strong contrast to the position of the Fati- 
mids, who ruled in Tunisia from 90g and in Egypt from 6g, for they, 
on the basis of Isma‘ilite ideas, claimed to be the rightful rulers of 
the whole Islamic world. Of course, when a war-lord found two 
nval factions, as at Baghdad, he could ally himself with one ; but the 
ideation of a Sunnite or near-Sunnite faction could only justify the 
rule of a war-lord in so far as he accepted the particular version of 
Sunnism. This meant that he accepted the Shari'a, became a servant, 
as it were, of the Shari‘a, and renounced the possibility of making 
legal changes in those fields where the Shari'a was generally followed. 
The fact that the war-lords were in this respect subordinate to Sun- 
nite ideation is not surprising when one notes that the Fatimids, and 
later in the Maghrib the Almohads, despite distinctive ideation, 
were unable to influence appreciably the structure of society, Their 
failure can perhaps be ascribed to a lack of intellectual vigour, of 
which a symptom was the inability to make converts among all 
classes of society.? On the other hand, an ideation is most likely to 
influence the whole life of saciety when, even if it originally was a re- 
form programme for the whole empire, its function comes to be to 
mark off a small society from its neighbours. Such was the case with 
the Kharijism of the Rustamids (who ruled in western Algeria from 
777 to 90g) and with the Zaydism of the Yemen, 

A third important feature of the period is that, accompanying the 
decline of the political power of the caliph, there was an increase in 
that aspect of his authority which might be called ‘religious’. The 
caliphate indeed seems to have acquired some of the qualities which 
the Shi'ites ascribe to the imams. Thus, at a later date (about 1100) 
al-Ghazili suggests that, if there were no imam-caliph, all adminis- 
trative acts and all judicial acts, such as marriages, would be in- 
valid. This means that the caliphate is necessary for the validation 
of official acts based on the Shari‘a. Though it is not until the end of 
the period being studied here that the caliph is altogether powerless 
Politically, there are faint earlier indications that his ‘religious’ 
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authonty was growing, and ths was happening despite the ease 
with which Turkish officers made and unmade caliphs 

Finally, 1t may be noted that, as the vartous events took place 
which together are being called ‘the establishment of Sunmsm’, the 
success of this movement encouraged further steps in the same direc- 
tion The background of the whole was the msecunty arising from. 
fighting between factions and from revolts 1n many areas In so far 
as men felt that the establishment of Sunnism gave them security, 
they wanted to see further consolidation of the various aspects of 
Sunnsm. 

2 
Aspects of Sunmte consolidation 
Dunng the second ‘Abbasid century Sunnite Islam took a more 
definite form than at had had previously It 1s convensent to look at 
some of the details before considering therr significance 
a) The formation of a canon of Tradition 

The word sunna has as ats essential meaning ‘standard practice’ or 
‘normal and normative custom’ In pre-Islamic times one could 
speak of the sunna of a tnbe The Qur’an speaks of sunnat Allah and 
sunnat al awwalin, apparently meaning in both cases God’s punish- 
ment of former errmg peoples 4 Thus sunna was a conception with 
deep roots in the Arab mentality It was therefore natural for the 
carly Muslims, in the years after 632, to look back to the sunna of the 
Prophet, and also a httle Jater to the sunna of the four nightly guided 
caliphs Thus the word sunna could be used i several different ways 
‘Though it now seems almost a contradiction in terms, there could be 
a Shi'ite sunna, namely, sunnat ahl al bayt, ‘the practice of the Pro- 
phet’s family’ 5 

In the ancient schools of law—to follow the ideas of Joseph 
Schacht and others ®—religious minded men an each city enticized 
local legal practice in the light of Qur’anrc rules In course of time 
they reached a measure of agreement on what was in accordance 
with Qur’anic or Islamic prinaples This constituted what Schacht 
calls ‘the living tradition of the school’, that 1s, of Medina or Kufa or 
some other city On the one hand, this represented the consensus 
(yma*) of the scholars in that city, though it might differ from the 
views held in other cites On the other hand, the hving tradition was 
itgarted 2 sian Tn Yerderd preva , und assommet wot vorforo- 
ous with the practice of the first Muslims In so far as the scholars 
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were critical of the Umayyad administrators—and they often were 
—the sunna was not actual practice, but an idealized practice. For 
long the continuity of the practice was simply assumed, Then in the 
later Umayyad period we find, for example, that Hammad ibn-Abi- 
Sulayman (d. 738) of Kufa ascribed the views held in Kufa at this 
time to his own teacher, Ibrahim an-Nakha‘i (d. c. 714). It was also 
claimed, however, that Ibrahim received these views from earlier 
scholars, called jointly ‘the Companions of Ibn-Mas‘iid’ ; and finally 
the views were ascribed to Ibn-Mas‘id himself, the chief of the Com- 
panions of Muhammad who settled in Kufa. The last step in this 
process was to assert that the sunna was the sunna of the Prophet. 

The phrase ‘the sunna of the Prophet’ had been much used in the past, 
especially by political leaders claiming a religious basis for their 
activity. Thus even the heretical al-Harith ibn-Surayj (p. 143 above) 
summoned men to the Book of God and the sunna of the Prophet. 
Because the phrase was widely used it had ceased to have a very pre- 
cise meaning, and stood for whatever any group or even individual 
considered to be true Islamic teaching. In the early ‘Abbistd period 
this came to be changed by the work of an outstanding jurist, ash- 
Shafi'i (d. 820). Ash-Shafi'l was a member of the school of Medina, 
but he had also been impressed by the views of the group of men 
known as Ahl al-Hadith. He saw that the Traditions could be used in 
the critique of unsatisfactory points in the teaching of the ancient 
schools and of the As’hab ar-Ra’y. Ofa particular practice, which an 
ancient school held to be ‘the sunna’, it could be said that it was con- 
trary to something Muhammad had done or said. When an ancient 
school claimed that a particular practice was ‘the sunna’ (even if it 
expanded this into ‘the sunna of the Prophet’), it justified its claim 
usually by a general assertion that this was what had always been 
handed down in the school. On the other hand, the Tradition that 
Muhammad had said or done something, was supported by a pre- 
cise chain of transmitters (the tsndd), each of whom had received the 
story from his predecessor. 

Ash-ShAfi'l was not the first jurist to concern himself with Tradi- 
tions. Members of the ancient schools clearly had to meet their 
critics. A man who died in 813 is said to have remarked of three dis- 
tinguished jurists that one, Sufyan ath-Thawri (d. 772), excelled in 
Traditions but not in the sunna, another, al-Awz3't (d. 774), ex- 
celled in the sunna but not in Traditions, while the third, Malik 
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ibn-Anas (d_ 795), excelled in bothdiscaphines 7 Thesame doubleskall 
was ascribed to the Hanafite Abii-Yisuf (d 799) * The mention of 
two discaplnes, however, of which one 3s called ‘the sunna’, suggests 
that the two are not fully coordinated, and that there may be a 
sunna for which there 1s no evidence by way ofa Tradition The con- 
tribution of ash-Shafi'i to this question was twofold He insisted that, 
if a particular practice was to be claimed as belonging to the sunna 
of the Prophet, 1t must be supported by evidence in the shape of a 
‘Tradition with an tsnad, but he further insisted that men are bound 
to accept the sunna of the Prophet as they do the Book of God This 
second pomt he inferred from various Qur’anic verses where 
Muhammad 15 said to have been sent by God to teach men the Book 
and Wisdom (hikma), arguing that Wisdom could only mean the 
sunna of the Messenger of God ° This identification of Muhammad’s 
practice with Wisdom gave ‘the Sunna’ a place parallel to that of the 
Book among the ‘roots of law’ (usul al figh) From this trme onwards 
the older vague meanings disappear, and when ‘the Sunna’ 1s men- 
tioned it normally means the standard practice of Muhammad as 
evidenced by Traditions 

The study of Tradiuons was now accepted as one of the basic Is- 
lamic scholarly disctplines, and Traditions were much quoted in 
legal discussions It came to be realized, however, that it was easy 
for an unscrupulous person to invent a Tradition and give it a false 
asnad, and this led to a critique of Traditions’® and to outline bio- 
graphical studies of the transmitters with a view to assessing their 
rehabihty The critique was mainly but not exclusively directed to- 
wards the ssnad A detail may be mentioned here which seems to have 
escaped both Schacht and Coulson It came to be realized that not 
all current practice could be justified by Traditions with an tsnad, 
and so a new type of Tradition was invented, the mutawalir or 
‘widely transmitted Tradition This was a Trad:tion for whtch no 
precise zsndd could be grven but which was so generally accepted that 
at was inconceivable that the number of people involved could have 
agreed on a forgery In a sense this was a revival in a new dress of 
the conception of the ‘hving tradition’, and men began to argue 
whether this type of Tradition was superior or inferior to those trans- 
mutted by individuals or by a Limted number of persons 1 

By the muddle of the ninth century thousands of Traditions with 
asnéd were in circulauon There is much obscunty and dispute about 
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the beginnings of the process of writing down Traditions. It is not 
necessary here to go into these beginnings, but merely to notice that 
in the half-century after ash-Shifi'i two scholars, building on the 
work of predecessors, produced what became standard collections of 
‘sound’ or authentic Traditions. The books, both entitled Al-jami as- 
sahih, ‘the sound collection’, and usually known as ‘the two Sahihs’, 
were by al-Bukhari (d. 870) and Muslim (d. 875) respectively. 
Along with these two collections four others came to be regarded by 
scholars as specially reliable : those called Sunan by Ibn-Maja (d. 
886), Abi-Dawid (d. 888) and an-Nasa’i (d. 915), and the Jami‘ of 
at-Tirmidhi (d. 892). The four Sunans, as they are often called, and 
the two Sakiks are known to Muslim scholars as ‘the six books’. Occi- 
dental writers refer to them as ‘canonical’, and this 1s roughly cor- 
rect, except that this status is not conferred by any official decision or 
agreement but by the informal recognition implied in very wide- 
spread practice. There were many contrary views, of course, Even 
the two Sahihs were criticized in the tenth century, while the position 
of Ibn-Maja was uncertain as Iate as the fourteenth century, In the 
twelfth century the Almohad ruler Abi-Yisuf Ya‘qib had a law 
book compiled which was based on ‘ten books’; Ibn-Maja was 
omitted and the Mfizraffa’ of Malik and several much later works 
included. 

Early works not included in ‘the six books’ might still be highly 
regarded. Such was the collection of ad-Dirimi (Abi-Mubammad 
‘Abd-All3h of Samargand, d. 869), which, though called Afusnad, 
was similar in structure to the four Sunazs, that is, arranged in chap- 
ters according to the questions of law involved. Mostly the term 
musnad meant a collection of Traditions arranged in chapters accord- 
ing to the first transmitter ofeach Tradition. It was doubtless because 
of the arrangement that the .\fusnad of Ahmad ibn-Hanbal (d. 855), 
despite the high respect in which he was held as a scholar of Tradi- 
tions, was not included in ‘the six books’. On the other hand, the 
Afuwatta’ of Malik ibn-Anas (d. 795), though it contained many 
‘Traditions, was primarily a legal work, and on some points quoted 
opinions of distinguished jurists rather than Traditions. It thus be- 
longs, as the date indeed indicates, to the period before the new con- 
ception of ‘the Sunna’ had been adopted.}? 

The important point to note is that the scholarly works of the 
Period following ash-Sh3f'i succeeded in giving a definite meaning 
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to the conception of the Sunna This now meant what was included 
in the corpus of Traditions vouched for by respectable scholars , and 
the respectabihty of scholars was measured by the assessments of a 
small number of recognized critics, such as Ahmad tbn-Hanbal and 
Yahya ibn-Ma‘in (d 847) Some Traditions and some transmitters 
mught stilt be disputed, but there was a wide afea of agreement 
about ‘the Sunna’ This contrasted with the position before ash- 
Shafi when the sunna recognized by most scholafs 1n Medina was 
different from that recogmzed by most scholars in Kufa Now it was 
an essentials the same corpus of Traditions which was recognized by 
practically everyone except those who separated themselves as 
Shr ites from the main body 
b) The establishment of the legal rstes or Schools 

The ‘ancient schools’ of law were geographically detenmned Ineach 
city the majority was in agreement, but there was also a dissident 
minority Gradually these geographical schools were transformed 
santo ‘personal schools which regarded themathves e the dhsoples of 
an outstanding teacher 13 Thus the majority of the scholars of Kufa 
came to regard themselves as followers of Aba-Hanifa (d 767), 
under the leadership of lus disciples AbO-Yasuf (4 798) and ash 
Shaybam (d 805) There was a nval group, however, which became 
the school of Sufyan ath-Thawn (a 778) In Medina and also in 
Egypt the majority became the followers of Mahk tbn-Anas To the 
school of Medina ash Shafi's clarmed to belong, but the new ideas in 
his writings led to a different position, and it was only natural that a 
‘personal school’ attached to him should appear , 4 large part in the 
formation of the Shafi‘ite school was played by al-Muzani (d 878) 
The school of Syma, which had flourshed whet the Umayyads 
tuled from Damascus, became the personal school of al Awz4' (d 
774) and gradually withered away 

Other schools had a personal basis from the beginning Ahmad 
1bn Hanbal (d_ 855) came to be named as the leader of the Ahl al- 
Hadith, who emphasized the place of the Tradinons mm the basis of 
law and mimnuzed the use of reasoning Dawid sbf Khalaf (d 884) 
founded the Zahmte school, 1n which reasoning was simphfied and 
the emphasis placed on the zahir, the obvious or Literal meaning of a 
Quranic verse or a Tradition The great hustortan and Qur’an- 
commentaror (Muhammad :bn-Jarir) at Tabari (d_ 923) founded 
a disunchye but short hved school known as the Jatirite A number 
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of other scholars propounded juristic theories with varying degrees of 
independence, but none gained an effective following, Ata later date 
Ibn-Tiimart (d. 1130), the man out of whose preaching the Almo- 
had empire arose, adopted a distinctive position in legal questions ; 
but this system, although it had an official position within an empire, 
lacked the intellectual vigour among its adherents to enable it to 
survive the empire. 

Though some schools are named after men who lived before ash- 
Shifi'i, they probably did not take definite shape as schools until 
after his time, The formation of personal schools may have been 
aided by the production of written works, especially in view of the 
practice of ascribing later works to the head of the school. Such an 
ascription was probably not intended to deceive but rather to indi- 
cate that the work in question contained the views of the head of the 
school as developed by his followers The chief impulse to the forma- 
tion of the schools, however, was probably ash-Shafi'l’s doctrine 
of the ‘roots of law’. The other schools were far from agreeing with 
ash-Shafi'i, but his work gave thema common conceptual and metho- 
dological framework within which they could discuss their disagree- 
ments and so circumscribe them, Rivalry between the schools 
continued, but the common discipline of usil al-figh served to increase 
the degree of mutual recognition until by about the year 1300 this 
was virtually complete. By that date there remained only the four 
schools which still continue : the Hanafite, Hanbalite, Malikite and 
Shafi'ite. (The term ‘school’ has seemed appropriate in a discussion 
of the intellectual basis, though elsewhere in view of practical differ- 
ences ‘rite’ is often preferable. ) 

c) The Quranic sciences 
In the field of Qur’an-interpretation it would be difficult to maintain 
that there is any clearly-marked transition in the period from 850 to 
945. It might perhaps be held in a general way that during this 
period tafsir (as it is called in Arabic) attained a measure of stability, 
since some of the wilder suggestions of the previous centuries had 
been eliminated, while on many points there was broad agreement 
or at feast only a narrow area of disagreement. To this agreement a 
discussion of methodological principles, of which there are a few 
traces, had probably contributed. The one solid fact is the appear- 
ance of the voluminous commentary of at-Tabari (who has just been 
mentioned). This quotes (with an isnéd) all the more reputable 
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interpretatons of previous commentators before giving the author's 
own yudicious conclusion. In a sense, then, this work of at Taban 
marks the close of an era, and prepares the way for the opening of 
another 

In the parallel discepline of gtra’a, the study of the text, however, 
the period under review saw a development comparable to the canon- 
ization of Tradition, namely, the widespread adoption as authori- 
tative of ‘the seven readings’ When the Qur’4n was first written 
down, 1 was in a scriptio defective which was more a mnemonic device 
than a system of writing It did not indicate Jong or short vowels or 
doubled letters, and did not even distnnguish clearly between certain 
consonants — those which are now written with a similar outl:ne but 
distinguished by dots These defects were gradually remedied, but it 
was only towards the end of the ninth century that the process of im- 
proving the script was completed By the early tenth century 1t was 
posstble to give practical expression to the general desire to secure 
uniformuty in the reading of the Qur’an The scholar whose work 
proved effecuve was Ibn-Muyahid (d 935) He realized that it was 
now impossible to have complete agreement, since different cities 
had become attached to different readings in certain passages He 
therefore propounded the view that there were seven sets of readings 
(qva’at) which were equally vahd, basing himself on a Tradition 
which stated that Muhammad had been taught to recite the Qur’an 
according to seven ahruf, and interpretung ahruf, which 1s properly 
letters’, as ‘sets of readings’ The scholars whose sets of readings were 
thus chosen by Ibn Mujahid consisted of three men from Kufa and 
one each from Mecca, Medina, Damascus and Basra 

‘The restriction to seven sets of readings was not immediately 
accepted by all scholars, and some had a theory of ten and others of 
fourteen Towards the end of Ibn Muyahid’s life, however, his 
scheme received official approval through the action of the law 
courts One scholar was forced to renounce the view that he could 
adopt any reading of the consonantal outhne which accorded with 
grammar and gave a reasonable sense , that 1s, he had to accept the 
vowels as now written Anather scholar was condemned for using the 
old readings of Ibn-Mas‘id and Ubayy ibn-Ka‘b, which were not 
included i the seven (nor indeed in the ten or fourteen) 14’ Though 
the study of the Qur’anic text was something of a specialism, the 
scholars who engaged in it were not ssolated but maved im the same 
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circles as the Qur’4n-commentators, the jurists, the philologists, the 
Traditionists and others. Thus the official acceptance by the courts 
of the view that uniformity in the Qur’anic text was important was 
part of the process by which the main body of Muslims recognized 
as authoritative the results of the work of many scholars through 
more than two centuries. This and the other matters mentioned in 
this section are thereby marks of the establishment or consolidation 
of Sunnism. 
d) The contribution of the Sufis 
Since in this study the Siifis are receiving no special consideration, it 
will be convenient at this point to say a word about them. The main 
reason for not considering them separately is that there are Sifis 
in most of the strands of Islamic thought. Louis Massignon defined 
mysticism as ‘l’experiméntation ab intra d'une religion daiment 
pratiquée’, and went on to show the close parallelism between the 
development of Yslamic theological dogma and the development of 
mysticisin.!5 He held that the experiences of certain mystics had also 
contributed to the formation of the theological schools of the 
Fadliyya, Bakriyya, Karramiyya and Salimiyya, and what was vir- 
tually the school of the Hallajiyya. Of these the third will be men- 
tioned in the next chapter, but the others can hardly be said to have 
made any significant contribution to the general course of Islamic 
thought in the period up to 945. The Salimiyya, who followed a 
father and son, both called Ibn-Salim (d. 909, 960) and both dis- 
ciples of Sahl at-Tustari (d. 896), had some influence at a later 
date. 16 Al-Hallaj (d. 922) was influential, perhaps chiefly in present- 
ing new problems, but this was done more by his personality and 
achievements than by his dogmatic teaching.!7 Al-Fadl ibn-‘Isa ar- 
Ragashi was a popular preacher of the late Umayyad period whose 
views partook of Kharijism and Murji’ism ;18 while Bakr ibn-ukht- 
“‘Abd-al-Wahid (d. 793) was a minor figure among the early 
Mutakallimin.19 
In the period of about half a century round about the year 900 

Sufism seems to have undergone a process of concrescence or grow- 
ing together, not unlike what was happening in the study of Tradi- 
tion, in jurisprudence and in the Qur’anic disciplines. Arthur 
Arberry has written of al-Junayd (d. 910): 

Whereas others before him and his contemporaries had by 

brilliant flashes of intuition grasped one or another of the 
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spiritual heights now falling to their mastery, he, standing as 
it were upon the supreme mountain peak of analytical 
thought, took within his ranging vision the whole landscape 
of mystical speculation stretching below him, and with an 
artist’s eye brought it to comprehension and unity upon a 
single canvas he sketches in profoundly subtle, deeply 
meditated language a consistent system of Islamic theosophy 
which has certamly not been improved upon and which 
formed the nucleus of all subsequent elaboration 
Lows Massignon gives a central place to al Hallaj, but recognizes 
that he and al Junayd had very sumilar views in essentials , and so, 
since al-Junayd was the teacher of al-Hallay, hts emphasis 1s perhaps 
not very different from that of Arberry 7° 
‘The centrality or chmactic character of this period in the history 
of Siifism may be further illustrated by a statement of the Persian 
historian of Siifism al Hwywir: (d about 1070) He wnites ‘the 
whole body of aspirants to Siifism 1s composed of twelve sects, two of 
which are condemned, while the remaining ten are approved’ 4 The 
founders of the approved sects are al-Muhasiln (d 857), Hamadiin 
al Qassar (d 884), Abi-Yazid al Bistam (d 875/7), al-Junayd (d 
gro), an Nim (d go7), Sahl at-Tustari (d 896), al Hakim at- 
Tirmidhi (4 893/8), al-Kharraz (d 892/9), Ibn al Khafif(d 981) 
and as-Sayy4ri (d 953) The condemned sects are the followers of 
Abi Hulman ad Dimashq: (d ¢ g§0) and a section of those of al- 
Halla) *? The dates of these men are noteworthy, for seven died be- 
tween 875 and gto, one was a httle earlier, al Halla a little later, 
only three belong essentially to the tenth century 
The significance of this should not be exaggerated Perhaps in the 
stage then reached by scholarship in general 1t was natural to codify 
and classify Sifism in this way The statement of al-Huywirs, how- 
ever, further indicates a degree of acceptance or at Jeast toleration of 
Siifism among Sunmte scholars provided the individual did not com- 
mut himself to assertions which were heretical from the standpaint of 
dogma While the particular contributions to theology of particular 
Sifis, as claimed by Magsignon, are not impressive, 1t 1s hkely that 
the existence of Siifism as a tolerated aspect of Islamic hfe gave 
strong support to Sunnism in the process of ‘establishing’ itself The 
existence of Sifism and its toleration implied the validity, at least in 
certain cases, of the religious expenence of individuals, and Sunmism 
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was largely based on ordinary men (as distinct from the charismatic 
leaders of Shi'ism). Sifism had to struggle, of course, with the preju- 
dice in favour of ‘ilm, the ‘knowledge’ transmitted from a few men of 
outstanding wisdom. 23 
3 
The emergence of Sunnite self-awareness 
a) General constderations 

The problem to be discussed here is one which arises only after the 
concept of development has been taken seriously. For the traditional 
Muslim scholar there is no problem ; Islam has always been Sunnite, 
Sunnite Islam has always existed. This is true, of course, in the sense 
that the elements of Sunnism always existed ; but it is also true that 
other elements existed contrary to Sunnism, and that it had not 
become clear and explicit that the good Muslim chose the Sunnite 
elements and interpretations and rejected the others. For example, 
there were elements in the Qur’anic text from which it might be 
inferred with a show of plausibility that the Qur’an was created and 
others from which it might be similarly inferred that it was un- 
created. For over a century, so far as we can tell, sound Muslim 
scholars made neither of the sets of inferences, though they accep- 
ted all the elements as part of the Qur’anic text. It was only after 
the matter had been raised publicly and the inferences and other 
arguments explored in debate, that scholars and the community 
generally were in a position to decide to accept as ‘true’ the view 
that the Qur'an was the uncreated speech of God. 

The problem thus raised by the concept of development has 
various aspects. An important part of the task is to try to discover when 
the main body of Muslims explicitly accepted the various doctrines 
and practices which constitute Sunnite Islam. There is also the 
separate question of when Muslims began to think of themselves as 
Sunnites in contrast to Shi'ites, and why they came to use the term 
sunni, This is the essential point when we speak of the emergence of 
Sunnite self-awareness, for that is closely bound up with the emer- 
Bence of the polarity between Sunnism and Shi‘ism. To gain light 
on these matters it is helpful first of all to ask two questions : (1) how 
far had the Sunnites common beliefs? and (2) how far did they 
accept one another as belonging together ? 

In respect of theological or dogmatic beliefs there was certainly a 
Convergence (as will be seen in detail in the next chapter), but there 
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was never complete agreement. Even a simple creed lke Al-figh 
al-akbar I ascribed to Abii Harufa was far from gamung universal 
assent, article 5, for example, which states that ‘we leave the question 
of ‘Uthman and ‘Ah to God’, 1s distinctly Muny’ite m tone (though 
not heretical) and would have been rejected by other strands of 
opimon within the gencral religious movement 24 On this particular 
question there came to be agreement, and this was one of the bases 
of Sunmusm , but the agreement was to the effect that the order of 
excellence of the first four calphs was the chronological order; m 
other words ‘Uthman was placed above ‘Ali As has been noted, 
however (eg p 73), there was a time when many who accepted 
Abi-Bakr and ‘Umar placed ‘Ali above ‘Uthman The fundamental 
question at issue was the extent to which nmmth-century or tenth- 
century Muslims identified themselves with the past of the com- 
muruty To make ‘Ah third was a partial rejection of ‘Uthm4n, and 
this was intolerable to many among the mam body of Muslims By 
the later mnth century it had become clear that for the main body 
of Mushms the only satisfactory identity was an identty with the 
whole past history of Islam (or at least the whole of :ts early history) 
and that this umplied the acceptance of ‘Uthm4n as best qualified to 
rule at the time he became caliph Hence the article in the creeds 
accepting the first four caliphs in the chronological order ?5 

Other beliefs widely accepted among Sunmites by the Jate mnth 
century were the existence of the Sunna of the Prophet as defined by 
sound Traditions, the general scheme of ‘the roots of law’, the prin- 
ciples of Qur’Anic exegesis and many of the detailed interpreta- 
tions and (in the tenth century) the sets of Qur’anic readings As 
indicated above, there were still points of dispute in all these fields, 
but the unportance of these was shght compared with that of the 
wide agreements on general principles In particular, by the late 
ninth century most of those m the general rehgious movement 
accepted the conception of a Tradition-based Sunna ‘This implied 
acceptance of the honesty of all the Companions, as Al-figh al akbar 
T put it (§4) ‘we do not dissociate from any of the Companions 
of the Messenger of God, nor do we associate with one rather than 
another’ This was directly opposed to the Shi'ite position, for 
the Shiites gave a special place to one of the Companions, ‘Ah, 
and dissociated from all who had acknowledged Abt-Rakras ngbthul 
cahph 
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The points of belief, then, on which there was complete agreement 
among Sunnites were the acceptance of the general conception of the 
Sunna and the acceptance of the first four caliphs in chronological 
order. In contrast the Shiites thought that ‘Ali was the rightful 
successor to Muhammad and that the Traditions in the ‘six books’ 
were of doubtful validity, if not clearly false. All Shi'ites except the 
Zaydites thought that the first three caliphs were usurpers. 

To the question about the mutual tolerance of various Sunnite 
groups it is more difficult to give a clear answer. The recognition of 
men of divergent views was perhaps greatest in the field of Traditions, 
and rather less in the Qur’anic disciplines In jurisprudence there 
was common ground in the discussion of ‘the roots of law’, but it was 
apparently some centuries before there was complete mutual recog- 
nition of the schools of law. In theology there were still at least 
three groups in 945 : the rationalistic Ash‘arites and Maturidites 
(Hanafites) and the ant-rationalistic Hanbalites ; and these criti- 
cized one another harshly Two centuries later al-Ghazali (d. 111) 
was still complaining (in his Faysal at-tafriga) that theologians were 
much too ready to pronounce one another infidels. About the same 
time, however, al-Pazdawi (d. 1099) spoke of the madhhab of the 
Ahl as-Sunna wa-l-Jam‘a as that of ‘the jurists, the textual scholars, 
the Sifiyya and the As’hab al-Hadith’, and apparently accepted the 
claim of the Ash‘ariyya and the Kullabiyya to belong to this group 
since he remarked that ‘between “us” and them there is no difference 
except in a limited number of (secondary) matters’. 76 

On the other hand, it must be hailed as a great achievement that 

the Muslims were ready to accept certain differences within a 
common framework, first of all perhaps the seven afruf or gird’at, and 
later the legal schools. This convergence, together with the accep- 
tance of limited variations and the gradual elimination of deviant 
sects, must be ascribed in part to the strong feeling for the unity of 
the community found in many Muslims. This feeling is probably in- 
dicated by the use of the word jama‘a in the name ‘Ahl as-Sunna wa-l- 
Jama‘a’, It is perhaps also possible to trace the source of the feeling 
toa belief that the Islamic community is a charismatic community, 27 
At an early period the Murji’ites were prominent exponents of the 
catholicizing and comprehensive tendency in Islam, of which article 
7 Of ALfigh al-akbar I seems to be an expression : ‘difference in 
the community is a mercy’ (ikhtilaf al-umma rahma). 
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The convergence of belief and practice im Sunnite Islam owes 
little or nothing to governmental pressure At the beginning of the 
‘Abbasid period Ibn al-Muqaffa’ urged the caliph al Mansir to 
work for agreement on legal principles between the various ‘ancient 
schools’, and this may have had a shght effect The Inquisinon on 
the createdness of the Qur’an begun by al Ma’miin was a not very 
successful attempt to attain doctrinal uniformnty by ‘official’ means In, 
Ins accountof the tnaland condemnationofal Hallay Lows Massignon 
insists that in itself the takfir or declaration of being an infidel did 
not lead to action by the ‘secular arm’ Before the government 
acted there had to he a charge of zandaga, a word whose meaning 
had been widened from ‘Manichaean dualism’ to ‘doctrinal error 
threatening the security of the state’ 28 In the cases m 934 and 935 
mentioned above when men were condemned for views about 
Qurinic textual matters, 1t was probably held by the authortties 
that ths could lead to disturbances of public order (though of 
course at was not zendaga) ?? In Sunmte Islam the ‘secular arm’~— 
caliph, sultan or subordinates—could never declare any doctrine 
official, since this was the prerogative of the ulema, al Ma’mun’s 
Inquisition 1s to be connected with his Zaydite (Sha ite) sympathies 
On the other hand, a consensus of even the Sunnite ulema could 
seldom if ever be attamed Consequently there was no machinery 
for making a doctrine official or orthodox, so that in speaking of 
these matters we have to use such phrases as ‘the view of the main 
body {se of Sunnites) or sometimes ‘the Sunnite view’, and we have 
always to remember that there may be variant views which are not 
heretical in any clear sense, for heresy too depends on consensus 

b) The evidence of the names 

A common name for the Sunnites in later times was Ahi as Sunna 
wa} Jama‘a Itis found an Sharh al figh al akbar probably by Abi-l- 
Layth as Samarqand: (d 983 or later), and Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
used it in the form Ahl as Sunna wa | Jama a wa l-Athar °° There 
as at least one occurrence of Ahl as Sunna in Ibn Qutayba (d 
889},*! though this occurs in a statement that al-Jahiz once argued. 
for Zaydism against the ‘Uthmanites and Ah! as-Sunna, the term 
probably comes from Ibn Qutayba and not from al-Jahiz, but 
it 1s clear that the idea 1s not promment in the thought of Ibn- 
Qutayba 

‘The most extensive early evidence 1s that from the Afagalat of 
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al-Ash'ari. The creed given there is said to be that of Ah! al-Hadith 
was-s-Sunna (290, in text; 298), while to Ahl as-Sunna wa-As’hab 
al-Hadith is ascribed the view (211) that God is not a jism (body, 
substance) and docs not resemble ashyd’ (things). The commonest 
term, however, is Ahl as-Sunna wa-l-Istiqama, of which there are 
six occurrences, dealing with the beliefs that ‘Uthmin acted nghtly 
and had been wrongly killed, and consequently that he was the 
third of the four Rashidan, that there is a basin in Paradise from 
which Mubammad wall allow his community to drink, that he has 
the right of intercession (shafa'a), that believers will not be eternally 
in Hell, and that Heaven and Hell already cxist 2? In one passage 
(473) the Ah! al-Istiqdma are said to affirm the questioning of the 
dead in the tomb by the angels Munkar and Nakir, and in another 
( Luma‘, 76, §184) they are said to have held before Wagil a mediating 
view about the grave sinner. There 1s one reference (454) to Ahi 
al-Jama’a as holding that ‘Uthmin was imam until killed and was 
killed wrongly, and one (471) to Ahi as-Sunna wa-l-Jami‘a as 
holding that ‘the Ten’ Companions to whom Paradise was promised 
are certainly there. T'inally it may be noted that the creed in the 
Jbana is said to be that of Ahl al-Haqq wa-s-Sunna, 

Of the terms used here jama'a suggests an all-comprehensive 
community, and this is in fact the ‘tendency’ of the doctrines 
mentioned. Istigdma doubtless refers to the ‘straight path’ of the 
FAtiha (v.6/5). £agq or ‘truth’ is, of course, ambiguous, since every 
sect claims that its doctrine is truc. Al-Ash‘ari’s phrase is repeated 
by al-Rarbahiri (d, 940), and Ibn-Bagta (d 997) speaks of Ahi 
al-Haqq.* In contrast to this an-Nashi’ speaks of the Mu'tazilites as 
Abt al-Haqq.34 

It may be noted that the term Ahl al-Hadith or Ayhab al-Hadith 
sometimes has a meaning not unlike Ahi as-Sunna, but the precise 
connotation varies from writer to writer. For al-Khayyit they are 
one of the five sects of the community along with the Shi'a, the 
Khawarij, the Muyji'a and the Mu'tazila; and he defends them 
against Ibn-ar-Rawandi and insists that they accept all the Com- 
panions,*$ An-Nashi’ has an interesting account of their views on 
the imamate, in which he divides them into four groups: the Kufans, 
the followers of Ismatil al-Jawzi, the followers of Walid al-Karabisi 
and the Basrans,?¢ Al-Ash'ari employs the term occasionally. The 
people to whom he applics it are fairly conservative, but some are 
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apparently ready to discuss some quest ons bordering on Kalam 
such as whether someth ng known 1s known before it exists 97 Ibn. 
Qutayba uses the term Ahl al Hadith in a fairly comprehensive 
sense apparently meaning all or nearly all who transmit Tradt 
trons 3* The use of the term Ahl al Hadith thus does not throw any 
light on the growth of Sunnite self awareness though 1t illustrates 
how the study of Traditions had become an accepted discipline 
Similarly there 1s nothing to be learned from nicknames such as 
Hashwryya?? and Nabita “° applied to some or all of the Tradition 
ists by Mu taziltes and others 

Louis Mass gnon refers to a statement by al Asma1(d 828/31) 
a grammanan of Basra that the Ahi as Sunna wa 1 Jamaa were 
founded by four men Yunus 1bn Ubayd al Qaysi (d 756) Abd 
Allah ibn Awn ibn Artaban (d 768) Ayyub as $ khuyam (d 
748) and Sulayman at Taymu (d 760) “ Th s1s a group of scholars 
of Basra When Hammad ibn Zayd (d 793) saxd our fugaha are 
Ayyub Ibn Awn and Yunus the man to whom he was speaking 
Sufyan ath Thawn (d 777) said ours are Ibn Abt Layla (d 765) 
and Ibn Shubruma (of about the same date) both scholars of 
Kufa 4? Thuis last 1s an expresston of the mvalry between Basra and 
Kufa and gives some ground for thinkung that the statement of 
al Asma 118 another expression of the same rivalry but it 1s difficult 
to be certain without knowing the source of the statement 


The conclus on to be drawn from the general considerat ons advanced 
above and from this review of early instances of the names 1s that 
the facts wh ch gave Sunnism an exphieit form were present by the 
early tenth century The policy of the rulers from al Mutawaklal 
onwards sometimes contributed to the process of establishing 
Sunnism but was not decisive Yet even after the facts existed that 
as_ the wide measure of agreement m various fields it was only 
gradually that men began to think of themselves as Sunmtes The 
name Ahl as Sunna by itself or in combination 1s used from the 
ninth century though the first instance noticed of the adjective 
sunnt 1s 1n Ibn Batta (d 997) In Kitab at Tanhid no distinctive 
name 1s used for al Maturidis own party Moreover it was only 
slowly over centunes that old mvalres died away especially in 
questions of doctrine and dogma Nevertheless there are good 
grounds for holding that it was the early tenth century which 
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witnessed the essential part of the process of the polarization of 
Islam into Sunnite and Shi'ite. This point will appear more clearly 
when the Shitism of the period has also been examined. 
4 
The reshaping of Shi'ism 
Shitism in the years after 850 presents the spectacle of a decply 
divided movement. In 874, after the death of al-Hasan al-'Askari, 
there were fourteen separate groups among his followers according 
to an-Nawbakhti and twenty according to al-Mas‘iidi.43 In addition 
there were Isma‘ilite and Zaydite groups. Half a century after the 
death of al-Hasan, however, nearly all the descendants of his 
followers and other moderate Shi'ites had been united in a single 
Imimite sect. Through the Fatimid dynasty the Ismia‘ilites had 
obtained a state with uts centre in Tunisia, and through the Carma- 
thians (Qardmita) another with its centre at Bahrein. The Zaydites 
had strengthened the position they already held in the Yemen, In 
the study of these groups an important question to have in mind is 
whether they hoped to convert the whole Islamic world to their 
specific doctrines, or whether they had in practice abandoned any 
such hope and were content ta be a small group marked off from the 
rest of the community of Muslims. This question is linked with the 
farther question—spccially important in the present study—of the 
extent to which they contributed to and influenced the main stream 
of Islamic thought. 
a) The Ismailites 
The Isma'ilites derive their name from the fact that they consider 
that ‘the imam’ after Ja‘far ag-Sadiq (d. 765) was his son Isma‘ll 
and not Misa al-Kagim, as the Imamites say. They arc sometimes 
called the Sabtiyya or ‘Sevencrs’. Since the movement was an 
underground one from about 765 until the end of the ninth century, 
there is much obscurity about its carly history. It was probably 
tevolutionary extremists with whom he had been associated who 
Fecognized Isma'il, while the political moderates preferred Mitisa. 
As an underground movement Ismi‘ilism prospered through 
developing a hicrarchic organization, or rather several such organi- 
zations about whose relationship to one another we have little 
information. In addition to the imam, who remained hidden while 
the movement was underground, there was a body of agents, cach 
with the title of da'z or ‘missioner’, ‘summoner’, and under the 
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supervision of a chief da: The agents though often acting secretly 
had certam contacts with persons outside the movement 

The first public success of the movement was about 894 when 
Abu Said al Hasan al Jannabi the dai of the branch or sect 
known as the Carmathians established a kind of republic 1n eastern 
Arabia with sts centre at Bahrern From Bahrem musstoners carned 
Isma ilite propaganda to various parts of the Abbasid caliphate 
and im the disturbed condition prevalent often met with a good 
response In the early years of the tenth century there was a Carma 
thian revolt in the Synan desert which was not suppressed without 
difficulty In eastern Arabia the Carmathian state continued to 
flourish until at least the end of the eleventh century 

Shortly after the pubhkc appearance of the Carmathians an 
ultumately more significant success was gamed in Tumsta by what 
was probably the marn body of the movement The work of the 
dass there had been so fruitful that it became possible for the hidden 
amam to show himself in the person of Ubayd Allah with the ttle of 
al Mahdi The state thus founded sn gog quickly overthrew the 
semi independent Aghlabid dynasty un Tumsia and the Kharyite 
Rustamid dynasty in western Algeria as well as occupying Sicily 
In 96g they conquered Egypt and transferred thar capital to their 
new foundation the city of Cairo Under the Fatumds as the 
Isma ilite dynasty came to be called Egypt prospered and was a 
centre of high culture From the first appearance of al Mahdi the 
Fatumids clarmed to be the rightful rulers of the whole Islamic world 
and at least until 1100 sent their da‘ts throughout the lands acknow 
Jedging the Abbas:d caliph The message they proclaimed was not 
merely political but included also a theology elaborated intellec 
tually with great subtlety It was not until the eleventh century 
however that the Sunnite theologians felt it necessary to reply to 
Fatumid intellectual arguments For this reason though Isma ism 
has an important place in any general history of Istamc thought 
it need not be further mentioned 1n a study restricted to the forma 
tive penod 44 

b) Zaydesm on the periphery 

At an earlier point it was asserted that a form of Zayd sm or some 
thing very hke 1t was the doctnne followed by al Ma mun and some 
of tus chuef officrals Perhaps 1t was to this period that Ibn Qutaybas 
statement applies that al Jahiz sometimes defended the Zaydiyya 
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against the ‘Uthm4niyya and the Ahl as-Sunna.‘ After the time of 
al-Jahiz little is heard in Iraq about the Zaydites, and the centre of 
interest in Zaydism shifts to two points on the periphery of the 
caliphate, to the region south of the Caspian Sea and to the Yemen, 
where small Zaydite states were created. The chief intellectual 
leader of the northern state was al-Utrish (d. 917).*6 Because of 
certain peculiarities in doctrine and practice the northern Zaydites 
were reckoned to belong to the sect of the Nasiriyya, from a name 
of honour given to al-Utrish, an-Nasir h-l-Haqq. In the Yemen 
there was greater intellectual activity, the most important thinkers 
and writers being the imams, al-Qasim ibn-Ibrahim ar-Rassi (d. 
860) and his grandson known as al-Hadi ila 1-Haqgq (d. 9t1).47 The 
Yemeni Zaydites are hnown from al-Qasim as the Qasimiyya. Their 
doctrines, as noted above, were close to those of the Mu'taziltes but 
not identical, What follows is chiefly about the Yemenis. 

While the Zaydites thought of their doctrines as containing the 
truth for all Muslims, they made no missionary efforts comparable 
to those of the Fatimids, Once they had established themselves in 
their little states, they were content to remain in almost complete 
isolation from the rest of the Islamic world. Under these circum- 
stances Zaydism came to have a twofold function, On the one hand 
it gave the state its justification—its conception of what it was and 
what it stood for; and on the other hand it marked it off from other 
states. At least in respect of this second function it differed from, say, 
the Zay dism of al-Jahiz, which was a doctrine for the whole Islamic 
world. Despite the high intellectual standard of Yemeni Zaydism it 
made virtually no contribution to the main stream of Islamic 
thought because of its isolation. Ash-Shahrastini, for example, does 
Rot mention al-Qasim ar-Rassi among the scholars of the Zaydites. 
Since al-Qisim and his followers had no part in the formation of 
Islamic thought, and since he has been very fully written about by 
Wilferd Madelung,4® no more need be said about him here. 

‘The view of Zaydism adopted in the present study (especially in 
chapter 6) is relevant to the controversy about the authenticity and. 
date ‘Of the Corpus iuris ascribed to Zayd ibn—“Ali (after whom 
Zaydism is named). The study of doctrine leads to the view that 
Zaydism has many different meanings, and that there is no necessary 
Continuity with Zayd himself or between the different meanings and 
those who adopt them. In dealing with these matters it is always 
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best as far as possible to speak of the views of individuals These 
considerations affect the legal controversy i the following ways 
Firstly, 1t1s unlikely that there was much discussion of legal questions 
from a Zaydite standpoint until after a separate Zaydite state 
existed, though Muslims somet:mes discussed legal matters in vacuo, 
it 1s certain that sf the Zaydites in the aarcle of al Ma’mun for 
example had discussed legal matters, something of 1t would have 
been heard in the works of contemporary yunsts Secondly, af the 
Zaydite corpus contains genuine material from the eighth century 
(or eather) it could not be linked with a close kmit Zaydite sect, 
since that did not exist but must come from someone who partici 
pated in the general jursstic discussions of his tume and shared most 
of the views of his contemporanes It will presently be seen that there 
18 a certain parallel m the development of Imamute law To say 
more than this about the legal controversy would distract from the 
main aims of the present study 4? 
c) The formation of Imamsm 

Later Shi'ite writers commonly refer to men ike Hisham ibn al 
Hakam and kus contemporaries as Imamutes, put it is not certain 
whether they used thts name of themselves As noted in chapter 6 
their opponents mostly called them Rafidstes In Axtab al intisar the 
name Ah] (or As hab) al Imama 1s used, both in the quotations 
from Ibn ar Rawandi and in the rephes of al Khayyat 5° In the 
Magalat at Ash‘an twice uses Im4miyya, once As hab al Imama and 
twice the phrase ‘those who yagulun bt Litrzal wal mama’ 5+ An 
Nawbakht: appears to use Imamayya three times, notably as the 
name of the twelfth group he describes of those existing after the 
death of the Eleventh Imam, at the end of his account he says ‘this 
as the way of the imama and the clear, obligatory path which the true 
Imamute Shi'a does not cease to follow (lam tazal at tashayyu‘ ‘alay- 
fs)’ $2 Thus the name was im use by the year goo ar shortly after- 
wards 

The account of an Nawbakhtt ss specially valuable here, since 1t 
must date from before 922 the year of his death, and 1s the work of 
one who considered himself an Imamute It 1s not, of course, an 
exposition of Imamnte doctrine im its totality, but only of those 
points m which the ImAmutes differed from other Shiite groups It 
may be summanzed as follows (1) God has on earth a huya ‘proof’, 
from the sons of al Hasan ibn ‘Ah (the Eleventh Imam), and he 1s 
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a wasi, ‘legatee’, to his father; (2) the imamate may not fall to two 
brothers after al-Hasan and al-Husayn; (3) the imamate is in the 
progeny of al-Hasan ibn-‘Ali (XI); (4) if there were only two men 
on earth, one would be Aujja, and if one died, the one left would be 
hujja; this applies so long as God’s command and prohibition stand 
for his creatures; (5) the imamate may not be in the progeny of a 
man who died in the lifetime of his father, whose imamate was not 
established and who had no fuja; this excludes the Ismi‘ilite 
(Mubdreki) view that the imam after Ja‘far as-Sadiq (VI) was 
Muhammad ibn-Isma‘il ibn-Ja‘far; (6) the earth may not be 
without a Auya; we acknowledge the imamate and the death of 
{al-Hasan ibn-‘Ali) and maintain that he has a descendant from 
his loins who 1s the imam after him and who will appear and 
publicly assert his imamate; it is for God to determine the times of 
appearing and remaining hidden, and it is wrong for men to investi- 
gate such matters; (7) it is not for any believer to choose an imam 
by rational consideration (ra’y) or choice (kin ar) ; God appoints 
him for us; (8) there is justification for concealing the identity of 
the imam, and he will not be known until he appears.53 

The impression one receives is that in the first half of the tenth 
century the Imamite doctrine came to be widely accepted by 
moderate Shi'ites, so that most of the rival groups ceased to exist. 
‘This impression may be due mainly to lack of information, and the 
other groups may have continued longer. Certainly when the 
Buwayhids came to power in Baghdad in 945, it was Imamism they 
encouraged. But whatever the date of the disappearance of the other 
groups, the work which led to the unification of non-revolutionary 
Shi‘ism was mostly accomplished before 925. This is shown by the 
historical details collected by Louis Massignon.$4 On the death of 
the Eleventh Imam his wakil or chief agent was Abii-Ja‘far Muham- 
mad ibn-‘Uthman al-‘Umari, but two or three other men disputed 
his claim to this position. According to the Sunnites his slave-gicl 
Saqil gave birth posthumously to his male child, and for seven years 
claimed the Imam’s property, until the courts finally gave it to his 
brother Ja‘far. The uncertainty about a son is partly confirmed by 
the action of a Shi‘ite dissident. The Shifites, on the other hand, 
assert that the Eleventh Imam had a son born on 25 July 870 called 
Muhammad, who disappeared miraculously in 878. The date of the 
death of the Eleventh Imam is given as 1 January 874.55 
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According to a report quoted by Massignon the wakt! Muhammad 
al Umar had heard the Eleventh Imam say that the rmam and the 
hujya after hum \ ould be Ins son Muhammad who would eventually 
reappear after an absence He thus belonged to the Imamute group 
and before lus death (apparently in 917) he decreed that Ibn Ruh 
an Nawbakhu should be «aki! and mtermediary between the imam 
and his followers This man came from the powerful Nawbakht 
family who were probably the chef influence mm the formation of 
Imamusm at thus penod The statesman who also gave Imamusm its 
itellectual formulation was Abu Sahl Ismail sbn Ah an Naw 
bakht (d 923) 5° More philosophically minded was al Hasan 
ibn Musa an Nawbakht: (dc g22) the author of Kitab firag ash 
Shi'a 57 On the other hand it as puzzling to learn that in 893 yet 
another member of the family with the nickname Shaylama headed 
a plot against the Abbas:d caliph in the name of an Alrd whom he 
refused to name and as a result suffered death by burning *# 
Perhaps it was after this failure that the rest of the family adopted 
the more peaceful policy of the new Imamutes 

‘What was the practical s gnificance of Imamism as now consti 
tuted? How was it related to Sunnism and the Abbasid caliphate? 
‘The Imamutes of the tenth century claimed men hke Hisham 1bn al 
Hakam a century eather as ther fellow Imamites In certain 
respects there was certatnly continuity Artucle 7 of an Nawbakhti’s 
account for example asserting that men cannot appoint the imam 
but only God repeats the insistence that the 1mam derives his 
authority from above and not from below Again the new Imamusm 
like the older Rafidism was not attempting to replace the Abbasid 
dynasty by an Alid one in the foreseeable future It may also be 
presumed to have taken the same critical view of the rehiabilty of 
the majority of the Compantons on whom the Sunnites based their 
Traditions This matter 1s not mentioned by an Nawbakht, but the 
slightly later evidence of Ibn Babawayh known as ash Shaykh 
as-Saduq (d g9t) in hus Risalat al i‘tgadat probably represents the 
position at the beginning of the tenth century *° In chapter 45 
deahng with Trad:tons Ibn Babawayh says that the sources (or 
original transmitters) are of four kinds hypocrites those with 
inaccurate memories those ignorant of matters of abrogation and 
those free from these faults “fost of the Companrons on whom the 
Sunnites rely are presumably 1m the first three categones and st 1s 
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made clear that fullest reliance is to he placed solety or mainly on 
reports from the imarns. 

While the tenthscentury Imimites thus continued the older 
attitude of hostility to the Sunnite ulema with their reliance on the 
Companions and on their own intellectual activity, there were also 
certain differences. Most noticeable is the adoption of the belief that 
the imam is in a state of hiddenness o1 accultation (gharba, Alufa’). 
This belief was not entirely new, for the Wiqila (of the Shi'a), 
awhase spokesman was at-Patart (dc 835), had held a sunilar view 
of the Seventh Imam, Miisi al-Kagun. Although twelve is a special 
number, there had previously been no idea that the imams would 
be limited to twelve, Thus an important part of the argument of 
AbG-Sahl an-Nawbahhti was to prove that the seues had indeed 
ended with the Twelfth Imam, Muhammad the son of al-Hasan 
a Ashatl. He achneved this by taking advantage of the fact that 
Muhammad was alleged to have disappeared mysteriously, indeed 
miraculously, He also argued against various claims put forward 
on behalf of Ja'far, the brother of the leventh Imam, against the 
position ofaq-Tatarl and against various other views. ‘Che intellectual 
arguments for the new ImAmite position and the political skill of 
those who adopted it eventually led to its becoming the form of 
doctrine to which nearly all moderate Shiites adhered, 

It has also to be remembered that the political situation had 
greatly changed since the early ninth century, Al-Ma'min had 
wielded vast power; but his successors a century later were on the 
point of losing all their political power, Thus there would have been 
litle point merely in trying to replace the ‘Abbasids by ‘Alids; the 
Aesideratum was a different hind of ruler. It was now unrealistic to 
try to have the office of caliph interpreted in a more absolutist 
sense. So the ImAmites presumably acted in accordance with their 
Principle of taghya or concealing one’s true opinions, accepted the 
caliphs and sultans as de facto rulers in so far as they had power and 
then exerted whatever pressure they could on them, Belief in a 
hidden imam, even if this belief was expressed, was not a serious 
immediate threat to the régime, but in that it was the assertion of a 
social and political ideal it implied a criticism of actual cireumstances. 
More serious than this criticism, however, was the fact that by their 
doctrines the Imimites separated themselves from much of the 
Islamic community, The Sunnites aimed at being comprehensive 
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by accepting the four nghtly-gwded cal:phs and making the order 
of merit chronologtcal The ImAmutes, on the other hand, by reyect- 
ing the first three caliphs and many Companions were refusing to 
identify themselves with the Islamic community as a whole and 
were regarding themselves as superior to the ‘generality’ (‘emma), 
as they called the Sunnites © They were seermungly content to be a 
kind of permanent opposition Since what marked them off from 
the Sunnites was also to a great extent their theological views (as 
can be seen from the creed of Ibn-Babawayh), perhaps they mght 
be regarded as coming near to the modern view of religion as 
essentially a private and not a communal matter 

While an-Nawbakhu and others were elaborating the political 
and theological position of the ImAmntes, another scholar al-Kulim 
(d_ 939) was laying the foundations of Imamite or Ithnd‘asharite 
Jaw an his book Al-kdft ft ‘tlm ad-din (‘the sufficiency concerning the 
science of rcligion’) * This as a collection of over 15,000 Traditions 
Lach 1s provided with an tsnéd, but for Shi'ites the essential name 
an an tsnad 1s always that of an mam, even if the mam has heard 
the Tradition from an earher scholar It 1s noteworthy that the 
Imamutes should thus make use of Traditions (though of different 
ones from the Sunnites) and should make thar own collections 
This appears to be an adaptation to the central ImAmuite position 
of a distinctively Sunnite practice, an indication of how Sunnite (or 
perhaps Arab) conceptions had a dominant position in Islamic 
thought In some ways Imamute law was not unlike an additional 
Sunnite rite or madhhab, but doctrine kept the Imamutes separate 
Doubtless the success of Im4musm contributed to the growth of self- 
awareness among the Sunnites 
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The Maturing of Sunnite Theology 


1 
Ninth-century Sunnite theologians 

Most of what was written on early Islamic theology by occidentals 
up to the Second World War gives the rmpression that there was a 
rationalistic movement (the Mu‘tazilites) and an anti-rationalistic 
party (men like Ahmad ibn-Hanbal) but practically nothing else 
until al-Ash‘ari combined the doctrines of the latter with the methods 
of the former. The work that has appeared since 1945 has made 
clear how inaccurate this impression was. For one thing, as was seen 
in chapter 7, the rationalistic movement of Kalam was wider than 
the Mu'tazilite sect in the strict sense For another thing, throughout 
the ninth century there were a number of upholders of a conserva- 
tive doctrinal position who engaged in Kalam to some extent. Even 
an early Mutakallim like Dirir adopted a conservative position 
towards the doctrine of Qadar ; and, as will be seen presently, there 
were other ninth-century Mutakalliman who were still closer to 
standard Sunnism. The inaccurate impression probably came about 
through relying almost exclusively on Miu'tazilite and Ash‘arite 
sources and failing to realize that these were not concerned with the 
development of ideas, Actually al-Baghdadi in his Ugil ad-din had a 
Section on the Mutakallimiin of Ahl as-Sunna and a short list 
(which was in fact quoted by Wensinck, though for another 
Purpose) of early Mutakallimiin of Ah} al-Hadith 1 

The present chapter deals with those who were theologians in the 
Sense of propounding views on questions of doctrine, and is not con- 
fined to rationalistic theologians or Mutakallimin, It is indeed 
difficult to define Kalm exactly. One result of the long debate for 
and against the use of reasoning was that later theologians claim all 
Sorts of persons as forerunners. Among the names included by 
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al Baghdadi in his account of the Mutakallimin of Ahi as-Sunna are 
‘AIT ibn-Aby Talib, ‘Abd Allah sbn-‘Umar, ‘Umar 1bn-‘Abd-al- 
‘Aziz, al Hasan al Basri, az Zuhri, ash-Sha‘bi and Ja‘far as-Sadiq 

Abii-Hanifa and ash-Shafi': are included on the basis of certain of 
ther books, those of ash-Shafi'i being one affirming the exstence 
of prophethood against the Barahima and one refuting ‘the people 
of fancy’ The pages which follow will give a bnef account of those 
who appear to be the most influential in their contributions to the 
formulanon of Sunmite doctnne, regardless of whether they are 
described as Mutahallmiin or not The aim 1s to give a balanced 
Picture, not an exhaustive account The Jatter 1s indeed impossible 
at present, for there 1s a vast amount of maternal which has not been 
examuned from a developmental standpoint The ninth century 18 
here taken to include those who grew up in it and died before 950 

a) The aftermath of the Mtkna 

It was apparently through the Mahna or Inquisition and the questron. 
of the uncreatedness of the Qur’dn that many conservative theo 

logians became reconciled to the use of Kalam The men in al- 
Baghdady’s lists of early Sunnite Mutahalhmin are found to have 
been involved an discussi¢ns about the Qur’4n This1s not surprising, 
of course, since the Qur'an must have been in the centre of theo 

logical discussions from about 825 unul at least 875, 

One of the earhest was ‘Abd alAziz al-Makhi (d 849/54), who 
had heard Traditions from ash Shafi'i among others ? He argued 
with Bishr al Manst about the Qur’dn in the presence of al Ma’miin 
1n 824, apparently with some success He had made some study of 
the methods of Kalam, and was Jater presented as having vainly 
exhorted the Ahl al-Hadith to become fambhar with tools 
which would one day help them im their fight against their enemies 3 
Al Makhi had a distinguished pupil al-Husayn :bn-al-Fadl al- 
Bayali (Aba ‘Ah), who continued the interest mm Kalam The date 
of his death 1s not recorded, doubtless because he had been persuaded 
to settle in Nishapur by ‘Abd-AUah tbn-Talur (d 844), the 
governor of Khurasan He was specially renowned as a Qur’anic 
commentator and exegete, and it was said that with him the scholar- 
ship of Iraq had gone to Khurasan His political views were not 
unlike those of al-Ma’min, since he held that ‘AIT was superior but 
allowed the rmamate of the infenor (mafdul) * 

By the beginning of the reign of al-Mutawakkil many people were 
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heartily sick of the endless hair-splitting discussions about the 
Qur'an. Al-Mutawakkil was prevailed upon to forbid such dis- 
cussions —al-jidal (v.1. al-kalam) fi t-Qur'an. This attitude could be 
justified by reference to earlier scholars who through piety and 
scrupulosity adopted the view that such discussions were ‘innova- 
tion’. One of the first men to take this view appears to have been 
al-Khuraybi (‘Abd-Allah ibn-Dawiid; d. 828). He was widely 
accepted as a Tradhtionist, yet at the same time held views similar 
to those of Abii-Hanifa and the As’hab ar-Ra’y. Contemporaries of 
al-Mutawakkil who supported his prohibition of discussion about 
the Qur'an included Ya‘qib tbn-Shayba (d. 873/5)7 and Is’haq 
ibn-Abi-Isra’il_(d. 859). Both were given appointments by the 
caliph, as was also Bishr 1bn-al-Walid al-Kindi (d. 852), who under 
al-Ma’miin and al-Mu‘tasim had refused to declare that the Qur’an 
was created and had suffered somewhat, but who was now apparently 
ready to approve of the prohibition of discussion ® These men were 
sometimes known as the Waqifa (sc. in respect of the Qur’dn) on 
account of their wagf (or wugéf), ‘suspension of judgement’, 

The men just mentioned were primarily Traditionists and jurists. 
They are to be distinguished from another group sometimes also 
called Wagifa,'® but more accurately designated Lafziyya, who are 
interested rather in theology. The distinctive view of the Lafziyya 
was that, while the Qur’dn is uncreated, man’s /afz or ‘utterance’ of 
it when he recites it is created. Similar points may be made about 
a man’s remembering the Qur’an and still more clearly about his 
writing it, since the ink and paper must be created; but the lafz 
became the chief focus of attention, The question may have been 
suggested by the discussions of whether the words God addressed 
to Moses were his eternal speech, or it may have arisen spontaneously. 
In any case there is something paradoxical about the nature of 
speech or writing. When I read a letter from a friend, is my friend 
speaking to me and communicating with me? Does a Iong-dead 
author hke al-Ash‘ari communicate with me when I read his book? 
When I play a record of a speech by Sir Winston Churchill, do I 
hear him speaking? It was this paradox which the Lafgiyya were 
exploiting to parry and defeat the arguments of the Mu‘tazila and 
their like, and also to show other conservatives that the study of the 
Qur'an and Traditions led to questions which could only be dealt 
with by using words and conceptions which did not occur in either. 
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Ahmad xbn-Hanbal bitterly opposed the Lafziyya, whom he 
branded as ‘Jahmutes’, even more pernicious than those who merely 
said the Qur'an was created ? His venom was specially directed 
against the man whom he regarded as the fountatn-head of the doc- 
trine, al Husaynibn-‘Ah al-Karabist (d 859/62) ?3 Al-Karabis: was 
ajunst, orginally one of the Ahlar-Ra’y, but latterly a discrple of ash- 
Shafi: His doctrine of the fafz of the Qur’an shows that he was a 
Mutakallum at least to the extent of going beyond the range of 
questions explicitly mentioned in Qur'an and Tradition He played 
a part in the development of the critque of Traditions, and also 
wrote an account of heretical sects He was thus, despite the nick- 
name of ‘Jahmite’, not far from the central stream of Sunmte 
scholarshup 

Much the same 1s true of al-Muhasihi (al-Hanth sbn-Asad; 
d 857), except that his most influential works were in the mystical 
and ascetical field 14 He was a jurist of the Shafiite mte and a 
Traditionist, as well as a Mutakallim who wrote a Refutation of the 
Mutazila He 1s sometimes said to have held the doctrine of the 
lafz, but m a passage in his Kitab ar-ni‘aya he dissociates him- 
self from the doctrines of the created Qur’an, the wagf and the 
lafz 18 Though he was bitterly attacked by Ahmad ibn-Hanbal, 
this was for his general acceptance of the methods of Kalam, and. 
there does not appear to be any specific mention of the lefz 16 The 
bitterness of the attack was doubtless due to the fact that, apart from 
the ‘Jahmute Kalim’, which to Ahmad was the source of all evil, 
al-Muhasibt’s views were close to his own 

Rather different was another man, sometimes named as co- 
founder of the Lafayya along with al-Karabisi, (Muhammad ibn- 
Shyja') Ibn-ath Thalji (d 269/79) '7 He was a Hanafite junst and 
on good terms with various persons involved in the Mihna, such as 
the chief judge Ibn-Abi Du’ad and the governor of Baghdad from 
821 to 850 Is’hag ibn Ibrahim al-Mus‘abi He was an active 
opponent of Ahmad 1bn-Hanbal Though said to be inclined to 
Mu'tazhsm, he did not go so far as to say that the Qur’an was 
created but merely that it was muhdath, ‘onginated in time,’ that 1s, 
Kana ba'd an lam yakun, ‘tt exsted after it did not exist’, because he 
avoided the word ‘created’ he 1s reckoned to the Waquifa, but seems 
to be different from those mentioned above 1 This 1s not inconsistent 
with his having held the doctrine of the lafz 
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The great Traditionist al-Bukhari (d. 870) became involved in 
serious arguments about the fafz. When, after settling in Nishapur, 
he was charged with holding this doctrine, he reluctantly replied 
that his view was that ‘the Qur’an is the speech of God uncreated, 
the acts of men are created, and inquisition (imthdn) is heresy’; by 
‘inquisition’ he perhaps meant no more than further exploration of 
the subject.!9 This story has a ring of truth ; it is formally sound and 
avoids entanglement in the paradoxes of speech, yet it gives an 
envious rival (as defenders of al-Bukhari suggested) a slight ground 
for asserting that he held the doctrine of the Lafziyya. The charge 
of holding the doctrine of the fafz was also made, though not so 
publicly, against a distinguished Shafitite jurist and Traditionist, 
Muhammad ibn-Nasr al-Marwazi (d_ 906).?° It may be significant 
that, while he had many other teachers, he had for a time studied 
with al-Bukhari and had associated with al-Harith al-Muhasibi. 
That men Jike al-Bukhari and Muhammad 1bn-Nasr should even 
have come near holding the doctrine of the lafz indicates that the 
necessity for some Kalam was beginning to be accepted by many 
Traditionists and jurists despite the last-ditch opposition of Ahmad 
ibn-Hanbal. 

One sees the point on which Ahmad ibn-Hanbal insisted. When 
aman hears the Qur’an recited, what he hears is ‘the word of God’, 
Ahmad quoted a Qur’anic verse (9 6) which speaks of a man being 
granted protection ‘so that he may hear the word of God’.?! On the 
other hand, it is obvious that the reciting of the Qur’an is a temporal 
human act and so, according to Hanbalite views, created ; and the 
ink and paper ofa written Qur’an are created, There were numerous 
attempts to find a solution of these problems. Some unnamed 
Muttazilites distinguished between ‘the reciting’ (al-gira’a) and 
‘what is recited’ (al-maqri’), making the first a human act and the 
second a divine act ;?? this fits in with the Mu‘tazilite view that the 
Qur’4n is created, but the passive connotations of ‘recited’ rather 
conflict with the Sunnite idea that the Qur’an is ‘God speaking’, and 
the distinction was not much used. 

Among other Mu'tazilites who discussed the question the two 
Ja‘fars propounded an interesting view. They agreed that what is 
written, remembered and (when someone recites) heard is indeed 
the Qur’an, and they justified this assertion by the ordinary use 
of language (as we might say of our record ‘This is Sir Winston 
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speaking on such an occaston’) They went on, however, to state that 
whats heard ‘ts the Qur’an’ in the sense that st 1s a Arkaya, ‘umatation’ 
or rather ‘reproduction’ of the Qur’an and a mithl, perhaps ‘likeness’ 
of it 23 Ibn-Kullab {to be described presently), roughly a contem- 
porary of the two Ja‘fars, held a similar view, except that he said 
that the speech of God 1s a ‘single meaning’ (ma‘nd wahtd) subsist 
ing in him, and that the sounds and letters are a ‘copy’ or ‘trace’ 
(rasm) of it and an ‘expression’ (‘:béra) of it ?# The same point 1s 
made in the anonymous Hanafite document known as Wastyyat 
Abi Hamfa This avoids all mention of the /afz, but adnuts that the 
pen, paper and writing are created At the same time 1t mamtatns 
that the writing, letters, words and verses are a dalla, an ‘indication’ 
or ‘manifestation’, of the Qur’4n to meet human needs #5 This 
makes it probable that the HWasiyya represents the opimons of 
Hanafite contemporanes of the men just mentioned In contrast to 
thus a rather later Hanafite document, Al figh a! akbar H, does not 
mention anything hike frkdya or dalala, but allows without hesttation. 
that ‘our /afz of the Qur’4n 1s created, our wnting of it 1s created, 
and our reciting of it 1s created, whereas the Qur’dn is not 
created’ 76 
This readiness to accept Kalam and the conclusions to which 
it leads was characteristic of only part of the Hanafite school The 
contrast 1s clearly seen in the creed of at Tahawi (d 933) Like the 
‘Waaqifa he 1s not prepared to go beyond the terms used in Qur’an 
and Tradition So all he says (§9) ts 
We do not debate abont the Qur’dn, but know that itss the 
speech of the Lord of the worlds, the Faithful Spint brought 
xt down and taught rt to Muhammad, the Prince of the first 
and the last No speech of creatures equals the speech of God 
We do not say (sc we deny) it 1s created, and we do not 
oppose the body of the Mushms 27 
Al Ash‘an, despite his acceptance of Kalam, 1s reluctant to consider 
the question of the lafz—doubtless because of his admuration for 
Ahmad :bn-Hanbal In the creed m the Iéana (§23) he merely says 
that the Qur’an 1s the uncreated speech of God In the creed in the 
Magalat (§22) he goes a ttle further, but still does not commit 
himself 
They (Ahi al-Hadith wa-s-Sunna) hold that the Qur’an 1s 
the wnertwad speech of Ged As fer the disvossien (kali 
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about the wagf (suspension of judgement) and the fef¢, he 

who holds the /afz or the wagfis a heretic in their view. One 

does not say that the lafg of the Qur’in is either created or 

uncreated.?® 
Despite this caution on the part of al-Ash‘ari himself his followers 
are found pursuing the line of thought introduced by Ibn-Kullib 
and his hke. Al-Baqillani (d. 1013) defined speech as ‘a meaning 
(ma'nd) subsisting in the soul (nqfs)’, while for al-Juwayni ‘the 
affirmation of the specch subsisting in the soul’ was a point on which 
he opposed the Mu'tazilites;?9 they also use such terms as fbdra and 
dalala. Michel Allard regards this conception of the kaldm nafsi as 
developing from al-Ash‘ar!’s insistence on the unity of the Qur’in 
(a point in which he differed fiom the Hanbalites), and not as a 
new departure, 3° 

b) The Hanafites 

It is convenient to speak about the Hanafites as a distinct group or 
school although at first—probably until after 850—there was no 
clear line ofdemarcation. It was noted above (chapter 7, §1) that there 
was a similar vagueness about the term Ahl ar-Ra’y, which was also 
applied to the followers of Abii-Hanifa. OF the earlier scholars to 
whom notices are given by Ibn-Abi-l-Walt’ in Aljatedhir al-mudi’a 
Si fabagat al-Hanafyya some, though holding views akin to those of 
Abi-Hanifa, do not appear to haye studied under him or his im- 
mediate disciples, It seems likely that, until the Shafitite school took 
shape, most scholars of Iraq who used rational methods, even to a 
slight degree, were reckoned as Hanafites. Consequently there were 
differing and even opposed strands of thought among the Hanafites, 
Unfortunately the development of the Hanafite school has not been 
fully studied, and the biographical notices, though numerous, are 
tantalizingly inadequate. Thus all that can be done here is to give 
some brief indications. 

The elaboration of Hanafite jurisprudence owed much to certain 
disciples of the master, chiefly Abi-Yiisuf (d. 798) and Muhammad 
ibn-al-Hasan ash-Shaybini (d. 805 or later), and to a lesser extent 
abLirlw'i (d. 819}. Lack of these men seers to have had his twn 
disciples, but there was some ‘cross-fertilization’, and the lines of 
‘intellectual affiliation’ are not clear. In any case attitudes to Kalim 
and the Mihna—the matters of chief concern in the present context 
~—did not coincide with group allegiance in jurisprudence. Thus 
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Bishr al Maras: incurred the anger of his master Abo-Yusuf because 
he engaged in Kalam and beheved im the createdness of the Qur'an 
(p 198 above) Because the Hanafites are upholders of ra’y, 11 1s 
not surprising to find that many of them sided with the calphal 
government in the Mibna, even to the extent of talung an actne 
part It is more surprising to find some who vehemently opposed 
official doctrine Among the latter were Bishr ibn al-Walid al- 
Kind: (d 852), who has been mentioned above (p 281), Abu 
Hassin az Zxyaci (d 856), al Hasan 1bn Hammad as-Sayjda,2? 
and Nu‘aym ibn Hammad (d 842/3) 33 On the other hand, of the 
yudges who administered the Mihna the chief gadi Ahmad 1bn-Abi 
Du’ad was reckoned a Hanafite,34 as well as ‘Abd ar-Rahman 
abn Is’haq 35 Ibn-Abi] Layth,3* Muhammad 1bn-Samma‘a,37 
*Ubayd Allah ibn Ahmad,* al Hasan ibn ‘Ah abn al Ja‘d,?? and 
‘Abd-Allah ybn-\{uhammad al Khaly: “A grandsonof Abi Hanifa, 
Isma'il bn Hammad who was also a yudge, accepted the doctrine 
of the created Qur’dn shortly before hus death 1n 827 42 

From the standpoint of present study the most snteresting matenal 
about the Hanafites 1s xn the creda! statements mentioned in the 
previous subsection and in chapter 5 At Tahawi may be regarded 
as continuing the views of men lke Bishr ibn-al-Wahd al Kandi 
The two anonymous creeds, on the other hand, come from circles 
more favourable to Kalam The V1 asyy¢ appears to belong to the 
years round about 850, but with the evidence at present available 
it would be hazardous to guess at the name of its author Al figh 
al-akbar IT 1s later in view of the changed emphasis im the article 
about the Qur’an and the more developed doctane of God’s 
attributes There are resemblances between certain articles and 
passages in al-Matundy’s Aitab af-taxfid,*? but they are not exact 
parallels, and there are diffierences between this creed and other 
works ascribed to al Maturid: 

c) thn Aullab and al Qalann 

Possibly the most influential of the Mutaallmun of the period of 
the Mihna was Ibn-Kullab (‘Abd Allah ibn-Sa‘id), who deed 
shortly after 854 and about whose exact name there 1s some dispute “3 
He 1s reckoned as a Shafi‘ite, though hus teachers are not named 
Al Baghdadh says that ‘Abd al-"Aziz al Malta was hus pupil,“4 but 
thus seems doubtful, since the two were roughly contemporanes He 
may, however, have been influenced by Ibn Kullab, since both are 
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said to have argued against the Mu'tazilites at the court of al- 
Ma’miin. In particular Ibn-Kullab argued against ‘Abbad ibn- 
Sulayman. It may he significant that al-Ash‘ari in the Magdlat 
several times mentions Sulayman ibn-Jarir the Zaydite in close 
proximity to Ibn-Kullab,4’ and that his associate al-Qalanisi 
approved of the distinctive Zaydite doctrine of the ‘imamate of the 
inferior’ (mafdul).“¢ Ibn-Kullab’s chief contribution to Kalim, 
however, was his clahoration of the doctrine of the attributes (si/ét) 
of God. He asserted that for each name such as ‘powerful’, ‘knowing’, 
‘eternal’, there was an attribute of ‘power’, ‘knowledge’ or ‘eternity’. 
Some of the reports use as an alternative to gifa the term ma‘nd 
(which here might perhaps be rendered ‘hypostatic quality’), but 
one cannot be certain that Ibn-Kullab himself used this term. These 
attributes were ‘not God and not other than God’. Among them he 
seems to have distinguished between ‘active’ and ‘essential’ attri- 
Dbutes (sifdt al-fi'l; sufat an-nafs or adh-dhat).47 Ibn-Kullab applied 
this view as widely as possible, though he was not prepared to say 
that God was ‘existent’ by ‘existence’ (mauyid, wujid), Others 
stopped short of saying God was ‘enduring’ by ‘enduringness’ 
(bagin, baga’), ‘eternal’ by ‘eternity’ and the like; but eventually 
there was wide agreement among Ash’‘arites and others that there 
were seven ‘essential’ attributes ; knowledge, power, will, life, speech, 
hearing, secing. This aspect of Sunnite dogma may be regarded as 
largely due to Ibn-Kullab. 

In several passages al-Ash‘ari speaks of ‘the associates of Ibn- 
Kullab’, but mentions no names. In the Uyil of al-Baghdadi, how- 
ever, the name of al-Qalanist (or Abti--‘Abbas al-Qalanisi) is more 
often than not associated with that of Ibn-Kullab as holding the 
same or very similar views,4* Several men called al-Qalanisi are 
known, but it has been shown that the man whose views resembled 
those of Tbn-Kullab must be Ahmad ibn-‘Abd-ar-Rahmin ibn- 
Khalid, roughly a contemporary of al-Ash‘ari.4? The man with 
whom we are concerned may even have been a little older than 
al-Ash'ari, for it is reported that he was ‘the imam of the Abl as- 
Sunna’ in the time of one Abi-‘Ali ath-Thaqafi who died in 939.59 
He was sufficiently important for the later Ash‘arite Ibn-Fiirak 
{d. 1015) to write a book entitled ‘The Difference between the two 
Shaykhs, af-Qafanisi and al-Ash‘ari'3! A}-Baghdadi speaks of him 
with great respect as ‘our shaykh’,$2 and even as apparently the 
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leader of a group of Ash‘antes—‘al Qalanis: and those of our 
associates who followed him’ 53 
These facts throw an interesting light on the intellectual history 
of al Ash‘ari and his school They further i]luminate two important 
statements about the ‘conversion’ of al Ash‘ar. 
unt it came to ‘Abd Allah 1bn Sa‘id al Kullabi Aba I 
‘Abbas al Qalamsi and al Hanth ibn Asad al Muhsin, 
these were of the ‘old school’ (jumlat as salaf), but they 
engaged in the science of Kalam and defended the doctrines 
of the old school by arguments from Kalam and proofs from 
fundamentals (barahin usulyya) Thus they continued to 
wnite and teach unul there occurred a dispute between 
Abu I Hasan al Ash‘an and his teacher about the question 
of the good and the best (sc whether God does what 1s best 
for men etc), the two became enemies and al Ash‘an 
joined this group and supported their view by the methods of 
Kalam, and that became a madhhab {? acceptable system of 
doctrine) for the Ahl as Sunna wa | Jama‘a %4 
(Al Ash'an) was a Hanafite mm (legal) madhhab and a 
Mu'tazhte im Kalam He was the foster son of Abii Alt 
al Jubba1 and the latter brought him up and taught him 
jurisprudence and Kalam Afterwards he separated from 
Abu ‘Ab because of something which occurred between them 
and was drawn to Ibn Kullab and his like, abandoning the 
principles of the Mu‘tazila and adopting a madhhab for 
himself 5 
It would thus appear that in the movement among the main body 
of Sunnites for the acceptance of Kalam a central place was taken 
by Ibn Kullab Al Muhasib: was possibly more influential than 1 
indicated by the matenal here considered *6 The views of these men 
were then continued in a group of which the leader was al Qalansss, 
and it was doubtless with this group that al Ash‘ari associated when 
he abandoned the Mu‘tazilites If one adopts the hypothesis that 
the first volume of the Magalat represents the author’s views before 
his ‘conversion’, then he was already farmbar with some of the 
doctrines of this group A man of his mtellectual stature, however, 
would not long be content with following others, and at vanous 
points he adopted views of kus own He must have remained on 
irrenuily terms, Avwever, wich the group of Sunmte Xfutakaiimun 
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and been regarded as one of them. It seems likely that it was as a 
result of the book of Ibn-Farak mentioned above that the Sunnite 
Mutakallimiin of Iraq came to regard themselves as the followers of 
al-Ash‘ari rather than of al-Qalanisi—al-Baghdadi, though he died 
some twenty years after Ibn-Firak, is thus still following an older 
pattern in regarding al-Qalanist as one of their shaykhs. (Much of 
our information about al-Ash‘ari and the early Mutakallimin seems 
to have come from a lost work of Ibn-Firak called Tabagdt al- 
mutokallimiin.47) 

Among other scholars who may have belonged to this group are 
Dawid ibn-‘Ali al-Isbahani (d. 884), the founder of the Zahirite 
legal rite,?* and al-Junayd (d. g10), the :mportant sifi.? The 
latter, whatever his precise attrtude to Kalam, certainly made no 
distinctive contributions in this field. Dawid ibn-‘Ali devoted most 
of his wriungs to legal questions, but there 1s attnbuted to him a 
critique of Ibn-Kullab’s doctrine of the attributes. He objected to 
saying that God is hearing and seeing by a hypostatized ‘hearing’ 
and ‘sight’, because the Qur’an only says God 1s ‘hearing’, ‘seeing’, 
and does not mention the other 6 

da) fbn-Karrém 

In the development of theology in the lands to the east of Iraq an 
important part was played by Ibn-Karram (Abi-'Abd-Allah 
Mubammad).*! (The correct spelling is possibly Karam or even 
Kiram, but the usual form is retained here.) He studied at Nishapur, 
Balkh, Merv and Herat, and then for five years at Mecca. About 844 
he was in Jerusalem, where he built a khdngah (monastery ).°? On 
returning to the east he conducted a preaching mission which gained 
him many disciples, but which was opposed by some rulers so that 
he spent eight years in prison (857 to 865). On his release he set out 
again for Jerusalem, where he died in 869. He had numerous 
followers in various regions, especially in those parts of Khurasan 
which looked to Nishapur as their intellectual capital. In this latter 
area the movement was a popular one, and by the second half of the 
tenth century had become a political force of some importance. In 
this period the Karramites play a part in several events mentioned 
in general histories, Karramite doctrine had official support from the 
sultan Mahmiid of Ghazna (998-1030). By t100 the Karramites 
had lost most of their political influence, but the sect continued to 
exist at least into the thirteenth century. 
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The maternal about the doctrines of the Karramites comes from 
opponents and 3s difficult to interpret It 1s also difficult to Lnow 
how much goes back to Ibn-Karram himself, and how much was 
due to disciples at a later date Massgnon says that Karramism 
attracted Hanafites who were opposed to Mu'tazilte teaching, 
and the Mu‘tazihtes and Ash'antes regarded it as a form of taysim 
and tashbth (corporealism, anthropomorplusm) Ibn Karram cer- 
tainly scems to have used yrsm of God in much the same way as 
Hisham ibn-al Hakham (p 188), and the Karramtes are said to 
have been forced to keep to this term by their adherents from the 
ordinary people, though their scholars would have preferred yawhar 
Long discussions are also recorded of the anthropomorphic terms 
in the Qur’an, espectally God’s being seated on the throne, but the 
aim of the Karramtes in these discussions 1s not clear It was 
probably on points such as these that other Hanafites opposed the 
Karramates, e g Abii-Bakr as-Samarqandi (d 881, but also said to 
be of the generation of al-Matund:) © It seems hkely (as Allard 
suggests) that the Hanafite intellectual development which cul- 
munated in al Maturid: owed much to the opposition of the Kar 
ramates Ibn Karram 1s not mentioned by name in Attab at-taw hed, 
but his doctrine of iman 1s criticized 65 

Despite concessions made to the conservatsm of the ordinary man 
the Karramuites dealt with some questions of Kalam In particular, 
as part of the discussion of God’s attnbutes, they wrestled with the 
problem of the relation of the temporal and the eternal Where 
others distinguished between essentual and active attributes and held 
that the latter were not eternal (since God could not properly be 
called creator, for example, untl he had im fact created), the 
Karramutes held that the active attributes also must be eternal 
‘They argued that God had the name of ‘creator’ (khalig) even when. 
‘creation’ (or ‘creatures’—khalg) chd not exist, and that this was 
in virtue of an attribute of ‘creatorness’ (or ‘creativity’ —khahgyya), 
which was ‘power over creation’ (qudra ‘ala I-khalg) ‘They further 
insisted that the creation of any body required the ongination or 
oveurrence (huduth) of several accidents (a'rdd) in the essence of 
God, such as the willing of the origination of that onginated-thing 
(hadith) and lus saying to it ‘Be’ 6° From the bnef notices it 15 
difficult to see all the amplications of this theory, but it seems to have 
a measure of coherence 
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a) Ahmad :bn-Hanbal, more fully Abu ‘Abd Allah Ahmad ibn- 
Muhammad xbn Hanbal ash Shaybam, was born in Baghdad in 
780 and died there in 855 © He studied jurisprudence and Tradi- 
tuons in Baghdad, and also travelled to Kufa, Basra, the Hyaz, the 
Yemen and Syria His insistence that the Qur’&n is the uncreated 
speech of God and his resistance to the offical polcy durmg the 
period of the Inquisition have already been mentioned After the 
reversal of the policy of the Mihna al Mutawaklul tned to gain his 
support, but he scems to have been too old to play an active part in 
affairs Although he rejected the ratronal methods of the Mutakal 
lumun and msisted on denving religious doctrines and legal rules 
solely from the Qur’an and the Traditions, he was clearly a man of 
powerful intellect capable of adopting a coherent view in matters of 
great complexity Because he objected m principle to systematiza- 
tion his doctrinal views have come to us in vanous forms To give 
some idea of hus position there follows an abbreviated translatron of 
the text called ‘Agida J by Henn Laoust 7° 

1) Iman 1s word and act and intenuon and holding to the Sunna 
Iman mcreases and decreases There 1s sstithna’ (saying ‘I am a 
behever if God will’) 1n respect of rman, but the sstithnd 1s not doubt 
but only an old custom (sunna madiya) among scholars 

2) The Qadar (determmation), the good of it and the evil of it, 
the little of at and the much of it, as from God, no one 
opposes God’s will, nor transgresses his decree (gada’), but all 
(men) come to what he has created them for This as yustice 
from him Adultery, theft, wine dnniing, murder, consuming 
unlawful wealth, idolatry and all sins are by God’s determination 
and decree 

3) We do not bear watness of any of the people of the Qubla that he 
1s in Hell for an evil he has done, unless there 1s a Tradition about 
that we do not bear witness of any that he 1s in Paradise for a 
good he has done unless there 1s a Tradition about that 

4) The calhphate 1s in Quraysh so long as there are two men 
(alive) The Jihad 1s valid with the amams, whether they act 
yustly or evilly ‘The Friday worship, the (celebration of the) 
two Feasts, and the Pilgrimage (are observed) with the authorities 
(sultan), even sf they are not upright, just and pious ‘Taxes (sadagat, 
Kharaj, etc ) are paid to the commanders (umara’), whether they 
deal justly or wickedly Those to whom God has entrusted your 
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affairs are to be followed . . . and not opposed by your sword... . 
To keep aloof (from both sides) in civil war (fina) is an old custom 
whose observance is obligatory. 

5) Hold back from the people of the Qibla, and do not call any of 
them an unbeliever on account of asin . . . unless there is a Tradition 
about it. 

6) The one-eyed Dajjal will undoubtedly appear. . . . The punish- 
ment of the tomb is a reality . .. and the basin (Aazd) of Muhammad 
... and the bridge (sirdt) . .. and the balance (mizén) . . . and the 
trumpet (sir)... and the guarded tablet (al-lauh al-mahfiiz) . . - 
and the pen (galam) ... 

7) The intercession (shafa‘a) on the day of resurrection is a reality. 
People (gam) will intercede for others, and they will not come into 
Hell. Some will come out from Hell by intercession. Some will come 
out from Hell after entering it and spending in it what time God 
willed. . .. Some will be in it eternally, namely, the polytheists and 
those who deny and disbelieve in God. 

8) Paradise and Hell and what they contain are already created. 
God created them, and created creatures for them. Neither they nor 
what is in them will ever disappear. 

9) He created seven heavens . . . and seven earths . . . and the 
throne (‘arsh) . . . and the sedile (kurst) .. . 

10) The Qur’an is the speech of God by which he speaks. It is not 
created. He who holds that the Qur'an is created is a Jahmite and 
unbeliever. He who holds the Qur’an is the speech of God and sus- 
pends judgement (wagafa) and does not say ‘not created’, is worse 
than the first. He who holds our utterance and reading of it are 
created, while the Qur’an is the speech of God, is a Jahmite ... 
11) Vision is from God and is a reality. When the recipient sees 
something in a dream, which is not a jumble, and tells it to a scholar 
truthfully and the scholar interprets it by the correct principle 
without distortion, then the vision is a reality... 

12) The good qualities (makdsin) of the Companions of the Mes- 
senger of God, all of them together, are to be mentioned, and their 
bad qualities are not to be mentioned . . . 

13) The best (khayr) of the community after the Prophet is Abi- 
Bakr, then ‘Umar, then ‘Uthman, then ‘Ali. Some suspended judge- 
ment about ‘Uthmin. . . . After these four the Companions of the 
Messenger of God are the best of the people. No one may mention 
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their evil qualities, nor accuse any of them of something shameful or 
some defect He who does this must be punsshed by the government 


(sultan) 
14) He (? one) recognizes that the Arabs have nghts and excellence 
and precedence (? in Islam), and he loves them and does not 


follow the view of the Shu‘ibites 

15) He who forbids earnings and trading 1s 1gnorant and in 
error 

16) Religion 1s only the book of God, the dthdr (sayings or acts of 
pious men), the sunan (standard practices), and sound narratives 
from reliable men about recognized sound valid Traditions { akhbar), 
confirming one another until that ends with the Messenger of 
God and his Companions and the Followers and the Followers of the 
Followers, and after them the recognized imams (s¢ scholars) who 
are taken as exemplars, who hold to the Sunna and keep to the 
athay, who do not recognuze heresy and are not accused of falsehood 
or of divergence (from one another) They are not upholders of 
gids (analogical reasoning ) and ra’y, for giyas 1 religion as worthless, 
and ra’y 1s the same and worse The upholders of ra’y and giyas 1n 
religion are heretical and in error, except where there 1s an athar 
from any of the earher reliable imams 

17) He who supposes that tagld (following an authonty) 1s not 
approved and that hrs religion 1s not thus followmg anyone — only 
wants to invalidate the athar and to weaken knowledge and the 
Sunna, and to stand 1solated in ra’y and Kalam and heresy and 
divergence (from others) 

Several of these articles are the outcome of the major debates 
described in earher chapters, and need no further comment, ¢ g 
§x (sman), §2 (the Qadar), §3 ( ? question of ya’), §5 (anti Khan- 
pite), §7 (intercession), §10 (the Qur’én), $13 (order of excellence) 
Law abidingness (§4) had long been a characteristic of the ‘general 
rehgious movement’ out of which the Ah! al-Hadith grew, and so 
also had been acceptance of popular eschatological behefs (§ 6) 
The article about Paradise and Hell (§8) 1s directed against certain 
‘Jahmute’ views 7 It 1s unusual in a creed to find an ant: Shu‘ibite 
article ike §r4 The excessive asceticism attacked in §15 1s also 
mentioned by al-Ash‘ar: 72 The insistence on respect for all Com- 
panions (§§12, 13) 1s directed against forms of Sh‘ism which help 
that most of the Companions disobeyed Muhammad in not accept- 
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ing ‘Ali as his successor; the reliability of the Companions was a 
necessary part of the structure of Tradition. It is noteworthy that 
Abmad ibn-Hanbal also gives a place to the recognized outstanding 
scholars of later generations by his references to dthar (sing. athar) 
in §§16, 17; the word here apparently means stories about Muslims 
other than Muhammad,’ so that the articles are emphasizing the 
emerging consensus of the Community as witnessed by the views of 
the leading ulema. 

A specially important feature of this creed is its discussion of 
methodological questions in §§16, 17. The reasons for Ahmad ibn- 
Hanbal’s rejection of gids and ra'y are elucidated by Michel 
Allard’s study of the reasons for the opposition to al-Ash‘ari by 
contemporary Hanbalites.?# Reasoning in jurisprudence proceeds 
from a ‘positive hierarchy of facts’, namely, accepted rules and Tradi- 
tions ; but in theology there is no such hierarchy and the Mutakallum. 
tends to argue from an analogy between God and created beings ; 
thus from the fact that intelligently constructed human artefacts 
imply that the constructor has knowledge al-Ash‘ari argues to a 
similar relationship between the world and God’s hnowledge.?5 For 
the Hanbalites this procedure is fashbih, ‘anthropomorphism’. (They 
rebut the accusation of fashbih made against themselves by holding 
that the anthropomorphic terms of the Qur’in are to taken bi 
Ua kayf or ‘amodally’.) In short Ash‘arite Kalam is to be condemned 
on two counts ; it falls into tashbih ; and it abandons the primacy of 
Qur’dn and Tradition, together with the body of accepted inter- 
pretations of these. On both counts the Hanbalites might be said to 
be defending objectivity against a growing subjectivity. In accor- 
dance with the attitude to Kaldm there is no discussion in this creed. 
of the many questions about the attributes of God which were exer- 
cising the Mutahallimiin (though there are some bare statements 
about what he knows and about his speech).76 The question of the 
utterance (lafz, gird’a) of the Qur’in goes beyond the Qur’inic 
terms in the direction of Kalam, but it does not involve faskbih, 

8) Ibn-Quipba (Abi-Muhammad ‘Abd-Allah ibn-Muslim ibn- 
Qutayba ad-Dinawari), a man of letters even more than a theo- 
logian, was born at Kufa in 828 and died at Baghdad in 889.77 
From 851 to 870 he was gadt of Dinawar in Kurdistan, but from 
871 until his death he devoted himself to teaching. His views, which 
were close to those of Ahmad iba-Hanbol, were in favour with the 
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government after the change of policy at the beginning of the ragn 
of al-Mutawakkil Yet he did not regard himself as a disciple of 
Ahmad ibn-Hanbal, and was less ngid on the question of the laf¢ of 
the Qur'an He considered that he belonged to the As’hab al- 
Hadith, and that Ahmad 1bn-Hanbal was only one of at least a 
dozen distrngwshed scholars of this party 7 He 1s thus interesting as 
representing the views of the group before the dominant position of 
Ahmad 1bn Hanbal had been generally recogmzed 

At one point he grves a bref statement of the creed of the As’hab 
al Hadith 7° 

All the As’hab al Hadith agree that 
1) What God wills comes to be, and what he does not will does not 
come to be 
2) He1s the creator of good and evil 
3) The Qur'an is the speech of God not created 
4) God will be seen on the day of resurrection 
5) The two shaykhs (Abu Bakr and ‘Umar) have precedence 
6) They believe in the punishment of the tomb 

They do not differ in these principles Whoever diverges from 
them in any of these (ports), they repudiate, hate, regard as heretical 
and heep away from They differ only in respect of the utterance of 
the Qur'an, because of ats obscurity They all agree that 
7) The Qur'an in every circumstance, recited, written, heard, 
remembered, 1s uncreated 

This 1s the consensus (1ymd") 
A longer though sumilar creed, but with a few vanations, 1s found in 
a work called the Wasy3a or ‘Testament’ ascribed to Ibn Qutayba 
‘The work 1s almost certainly not by htm, but may be by his son or 
grandson Besides the creed the work contains a sufi homily, and 
there are even traces of siifi ideas im the discussion of the creed *° 
Though not authentic, the work 1s evidence for the attrtude of some 
of the Abl al-Hadith in the early tenth century 

Ibn Qutayba was accused of beng 2 Karramute by al Bayhaqu 
(d_ 1066), but an examunation of his works gives ample ground for 
rejecting the accusation ®! Thus a reference to emda in his book on 
contradictory Traditions makes it clear that he did not restrict at to 
outward profession as did Ibn-Karram *? 
) Other Hanbaltes m the period up to 950 include (Aba Bakr 
Ahmad ibn-Muhammad) al Khallal (d_923)®3 and (Abu Muham- 
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mad al-Hasan ibn-‘Ali) al-Barbahari (d. 941).8¢ The distinctive 
feature of the creed of al-Khallal as it is contained in his Kitab al- 
jam is that he pays special attention to the political aspect. Al- 
Barbahari was a fiery personality and somewhat of a demagogue, 
whose influence was probably behind some of the civil disturbances 
in Baghdad at this time. His views are preserved in his Kttdb as- 
sunna, which is found in the Tabagat of Ibn-Abi-Ya‘li, and are 
similar to those of his master.5 

8) The great historian and Qur’dn-commentator (Abé-Ja‘far 
Muhammad ibn-Jarir ibn-Yazid) af-Tabari (d. 923)® is not 
reckoned a Hanbalite, but in his creed he expressly follows Ahmad 
ibn-Hanbal’s view of the lafz.87 On the other hand, he was bitterly 
opposed by some Hanbalites in the last year or so of his life, perhaps 
because in his commentary he had made some concessions to 
Mu'tazilite views. It is certain that some persons believed him to have 
sympathies with Shi‘ism, but the accusation appears to be false,*# 
though it was given verisimilitude by the existence of an Imamite 
scholar of almost the same name, Abii-Ja‘far Muhammad ibn-Jarir 
ibn-Rustam at-Tabari.®? 

«) A view similar to that of at-Tabari was held by (Muhammad 
ibn-Is'haq) ibn-Khuzayma (d. 924), whose Kitab at-Tawhid has been 
published.9° 


The scholars described in this chapter so far are all Sunnite theo- 
logians of the period up to 950. They illustrate the variety and Jack 
of homogeneity in Sunnism at this period, and also the extent to 
which there were Sunnite Mutakallimiin before al-Ash‘ari. 
2 
The Silver Age of Mu'tazilism 

‘The Golden Age of Mu‘tazilism was the period of the great Mu'tazi- 
lites (studied in an earlier chapter) and the immediately following 
years when the government of the caliphate officially adopted at 
Teast some aspects of Mu'‘tazilite doctrine. In contrast to this the 
period up to the death of Abi-Hashim in 933 is a Silver Age in 
which the zest and excitement of the previous period had been lost 
and thinkers, instead of exploring fresh fields, were seeking to 
introduce greater refinement into the answers to old questions. It 


will pees to consider one or two of the leading Mu'tazilites of the 
period. ‘ 
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a) ALZubbas 

Abi-‘Ali Muhammad abn-‘Abd al-Wahhab al Jubba’1 was born at 
Jubba m Khuzistan, and studied at Basra under the head of the 
Mut'tazila there, ash-Shahhim,®! who had succeeded his master 
Abi l-Hudhayl In turn al-Jubba‘: succeeded ash-Shahham on the 
latter’s death about 880 or 8g0 No work of al-Jubba’1 has survived, 
but al Ash‘ari and other writers have reported on his views He died 
an g15 9 

One aspect of the thought of al Jubba’1 1s a tendency towards the 
recovery of the prumitrve realization of God’s omm:potence and 
inscrutability God 1s not bound by human conceptions of yustice 
and inyustice, but only by what 1s mvolved mm his own wisdom, 
namely, that his operations shall not be selfstultrfying So in 
al Jubba’l’s view God 1s not bound to do what 1s best (astak) for 
men 1n all respects but only in respect of religion , in this he opposed 
those Mu‘tazilites of Baghdad who held that God always does what 
as best for men 3 He does what as best for them in rehgron because 
he has commanded them to have fatth and lus command would be 
stultified unless he did such things as sending prophets to them 

Connected with this 1s the conception of a ‘favour’ or ‘grace’ 
(lutf, sometumes Latifa) which God may give to men Al Jubbai 
believes that God has such ‘graces’, but a ‘grace’ would not be 
effective in the case of a man of whom God knew that he would 
never believe—presumably because in this case to bestow a ‘grace’ 
would contradict God's own knowledge On the other hand, in the 
case of the man whom God knew to be capable of believing without 
‘grace’, to bestow on him ‘grace’ would reduce his reward, since he 
would now beheve without effort, yet al-Jubba’: thought that it 
was fitting for God to bestow ‘grace’ here and thereby make this 
man equal to one of whom it was known that he would never believe 
without ‘grace’ * This hne of thought appears to be connected 
with the story of ‘the three brothers’, which wall be mentioned in the 
account of the conversion of al Ash‘ari In other words al-Jubba’1 
1s moving away from the older Mu'tazihte (and Kharyite) way of 
thinking, by which there was a fixed scheme of future rewards and 
pumshments and, since all men had equal opportunities, a man’s 
final destiny depended on the degree of his own moral effort 
Al Jubb’: saw that the details of God's dealings with men 
cannot be rationally explained Self-consistence requires that God 
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should do certain good things for men but beyond what he is in any 
sense obliged to do he shows much kindness to men. This is tafaddul 
on his part-—a conception to which al-Jubba’i gives prominence — 
that is, unmerited benevolence and generosity. This further implies 
a recognition of man’s weakness and his inability fully to earn the 
reward of Paradise by his striving. 

Among the fullest reports preserved by al-Ash'ari are those of al- 
Jubba’r’s views on the attributes of God. Where Abii-l-Hudhay! had 
said ‘God is knowing with a knowledge which is his essence’, al- 
Jubb2’i objected to the term ‘knowledge’ here and merely said that 
God is knowing by his essence. He dealt with the other essential 
attributes similarly. He accepted the distinction between essential 
attnbutes and active attmbutes (sefat adh-dhat, sifat al-fi'l or al-af*al), 
the latter being the attributes or names connected with God’s 
temporal activity ; and he tried to make the distinction more precise 
and give exact definitions of the two classes. When he considered the 
applicability or non-apphcability to God of various names, he did 
not make occurrence in the Qur’dn a criterion but judged the 
question on rational and philological grounds. Thus he held that the 
word “agil, ‘intelligent’ (from ‘agi, ‘intelligence’ ), could not properly 
be used of God because the root suggested a hindrance or impedi- 
ment, as in ‘tal, ‘the tether of a camel’, and God was not subject to 
hindrance or impediment. 

The general effect of this account of the attributes is the negative 
one of shutting man off from any real knowledge of God. Though 
the human mind takes each attribute or name as different from the 
others, it does not follow that there is any difference in God; and 
therefore aff that the names tell us is that God is. This appears to be 
the interpretation of al-Jubba’i’s assertion that ‘the wagf is the sifa 
and the tasmiya is the ism’, that is, ‘the describing is the ‘‘attribute” 
and the naming is the name’.%* The discussion about what names 
may properly be applied to God is not about the reality of God but 
about the coherence of the human language applied to God. After 
noting the subtlety of the reasoning in this account and its non- 
recognition of the authority of the Qur’an, Michel Allard remarks: 

The dominant impression received from reading the pages 
of al-Jubb2'i consecrated to the problem of the divine attri- 
butes is that in these pages the writer is not addressing anyone, 
that he is not trying to convince but to demonstrate; the 
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impression 1s unavordable that the reality of both God and 

man has been so stenhzed and desiccated that rt has become 

fit material for all sorts of rational operations there 1s 

something decadent in the pages preserved by al-Ash‘'an 

under the name of his master 97 

b) Aba Hashim 
Abi-Hashim ‘Abd-as-Salam 1bn-Muhammad al-Jubba’s, the son 
of the man just described, succeeded his father as head of the 
Mut tazilites of Basra and died in 933 98 His date of birth 1s variously 
given as 861 and 8go0, but the latter would make him somewhat 
young to succeed his father im g15 and would make it impossible 
for him to have studied under al-Mubarrad, the great philologst of 
Basra, who died in 898, after spending hus last few years in Baghdad 
The followers of Abi-Hashim are known as Bahshamuyya 
In most respects Abii-Hashim’s views were similar to those of has 
father On the question of the differences in human destiny, however, 
he tended to revert towards the old rational scheme and to insist 
on man’s ability to earn his salvation and on God’s obligation to act 
according to (human) reason In connection with the doctrine of 
the attnbutes of God he produced the chief novelty in Mu'tazlite 
thinking during the Silver Age, namely, the theory of the ahudl 
(stng hal), the ‘modes’ or ‘states’ The term appears to be derived 
from grammatical usage In such a sentence as ‘Zayd came riding’ 
(yaa Zaydun rakiban) the word raktban 1s in the accusative, and this 
as sard to be because rt expresses the Aal, that 1s, the state or condition 
or circumstances of the subject (or object) of the act while the act 
was talang place In Abii-Hashim’s theory, when we say ‘God 1s 
knowing’, ‘knowing’ expresses the hal or ‘state’ of God’s essence 
distinct from that essence The pornt of the theory appears to be 
that, just as we cannot say that ‘nding’ 1s existent or non-existent 
apart from Zayd so we cannot say ‘knowtng’ 13 existent or non- 
existent apart from God In other words the theory 1s avoiding the 
suggestion of the word sifa and of nouns such as ‘knowledge’ (‘/m) 
that these have a quasi-substantive and partly independent existence 
within the being or essence of God This conception of aha was in 
some respects accepted by certain later Ash‘anite theologians, 
notably al Baqullan: (d 101g) and al-Juwayni (d_ 1085). 
c) ALKa‘h 

Abii I-Qasim ‘Abd-Allah 1bn-Ahmad al Ka‘bial-Balkhi (d 929/31) 
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is known sometimes as al-Ka‘bi and sometimes as Abi-l-Qasim 
al-Balkhi, though the only name given to his followers is Ka‘biyya.°? 
He was a disciple of al-Khayyaf,!° and succeeded him as head of 
the Mu'tazilites of Baghdad, though he spent the last years of his 
life in his native Balkh. 

In general his views were along the lines of those of the Mu'tazi- 
lites of Baghdad. He held that God is bound to do what is best for 
men, at least in what he commands them. On the problem of the 
attributes he adopted a different position from either al-Jubba'i or 
Abi-Hashim in that he tried to reduce the great variety of names of 
God to one or two basic ones. Thus he held that to say God is 
‘willing’ only means that he 1s ‘knowing’ and ‘creating’, and to say 
that he is ‘hearing’ and ‘seeing’ only means that he is ‘knowing’, 
though with a restriction to what 1s audible and visible, At several 
points in his Usa! al-Baghdadi notes that al-Ka‘bi’s views are similar 
to those of al-Ash‘ari !°! Al-Ash‘ari himself in the Magdlat seems to 
be most interested in al-Ka'‘bi’s atomistic tendencies, notably his 
assertion that accidents do not endure for two moments.!02 

The atomistic view of nature, of which al-Ka‘bi is the foremost 
representative among the Mu'tazilites, had a dominant place in 
Islamic thought at certain periods, not least among the Ash‘arites 
of the first few centuries. The idea of causal continuity in nature 
which was implicit in the Greek scientific and philosophical works 
absorbed by the Muslims, was soon excluded from Islamic formula- 
tions, though of course the Falasifa continued to hold it. Perhaps the 
experience of the nomads in the deserts of Arabia, where the irregu- 
larity of nature can be more obvious than the regularity, predisposed 
the Arabs to treat events as isolated units, of which any one can be 
followed by any other. The releasing of the bowstring need not be 
followed by the flight of the arrow; the stone which is white in one 
moment may be black in the next moment. Each event or circum: 
stance is seen as directly or immediately created by God, and his 
omnipotence means that he can do whatever he likes without any- 
thing resembling a stable policy. This view is doubtless to be linked 
with the idea that the strongest human ruler is the one with fullest 
Power to carry out every momentary whim. The Islamic sultan, too, 
keeps most of the power in his own hands, and similarly the theo- 
logian, though he sometimes mentions the idea of tafwid, or God’s 
delegating responsibility to man and entrusting him with his own 
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acts, never gives it a promment place sn his thought Another factor 
contnibuting to Islammc atomism may be the Arab interest in 
language and grammatical scrence which argues a more developed 
perception of differences and of the relation of things to words than 
of relatedness and the causal relations between things 
@) The transformation of the Mu‘tazila 

The school of the Mu‘taziltes arose out of the attempts to apply a 
limited number of Greek concepts and methods of argument to 
Islamic religious beliefs, that 1s, attempts to amalgamate the Greek 
rationalistic outlook with the basic religious thinking (mamly 
Qur anc) of ordinary men This was indeed the axm of all Kalam, 
but for a time the Mu'tazilites made the running In the reign of 
al Ma’miin it was realized that certain doctrines of the Mu'tazila 
were in close accordance wath certain political arms of persons 19 
the pohtical instituuon, and for a time some Mu'tazilites were 
positions of political power (as has been seen) This gave a fillip to 
Mu'tazlite theology, but as it developed 1t moved further away from 
the ordinary Muslim, leaving hum to be represented by members of 
the general religious movement, chiefly those who may now be 
called Ahl al Hadith The change of policy about 850 and the Joss of 
poliucal power by the Mu'tazalites was also an indication of thet 
failure to gain wide popular support At this point one mught have 
expected the Mu'tazihtes erther to try to come closer to the ordinary 
man again or else to look for new Greek ideas , but they did neither 
They left the first course to be followed by men lke Ibn Kullab and 
al Ash‘an and the second by al Farabi and other Falasifa 

After 850 the Mu'tazilites became more and more a small coteri¢ 
of academe theologians cut off from the masses of the people and 
exercising little influence on the further course of Islamic thought. 
‘The men quoted and argued against by al Ash‘an: are still quoted 
by hus followers but all later Mu'taziktes tend to be neglected by 
other Sunmte theologians The chief excepuon is Abu Hashim, 
whose theory of ahual aroused interest for a ume (The ultumate 
Tejection of this concept 1s doubtless hnked wath the fact that 1s 
denived from Arabic grammar and not from Greek scrence, and could 
not eanly be harmonzed with the further Greek ideas introduced 
mto Sunmte theology by al Ghazal ) Even in the period of the 
dechne of the Mu'tazihtes there were still some first class minds 
among them, notably the Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d 1025), 3 
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Shafi‘ite in law and a voluminous writer, many of whose works have 
recently been published.!°! The only Mu'tazilite who had much 
influence outside his own school and the Zaydites of the Yemen was 
az-Zamakhshari (d. 1144) through his commentary on the Qur'an, 
but his influence was due to his great philological learning and not 
to his Mu'tazilism.!°* 

It is worth remembering that, while the Mu'tazilites were thus 
refusing to venture further afield, certain groups in the Islamic 
world were still actively engaged in the process of assimilating 
Greek science and philosophy. The following are among the more 
outstanding persons among the contemporaries of al-Jubba’l and 
Abi-Hashim. Of those who were primarily translators there were 
Qusta ibn-Liiqa (probably d.c. g12), Is’hdq, son of the great 
Hunayn (d. g10/11), other pupils of Hunayn including his nephew 
Hubaysh, and Abi-Bishr Matta (d. 940), who was also noted as a 
logician.1°S Those to be reckoned mainly mathematicians or 
astronomers include : Thabit ibn-Qurra the $dbian (d, gor) and 
his son Sinan (d. 942); the authority on Duclid an-Nayrizi (d. c. 
921), who was known in Europe as Anaritius; the outstanding 
astronomer AbGi-Ma'shar (in Latin Albumasar ), who had originally 
been a Traditionist and who died at a great age in 886 ; and another 
distinguished astronomer al-Battani or Albategnius (d. 929), who 
‘was a convert from the Sabian religion to Islam.3¢ Ar-Razi 
(Muhammad ibn-Zakariya) or Rhazes (d. 923/32) is best known 
for his contributions to medicine, but he was also interested in 
chemistry and was something of a philosopher.!°7 The Spanish 
Muslim Ibn-Masarra (d. 931) was a philosopher on Empedoclean 
lines and also a mystic,°8 while a little later came one of the three 
greatest Islamic philosophers, a!-Faribi.1°9 


The achievement of al-Ash'‘ari 
As European scholars in the nineteenth century gradually began to 
form some idea of the development of Islamic thought, they realized 
that the theology of al-Ash‘ari marked a turning-point. Up to his 
time there seemed to have been nothing but the wrangling of sects, 
whereas with him there came into being a rationalistic form of 
Sunnite theology which has persisted ever since. Yet as the writings 
of al-Ash‘ari became easily available and were perused, the puzzle- 
ment of the scholars increased. Arent Jan Wensinck, who greatly 
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advanced the subject by calling attention in The Afuslim Creed (1932) 
to three early Hanafite documents, was filled with surprise and 
dismay when he actually read the Jbdna Its arguments, far from being 
rationalistic, seemed to him to be mainly quotations from Qur’an 
and Tradition, and he exclarmed ‘Is this the al Ash‘ar: whose 
spiritual descendants were cursed by the Hanbalhtes and who 1s 
detested by Ibn Hazm? Or 1s al-Ash'ari a man with two faces?"110 
Since these words were wntten the work of European and American 
scholars, notably Lows Gardet (im collaboration with G-C 
Anawatr), Richard J McCarthy and Michel Allard, has made it 
easier to appreciate Istamic theology in general and that of al 
Ash‘an in particular The careful and detailed study of Michel 
Allard on Le probléme des attrebuts divins dans la doctrine d'al-Ash'ans 
makes yt unnecessary here to embark on a full treatment of his 
thought The aim of the present section as therefore the limited one 
of showing how the view that he 1s a pivotal figure 1s to be understood 
and justified 
a) Hts hfe, conversion and chief works!" 

Abé-l-Hasan ‘Al ibn-Ism‘ll al Ash‘ari was born at Basra in 873 
He was a descendant of Abi: Musa al-Ash‘an, one of the two arbiters 
after the battle of Siffin He presumably spent some tame in legal 
studies, like all young men of the ume, and he 1s in fact claimed by 
both the Hanafites and Shafi‘ites 1? The sigmficant part of his 
education, however, was the study of Mu'tazilte theology under al- 
Jubba’: He was a promising pupil on occasion even taking the place 
of the master, and he might conceivably have succeeded him About 
the age of forty, however, he was converted from Mu'‘tazilism to the 
doctrines of the Ah! al Hadith wa s Sunna, and for the rest of his 
hfe devoted himself to the defence of these doctrines and the entique 
of Mu'tazilism He moved to Baghdad towards the end of his life 
and died there in 935 

‘There are several versions of the story of his conversion These 
mostly lnk it with three dreams which came to him dunng the 
month of Ramadan and which presumably mark three stages in his 
ensis of faith In each of the dreams the Prophet Muhammad 
appeared to him In the first (sn one version) the Prophet com- 
tmanded hun to defend the doctrines related from himself (that 1s, 
in Traditions) and then in the second asked how he had been ful- 
filling this task Other versions speak of him studying Traditions 
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about the vision of God, about intercession, and about seeing the 
Prophet in dreams (since he doubted the reality of his experience). 
At some point al-Ash‘ari is usually said to have given up Kalam to 
devote himself entirely to Traditions and similar studies, The third 
dream indicated decisively the new theological line he was to 
follow, for the prophet angrily said he had commanded him to 
defend the doctrines related from himself, but had not commanded 
him to give up Kalam."!3 These stories would seem to be symbolic- 
ally true, and may even have an element of factual truth. 

It is impossible to have the same confidence with what may be 
called ‘the story of the three brothers’ (though the persons involved 
are not always so designated). The essential story is about three 
boys, of whom one became pious or belteving, one became wicked 
or unbelieving, while one died as a boy. Now according to the view 
of some Mu'tazilites Paradise is reserved for those who earn or merit 
it by their good conduct ; and so only the first of the three will be in 
Paradise, The exclusion of the third then appears to be unfair, since 
God caused him to die before he had an opportunity of becoming 
pious and believing. If the attempt 1s made to explain his early death 
by saying that God knew that, ifhe had hived, he would have become 
wicked, then the way is open for the retort that God in fairness 
should then have made the second die before he became wicked. 
This story is told in the form of a dialogue between al-Ash‘ari and 
al-Jubba’j, and is said to be the reason for the abandonment of the 
Mu'tazila."4 One reason for doubting the story is that the precise 
Mu'tazilite view attacked is that of some of the Mu'tazilites of 
Baghdad, not that of al-Jubba’i. The latter might have been pre- 
pared to use the story against the school of Baghdad, since (as 
indicated above) he belreved that God might act from tafaddul, that 
is, show more kindness than men had merited. Another point is that 
the story is late in appearing. It is not mentioned by Ibn-‘Asakir 
(d. 1176), but occurs in as-Subki (d. 1370), who quotes from his 
teacher adh-Dhahabi (d. 1347). On the other hand, virtually the 
same story is used by al-Ghazali (d. 1111) as a criticism of Mu‘tazi- 
lite views, but without any suggestion that it had previously been 
used by al-Ash‘ari.115 

‘Two other short anecdotes are not inconsistent with the story of 
the dreams. One tells how al-Ash‘ari often represented al-Jubba'i in 
Public debates, and on one occasion was defeated in argument by an 
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opponent and then changed his views 116 One wonders whether the 
opponent was one of the school of Ibn-Kullab and al-Qalanis: The 
other anecdote 1s the account of how after his conversion he remained. 
in seclusion for fifteen days and then publicly proclaimed hus change 
of mind from the pulpit of the mosque, concluding with the words ‘I 
divest myself of all I beheved just as I divest myself of this cloak’, 
and suited the action to the words 117 

It. 1s also in order to consider whether other factors in al-Ash‘ar’s 
circumstances may have contributed to his converston It seems 
probable that there was nvalry between the master’s favourite pupil 
and the master’s Inghly intelligent son Abu Hashim, but there 1s no 
evidence to support this presumption Another posstbility 1s that 
al Ash‘ar1 was worned at the unsettled political conditions of the 
tumes, with threats from the Qarmatian rebels not far from Basra 
and confuston at the centre of the caliphate This possitulity cannot 
be emphasized, however, for the exact date of the conversion must 
remain doubtful, the statement that it was about g12 (the Islamic 
year 300) seems to be a guess, perhaps made to support the claim 
that al-Ash'an was the muyaddid or ‘renewer of religion’ to be 
expected at the beginmung of the fourth century %!* All such matters 
must remam conjectural It 1s reasonably certain, however, that the 
Mu'tazilite school was turning in on itself and looking backwards to 
its past successes , and so it as hikely that al Ash‘ari somehow became 
aware of this and found elsewhere more serious attempts to deal 
with the urgent problems of the day 

The most adequate discussion of the extant works of al Ash‘ar1 1s 
that by Michel Allard, and it will suffice here to repeat his main 
conclusions 9 The Luma‘ he accepts as authentic without qualifica- 
tion, following the conclustons of Richard McCarthy after he had 
edited and translated it in The Theology of al Ash‘an In the same way 
he accepts the much shghter defence of Kalam entitled Risdla fi 
stshsan al khaved ft ‘tlm al kalam With regard to the Iédna the position 
4s more compheated Allard thinks it 21s authentic, but has been 
revised by al-Ash’ari himself, the arm being to meet criticisms of al 
Ash‘ar s new position made by al Barbahari and other Hanbalhites 
For the Magalat the view favoured by Allard 3s that it consists of 
three works onginally distinct. (a) the Magalat proper, consisting 
of the first volume zn Hellmut Ritter’s edition, which 1s an objective 
account of the views of Islamic sects, (b) a book on ‘The Fine 
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Points of Kalam’, dealing with matters arising from Kalam but not 
strictly theological, and including the views of Christians, philoso- 
phers and other non-Muslims (ii. 301-482) ; and (c) a book on 
‘The Names and Attributes’, where objective statements of views (as 
in the first part) are followed by brief but trenchant criticisms (ii. 
483-611). He regards the first two parts as composed during al- 
Ash‘ari’s Mu'tazilite period and slightly modified after his conver- 
sion. The Hanbahte-type creed at the end of the first part (2290-7) 
might have been part of the original objective statement with no 
addition beyond the last words in which it is stated that he himself 
accepts these doctrines. 
b) Hts rational methods 

Wensinck’s accusation against al-Ash‘ari that his arguments consist 
chiefly of quotations from Qur’4n and Tradition is preceded by an 
examination of sections of the Jbdna, especially that dealing with the 
vision of God in Paradise }2° Careful scrutiny of the text, however, 
shows that Wensinck’s conclusion is unjustified The charge of 
arguing by quotation could be fairly made against men like Khu- 
shaysh (d. 867), some of whose Jstigdma is contained in the Tanbih 
of al-Malaji (d. 987), and Ibn-Khuzayma (d. 924), briefly men- 
tioned above, whose Tawhid is extant. When al-Ash‘ari is compared 
with these men, it is seen that, even when he is arguing from 
Qur’anic verses, he is not simply quoting, but is building a consider- 
able structure of rational argument round the verses. Thus in dis- 
cussing the verse ‘Paces that day are bright, Looking (ndzira) to 
their Lord’ (75.22f.) he rejects three metaphorical meanings, 
though they occur elsewhere in the Qur’an, on grounds which are in 
a broad sense ‘rational’, ‘Looking to’ here cannot mean ‘considering’, 
‘reflecting on’, since that is inappropriate where faces are mentioned ; 
it cannot mean ‘expecting’, since expectation has a negative aspect 
which is inconsistent with the bliss of Paradise ; and it cannot mean 
‘looking with sympathy’, since it is not proper for man to feel 
sympathy for God. 

A similar method is to be observed in his refutation of the oppo- 
nents’ argument from the superficial meaning of 6.103, ‘sight does 
not attain to him’, In this case he makes the general assertion that the 
Qur'an does not contradict itself (Aitab Allah yusaddig ba'du-hu ba'd), 
and on this basis maintains that the verse must mean either that 
human sight does not attain to God in this world or the sight of 
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infidels does not attain to God '2! At a later stage various subtleties 
are introduced by both sides mto the discussion of this verse, but 
there are no novelties of method The assertion of the self consistency 
of the Qur’an, on the other hand, 1s seen by Allard (2s noted above) 
as an important step forward 

Of the eight arguments on this question as enumerated by Wen- 
sinck only five are based on quotations The sixth 1s a purely ratronal 
argument of which the core 1s this ‘whatever exists God may show 
to us, but God exists, and so 1 1s not smpossible that he should show 
himself to us’ The seventh argument 1s somewhat simular in 11s 
basis ‘he who does not see himself, does not see things, God sees 
things, and so he must see himself, and so he must be able to show 
us himself? 122 The eighth argument sets out from the agreement of 
Mushmms that the life of Paradise ts perfect bliss, and maintains that, 
since the greatest of delights 1s the viston of God, God will not with- 
hold this At the close of the paragraph there 1s a typical remark 
from Kalam to the effect that seeing does not affect the object seen 
but only the seeing subject None of these three last arguments 
would be tolerated by the Hanbahtes They show clearly the element 
of novelty in al-Ash‘ari 

A companson with the corresponding section of the Luma‘ 1s 
instructive The discussion of ‘looking to their Lord 1s repeated 
along identscal lines, and there are bref discussions of some of the 
other Qur’anic verses, such as ‘sight does not attain to him’ In the 
forefront, however, there 1s placed a rational argument to show that 
the vision of God 1s possible from the standpoint of reason , none of 
the factors occur which would make it impossible of God, such as 
involvement in temporality or similanty to creatures or injustice At 
the end of the section there are replies to objections made by ration- 
ally minded opponents if God can be seen, then he may be touched, 
tasted and smelled , whatever 1s seen 1s imuted 123 Curiously enough, 
the sixth, seventh and eighth arguments of the Zbana are not repeated 
in the Luma‘ This may be because the whole treatment 1s rather 
shorter This brief comparison, however, yields results which ate m. 
conformity with Allard’s view of the relation of the two books The 
Luma‘ seems to be addressed to Mu'tazilites and other Mutakallimiin 
whereas the Jbana has more of the type of argument which would be 
appreciated by Hanbahites 

Some of the surprise felt by Wensinck and other scholars at the 
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way in which al-Ash‘ari based his arguments on the Qur'an was due 
to a failure to realize the extent to which the Mu'tazilites also based 
their arguments on the Qur’n. For long European scholars had to 
derive their knowledge of the Mu'tazilites on works like the heresio- 
graphy of ash-Shahrastani which give a summary of sectarian views 
but without any detailed arguments. This together with admiration 
for the rationalistic outlook of the Mu'tazila led scholars to suppose 
that all their arguments were purely rational. This impression can 
now be corrected from actual Mu'tazilite texts and from quotations 
in works like al-Ash‘ari’s Luma’ (where many of the objections which 
he meets must have been Mu'tazilite). Thus al-Ma’miin’s arguments 
about the createdness of the Qur’an (which are presumably Mu'tazi- 
lite-inspired) are based on Qur’anic verses, while al-Khayyat’s 
defence of the doctrine of the intermediate position consists in large 
part of quotations from the Qur’an.'*4 Reflection shows that such 
references to the Qur’an are only to be expected, since the text of 
the Qur’dn was the main piece of common ground between the 
Mut'tazilites and the other Muslims they were trying to convince. 
The absence of Mu‘tazilite arguments from the Traditions is possibly 
due to the fact that the views of the school had taken shape at a 
period when Traditions were not widely accepted as a basis for 
argument ;!249 but in any case Traditions were probably less service- 
able to the Mu'tazila than to a man like al-Ash‘ari. It is perhaps 
significant that al-Ash‘ari has no Traditions in the Luma’ ; but in the 
dana to support the arguments from Kalam he has various Tradi- 
tions and dthdr concerning the uncrcatedness of the Qur’in and 
eschatological matters. 

Perusal of the arguments from Qur’anic verses shows the great 
ingenuity exercised in finding verses and phrases to support different 
Points of view. It is worth while calling attention in this connection 
to an argument used by al-Ash‘ari to show that, though God in his 
omnipotence wills the wicked acts of men, he is not wicked because 
of that. He refers to the verse (5.28 /31f.) in which one son of Adam 
says to the other, ‘If you stretch out your hand to kill me, I am not 
going to stretch out my hand to kill you; . . . I will that you should 
have the guilt of my sin and your sin, and should be an inmate of 
Hell’ Then he points out that in saying this the first brother, who 
wants to avoid the sin of himself committing murder, deliberately 
wills a course of action which includes his own murder (unless the 
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second brother 1s restramed by the mention of God), and yet cannot 
be held guilty of murder Sunularly Joseph, after repeatedly refusing 
the solicitations of his master’s wife, met her threats of umprisonment 
with the words, ‘Prison ts dearer to me than what they invite me to” 
(12 33) In this way Joseph wills his own imprisonment, which 1s a 
sin (on somebody’s part) because of sts myustice, but he 1s not in any 
sense sinful because of that From this al Ash‘ari concludes that God 
may will wickedness and folly without being wicked or foolish 15 

The novelty here 1s the use of an analogy from the relation of 
human wills to elucidate the problem of the relation of divine 
ommpotence and human responsibility This 1s a more promising 
line of thought than the use of material or physical analogies, and 
yet it does not seem to have been much used by later writers The 
precise form of these arguments 1s doubtless al Ash‘ar’s own, but 
the general line of thought may have been suggested by Chrisnan 
wniters, since it 1s known that al Ash‘ari had studied Christiamty 
sufficiently to write two books expounding and enticizing it 176 Thus 
there 1s a relevant passage in the Apology of the Nestorian Patriarch 
Timothy, recording a debate with the caliph al Mahdi about 781 
In replying to the objection that Jesus was either too weak to prevent 
hus crucifixion or else willed it so that the Jews are not responsible, 
‘Timothy makes comparisons wath the fall of Satan from heaven, the 
expulsion of Adam from Paradise and the kilhng by infidels of 
Mushmms fighting in the way of God He then goes on to argue that 
‘the fact that God had willed Satan to fall from heaven and Adam 
to go out from Paradise does not absolve Satan and Adam from 
blame and censure, and that the slayers of Muslim martyrs are 
blameworthy, even though they were fulfilling the desire of the 
victims, since they did not kil! them in order to facihtate their 
entrance into heaven 127 The Bible provides a somewhat similar 
example in the words spoken to David, ‘You have killed Uriah the 
Hittite with the sword of the children of Ammon "128 

The doctrines defended by al-Ash‘ar with his rational methods 
are roughly those of Ahmad sbn-Hanbal ‘The chief difference 1s that 
al Ash‘ari discussed the question of God’s attnbutes which had been. 
raised by the Mu'tazilites and adopted a defimte position on it 
Something will be said about this sn the comparison of al Ash‘ari’s 
views with those of al Matundi 
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c) His influence 

In an article published in 1953 Joseph Schacht raised the problem 
of the significance of al-Ash‘ari and his importance in the eyes of his 
contemporaries and of the following generation.!?9 One part of his 
thesis was that al-Ash‘ari was far from being the first to defend 
conservative doctrines by Mu'‘tazilite methods. The point thus stated 
in very general terms is to be accepted ; and in fact the first part of 
this chapter elaborates it by producing the names of the most dis- 
tinguished of these predecessors, so far as they are known to us. 
Another point is that it was only at a later date that al-Ash‘ari 
became the eponym of the theological school This also may be 
accepted, in part at least, and may be expanded by further informa- 
tion, Al-Ash‘ari was not alone but belonged to a group or school. 
In the Luma’ he refers several times to ‘our associates’ (as*habu-nd), 
and he does so in a way which suggests that there was some divergence 
of view among them.'?° In the light of statements quoted above (p. 
288) this must have been the group constituted by the followers of 
Tbn-Kullab; and the point is confirmed by a statement of the 
geographer al-Maqdisi. Writing in the year 985 he speaks of the 
Kullabiyya as one of the theological sects (along with the Mu'tazila, 
the Najjariyya and the Salimiyya), but a little further on he says 
they have been absorbed into the Ash‘ariyya (just as the Najjariyya 
have been absorbed into the Jahmiyya).'3! During his lifetime al- 
Ash‘ari was probably no more important in the group than al- 
Qalanisi. An important contribution to the predominance of the 
name of al-Ash‘ari may have been made by Ibn-Firak (d. 1015), 
whose Tabagat al-mutakallimin is the primary historical source for 
the life of al-Ash‘ari and his first followers, and who also wrote a book 
comparing al-Ash'ari and al-Qalanisi!3? The heresiographer al- 
Baghdadi (d. 1037) regards himself as a follower of al-Ash‘ari, 
though he also speaks of al-Qalinisi as ‘our shaykh’. 

It is also clear now that the earlier European scholars had too 
little sympathy with the doctrines and methods of al-Ash‘ari to 
understand fully what he was about and to grasp the distinctive 
qualities of his work. Thanks to the labours of their successors, we 
are able to form a juster appreciation of the intellectual stature of 
al-Ash‘ari, There is no reason to doubt that he was chosen as 
cponym rather than Ibn-Kullab or al-Qalanisi because it was chiefly 
in his writings that the members of the school were finding their 
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inspiration Three men in particular are named as his unmedirate 
pupils and the teachers of the following generation Abi-Sahl 
as-Su‘lika of Nishapur (d 979), Abi-l-Hasan al-Bahili of Basra; 
‘Aba ‘Abd-Allah 1bn-Muyahid of Basra and Baghdad (d 980) #5 
The three leading Ash‘antes of the next generation, al Baqullim, 
Ibn-Firak and al-Isfara’ini, were pupils of the second, while al- 
Baqullam also studied under the third and Ibn-Férak under the first 

From all this 1t may be concluded that the obscunty surrounding 
al-Ash‘ari and hrs immediate followers 1s not wholly umpenetrable 
and does not jusufy a demal of the seminal importance of Ins 
thought 

4 
The relation of al-Maturidi to al Ash‘ari 
a) The obscurity of al-Maturids 

Even less 1s known about the career and antecedents of al-Maturidi!*4 
than about those of al Ash‘ari Hus msbais from Maturid or Maturit, 
a small place on the outskirts of Samarqand, where he was born He 
studied jurisprudence according to the Hanafite school in Samar- 
qand, and Kalam would be a part of hrs studies We know the name 
of his chref teacher and of the latter’s chief teacher, and we have 
brief biographical notices of these and of several other Hanafite 
scholars of the period , but even these scanty matenals have not yet 
been adequately studied, and all that we know 1s that schools of 
Hanafite jurisprudence somehow developed at many centres in the 
eastern half of the caliphate Since al-Maturidi died in 944, he must 
have been born about 870 One or two of his works have survived, 
the most popular being one of ‘Interpretations (Ta’wildt) of the 
Qur'an’ For the purposes of the present study the most important 
as the Kitab at-tawhid, recently edited by Fathalla Khole:f There also 
exist a number of manusenpts entitled ‘Creed (‘Agida) of al- 
Matund)’ but it will require some intensive study to decide whether 
these (some of which differ considerably from others) represent the 
views of the master himself, or are a later formulation of his views by 
his disciples 135 

‘The obscurity continues in succeeding generations It has been 
noticed that he has been passed over in silence in many books where 
some mention of hum might have been expected,eg the Frhrist of 
Ibn an Nadim (written im 988), the description of the Sifatiyya 
by ash-Shahrastani (d 1153), the biographical dictionary of 
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Tbn-Khallikan (d. 1282), the account of Kalam by Ibn-Khaldiin (d. 
1406) in his Mugaddima, and the dictionary of Qur’an-commentators 
by as-Suyati (d. 1505). On the other hand, there is a brief mention 
of a particular view held by him in the commentary by at-Taftazani 
(d. 1389) on the creed of an-Nasafi. Soon after this appear claims 
that he is parallel to al-Ash‘ari. In Afyftah as-sa‘dda Tashkoprizade 
(d. 1560) writes that ‘at the head of the science of Kalim among the 
Ahl as-Sunna wa-l-Jama‘a were two men, one a Hanafite and the 
other a Shafi'ite’, namely, al-Maturidi and al-Ash‘ari. The idea of 
the parallelism of Maturidites and Ash'arites, and so of the eponyms, 
is found in Ar-rawda al-bahiyya written after 1713 by an obscure 
scholar Abi-‘Udhba, who was apparently plagiarizing from Nir- 
ad-din ash-Shirazi’s commentary on a poem by as-Subki (d. 1370) 
~-the commentary was written about 1356 at the author’s request.156 
There are doubtless many other references to al-Maturidi in works of 
similar date to those mentioned, but the references quoted are 
sufficient to show that about the fourteenth century al-Maturidi 
began to emerge from obscurity and to move right to the centre of 
the stage. How is this to be explained? 

One reason for the original obscurity is that al-Maturidi lived and 
worked in a province far distant from the centre of the caliphate. The 
scholars of Baghdad were not interested in what happened in 
Samarqand, though before the year 1000 the Maturidite theologians 
were including in their works criticisms of the Ash‘arites, perhaps 
because of Ash‘arite schools at places like Nishapur. It is also prob- 
able that the Hanafites in general paid less attention than the 
Ash‘arites to the study of heresiography and to biographies of the 
leading members of their school. Despite the obscurity, however, it 
is a fact that with al-Maturidi theology attained a high level and 
that it continued to be cultivated among the Hanafites in the eastern. 
provinces, though they may not have called themselves followers of 
al-Maturidi, The emergence from obscurity seems to have occurred 
after the Hanafites gained more importance in the central Islamic 
lands through the support of the Seljiigs and the Ottomans. One 
suspects that in the fourteenth century or earlier they deliberately 
began to look for an eponym of comparable rank to al-Ash‘ari. 

It would seem that European ideas about the relation of al- 
M&turidi to al-Ash‘ari have been distorted by these late statements 
and in particular by the book just mentioned, Ar-rauda al-bahiyya 
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fira bern al Ashita wef Vetere, which mantans that the 
two Schools differ in thirteen pomts seven of them verbal (lefn) 
and the remainder ra ret, perhaps ‘genuine’ or points of sub- 
stance Before the work was published at Hyderabad in 1904 (1322) 
at was used by Wilhelm Spitta who in 1876 produced a shghtly 
inaccurate summary of the thurteen points 137 This seems to have 
been used by Goldzther and other scholars unt! and even after, the 
discovery of ats plaganstc character by Jean Spiro In any case, 
though the thirteen points may show the relations of the two schools 
at the tume when the hst was made they do not state correctly the 
views of the two eponyms. Now that we have a suffinency of onginal 
texts published or readily avaalable it should be possible to remove 
any distorhons caused by this hst 
The followmg sub-section is not intended as an expestion or 
enitique of the thirteen points—most of which will im fact be neg 
lected as dealing with mnor matters or with questions raised at a 
Jater date—but as an attempt to state the main differences between 
the position of al Ash‘an and that of al Maturidi and other Hana 
fites of the tenth century From what has just been said it 2s clear that 
the work of al Matundi as an individual made tule contnbution to 
the formanon of Islamic thought, at least in the heartlands where the 
maim currentran Though the Maturidites were aware of the Ash'ar 
ates perhaps largely because of the school of Nishapur the earhest 
Ash‘ante reference to al Maturidi so far noticed is that of at 
Taftazani in the fourteenth century On the other hand the Ash‘ar 
ates from al Ash‘an himself onwards were aware of the distinctive 
Hanafite poston , and thus al Matundch represents along with others 
a hying strand near the centre of Islam thought. 
b) The chief ciferences 

‘The chtef differences between the Ash‘ante positon and the 
Miatundite-Hanafite postion may be considered under four heads 
Several of the po;nts have been noted in previous chapters The 
focus of attention as the thought of the two leaders dunng the first 
half of the tenth century but at certain places it 1s helpful to look 
at other statements from the respecte schools 

1) Faith (or rman) In this respect there 1s a basic difference. For 
al Ash’an and Ins followers as for the Hanbahtes tmca consists 1n 
word and act, that 1s, in the formal profeswon of bebef and xn the 
fulfilment ef the dutes presenbed in the Shari'a Since men vary m 
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the level of their performance of duties, this conception of imdn is 
accompanied by the doctrine that iman increases and decreases. In 
contrast to this the Hanafite position is that imdn consists in word 
only, or, as they usually express it, belongs to the heart and the 
tongue ; that is, ian is inner assent or conviction accompanying the 
formal profession of belief.138 

2) The doctrine of the Qadar. Al-Maturidi here approaches to some 
extent the Mu'tazilite position, whereas al-Ash‘ari is strongly 
opposed to it. In his creeds al-Ash‘ari asserts that human acts are 
created by God and that man has no power to act before he in fact 
does so—a non-technical way of stating that ‘the power is along 
with the act? (al-tstita’a ma‘a Lffl), in contrast to the Mu‘tazulite 
view that ‘the power is before the act’ 139 Al-MAturidi, on the con- 
trary, emphasizes man’s ‘choice’ (4Afydr), and agrees with the 
Mu'tazila in holding that man’s power 1s for two opposite acts 
{al-tshta‘a l-diddayn).14° Other Hanafites were closer to al-Ash‘ari. 
The author of the Wesya holds that human acts are created by 
God (§11) and that ‘the power 1s along with the act” (§15) On the 
other hand, the author of sl-figh al-akbar I insists that imdn or hufr 
is the act of man and that God does not compel him to either, 
though he may aid him to the first or abandon him to the second 
(§6); God has written all that will happen, but this writing is de- 
scriptive (bi-I-wasf) not determinative (§5). The related conception 
of kasb or ‘acquisiton’ plays a curious part. It was accepted by al- 
Ash‘ari, though he does not mention it in the creeds ;!4! and it is 
also accepted in Alyigh al-akbar H (§6). Al-Maturidi, however, 
regards Kash as a Mu'tazilite doctrine.!4? The views about the 
tstithnd’ —may a man say ‘I am a believer’, or must he add ‘if God 
wil? ?—follow on those about imdn and kufr. Al-Maturidi attacks 
the Hanbalite doctrine of the necessity of istithnd’ in respect of 
imaa 3143 while some later Ash'arites adopted the Hanbalite position, 
the master himself does not seem to have asserted it explicitly.144 
3) The punishment of sins. Al-Maturidi adopts a view in accordance 
with the old ‘Murjfite? views of Abi-Hanifa; even grave sin does 
not remove a man from iman, and where there is iman a man cannot 
be eternally in Hell.143 As noted above other Hanafites held similar 
Mews, The Wasiya (§25) asserts that by the intercession (shafa‘a) 
of the Prophet Muslims guilty of grave sins will belong to the people 
of Paradise ; and the creed of at-Tahawi (§13) and Al-figh al-akbar IT 
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(§14) express similar views, the latter even allowing that unrepentant 
Muslim sinners may go to Paradise Al-Ash‘an’s position 1s not 
unlike this, but he ts not prepared to assert that no mu'nan will be 
eternally in Hell He admuts that some grave sinners who are 
Mushms will be removed from Hell at the antercession of the 
Prophet, but he emphasizes that the final deciston 1s God’s and that 
he may, if he will, punish some sinners—eternally, 1t would seem. 
—ain Hell 146 

4) God’s achve attributes Both al-Ash‘ar: and al Maturid: hold that 
God has attnbutes (s1/@t), such as Knowledge, and that it 1s by this 
attnbute of knowledge that he knows, in this they differ from the 
Mu'tazihtes who say that it 1s by his essence that God knows 147 
They further accept the Mu'tazihte disunction between active and 
essential attributes (sifat al-fi'l, adh dhat or fi'lyya, dhatyya),4* but, 
while al Maturidi said that all attributes are eternal,!¢® al-Ash'ar 
held, at least by imphcation, that the active attributes are not 
eternal Since God cannot be ‘creating’ (Khalig) or ‘providing’ 
(razz) unul creatures exist, ‘most Ahl al Kalam’, he reports, do not 
allow one to say ‘God has not ceased (or ‘is eterrally’) creatuung’ ,15° 
and with this view he presumably concurs At a later date we find 
al Baghdad: exphaitly asserting that active attnbutes are not eternal, 
though he does not mention Hanafites as opponents but only 
Karramntes ‘5! The Ash'arttes in general are cnucized for this view 
an the Maturidite work, Shark al figh al akbar, on the grounds that 
it umphes a difference between God’s essence and attmbutes or a 
change 1n his attributes 15? 

This account shows that the differences between al Ash‘ari and 
al Maturich, though apparently shght, had profound implications, 
and that they were widely shared by the Ash‘arite and Hanafite 
schools respectively In many ways al Matundi follows the usual 
Hanafite hne, but some pomts of his doctrine have been developed 
in contrast to his particular opponents in Central Asia, such as the 
Karramutes Al Ash‘ar and his followers are similarly influenced by 
the intellectual environment of Baghdad 

5 
‘The end of the formative peniod 
By about 950 the formative period of Islarme thought had come to 
anend This date 1s a convenient round number close to the death 
of al Ash‘ari and other important thmkers and also to the attain 
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ment of power in Baghdad by the Buwayhid dynasty. These external 
events mark, not a cessation of intellectual development, but a 
change in its character. Fresh theological problems continued to 
appear, such as the question of the distinction between magic and 
evidentiary miracle (as treated by al-Baqillani) and the refutation 
of the critique of theology by al-Farabi and Ibn-Sind (as undertaken 
by al-Ghazali). These problems, however, did not lead to a revision 
of the central structure of Islamic dogma, as had happened with 
previous discussions. By the time of al-Ash‘ari the doctrines of the 
creed had assumed more or Jess their final form, not merely for 
the Sunnites but also for the Imamite and IsmA‘jlite Shi'ites. At the 
same time, as has been seen, the legal rites or schools had taken 
definite shape, the canon of Tradition had been formed, and there 
had been agreement about the text of the Qur’an. The stability of 
this whole Sunnite system and of the society founded on it is shown 
by the fact that it suffered virtually no disturbance during the 
period when supreme power was in the hands of the Imimite 
Buwayhids, 

In one important respect, of course, the formative process of 
Sunnite thought was incomplete. There was as yet no generally recog- 
nized name for ‘Sunnites’ ; and there was still intense rivalry between, 
certain legal and theological schools. More than two centuries later 
al-Ghazali was still criticizing his fellow-theologians for denouncing 
opponents as ‘infidels’ because of some trifling difference of view, 
By 950, however, despite these continuing rivalries there was in 
actual practice a wide area of agreement. It was the matters falling 
within this arca of agreement which gave stability to the intellectual 
structure. This wide agreement also coincided with a deep under- 
lying loyalty to the community of Islam—a loyalty which seldom. 
found explicit expression, but which must have been a potent factor 
making for unity and homogeneity. Of the continuing tensions in 
the heartlands, that between the Ash‘arites (or Kullabites) and the 
Hanbalites seems to have been the most creative. For the moment the 
Maturidites and the Palasifa were in backwaters, and it was only 
after some centuries that they made contributions to the main stream, 

_At times it may have appeared to the reader that the intellectual 
discussions recorded in this study were concerned with trivialities, 
Yet this appearance is misleading. The end product of the discussions 
was the formulation of a central body of doctrine or dogma, which 
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has provided the basis for a great civilization throughout a further 
millennium The formulation of dogma is not the source of the 
vitality of a society, but rather an analysis of a vitalizing renewal 
already experienced Yet sound dogma makes possible the preserva- 
vation of the vitality present in a commumty and its transmussion to 
subsequent generations As mankind seeks a new and more vital 
unity and harmony, it 1s to be hoped that this study of the formative 
perod of Islamic thought may throw some hght on the intellectual 
developments now to be expected on a world scale 
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raised in this Introduction are discussed in Watt, ‘The 
Great Communnty and the Sects , n Theology and Law tn 
Islam ed by G E von Grunebaum, Wiesbaden 1971, 
25-36, and ‘The Study of the Development of the Islamic 
Sects’, in Acta Ortentalia Neerlandica, ed _P W Pestman, 
Leiden 1971, 82 91 

Cf al Pazdaw: (d 1099, Hanafite-seen 9/26), 242 17 
——the madhhab of Ahi as Sunna wa ] Jama‘a was that of 
‘the Messenger of God, his Companions, and after them 
the Followers and then the sound imams’ 

Fiknst (Arb ), 31 


Chaper One 
The important recent work of Laura Veecra Vagheri 1s here 
followed, cf EJ?, art “Ali b Ab: Talib’, with references 
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(to her basic articles in ATUOWN, iv (1952), 1-943 V 1953), 
1~98, The complexity of the subject is well seen from the 
earlier treatment by Wellhausen, Arab Kingdom, 75-112. 
Tab., i 2954f. ; farther references : 2908, 2917, 2920, 2928, 
29438, 2986, 2991, 3017-21, 3034 

Meccan and Medinan opponents of ‘Uthman are mentioned 
in Tab , i. 2943, 2961, 2980f., 3004f., go2zof., 3048. 
Al-Baladhuri, Fuith al-Bulddn, Leiden 1866, 272-43 cf. 3515 
Abi-Yisuf, ¥. al-Kharaj, Bulaq, (1885) / 1302, 24-6. 

Cf. list ofgovernors, Tab., i. 3057f. 

Cf. Masd., iv. 259-61. 

Cf R.A.Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, Cambridge 
1930, etc., 195. 

Cf. M. Guidi, “Sui Harigiti’, RSO, xxi (1946), 1-14, esp. 8 
This is based on L. Veccia Vaglieri, ‘Sulla denominazione 
hawarig’, RSO, xxvi (1951), 41-6 Of the four interpreta- 
tions, the second is that of R E Brannow, Dte Charedschtten 
unter den ersten Omayyaden, Leiden 1884, and the fourth that 
of M. Guidi in RSO, xxi (cited in the previous note). 

RSO, xxvi. 46, from al-Barradi, cf EC Sachau in AfSOS, 
iifa, 47-82, in dealing with ch. 27 of Kashf al-Ghumma 
(Ga L, ii, 539). 

‘ab., i, 3372 ; quoted from RSO, xxvi. 43. As Veccia 
Vaglieri notes, khdrija is the singular corresponding to 
khawarij (cf. Lane, s.v.). The authenticity is by no means 
certain, A similar usage by ‘Umar ibn-'Abd-al-‘Aziz : 

IS, v. 264.5. 

18, vii/ 1.1925 but T.Lewicki, EJ?, art. ‘al-Ibadiyya’, 
considers him the real organizer of the sect. 

Masd., v. 442; Ash., 103, 119f. ; Shahr., 95 ; Fihrist, 182 ; 
cf, Ritter, Jsl., xviii. g4ff, (no. 1). 

Ash., 108, 120, 540; Shahr., 103 ; Fihrist, 182. 

IS, v. 264. 

E.g. v. 216 6; vi. 126.22, 204.9. 

1Q, Had,, 3. 

Cf. RSO, xxvi. 4gn. ; cf. Masd., v. 318, 440. 

Cf. EI(S), art. ‘Thadiya’ (Lewicki), ad fin. ; but not 
mentioned in art. ‘al-Ibadiyya’ in EJ?. Cf. EL?, art. 
“Abd-Allah b. Wahb’ (Gibb). 

Ash., 86. 

For a list and detailed references sce Watt, ‘Khirijite 
thought in the Umayyad period’, Jsl., xxxvi (1961), 
215-31, esp. 215-17. This article is drawn on largely in 
what follows, 

Cf. Wellhausen, Oppositionsparteien, 27-41, for the events 
involving Ibn-al-Azraq and Najda ; also EJ?, ‘Azarika’ 
(R. Rubinacci), 
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23 
24 


BS 
26 
27 
28 


CE£ Pellat, Mileu, 268f , 277f 

Masd , vit 31, the leader of a Zeny revolt in 868 ‘held the 
view of the Azanqa’, esp about killing women and children 
Yqt, Buld,1 348, descendants of the routed army, 
between Ghazna and Kabul in modern Afghanistan 

Ash , 86 9, Bagh, 62 6,Shahr , 89-91 {1 179-86) 

Ash , 89-93, Bagh , 66-70, Shahr , 91-3 (1 187-96) 
Ash , 89 4 

A statement about not treating as sacred the life and pro- 
perty of certain people in the dar at-tagtyya 1s obscure 

(Ash gt 2, el al magam) , it 1s unlikely this could apply to 
dhimmis as in Shahr , 92 1 

Ash , 125 

Ash , 127 

Ash , 91 12, Bagh , 68 14, Shahr , 925 Cf also Well- 
hausen, Opposttionsparteren, 31 

cr 7 Wellhansen, op cat, ar 54 A ; 6a 

Tab , 1 76, 91, 185-7, 390f , [Ath, uz 255f, 30 f 
Wellhaugens 27, Pare Milteu, 208f py 48 

Tab, 517 

Ibid 


Cf E?, art ‘Aba Bayhas’ (Houtsma) 

Lane, sv sufryya 

Ash , 95 11 

Cf EP, art ‘Dyabir b Zayd’ (R Rubinacc1) 

Eg Tadhk,172 

1S, vi{1 132, cf ANu‘aym, Hilya, in 89 

Ash , rog, 120, 1S, v 216, Tahdh ,1 267, spread views of 
Sufnyya in Maghnb 

Tadhk ,1 95€ 

Ash , 120, probably not an Ibadi as stated in Yat , Jrsh , 
vn 165 15 His name 1s Ma‘mar b al-Muthanna 

Ash 120 mentions ‘AA b Yazid, M b Harb, Ya b 
Kamil, Sa‘id b Hardin (all Ibadis), and al-Yaman b 
Ruibab (Tha‘labi, then Bayhas1) , some of these and others 
are hsted in Fihnst, 182f Views reported in Ash , 106 9, etc. 
seem to arise from discussions with Mu'tazilites , cf book- 
ttles in Fikrst 

Eg Ash, tor, 111, of m 463f 

Ash , 111 8, 120 1 

Cf ENS), art “Ibadiya’ (T Lewick.) , the spheres are 
kuman and zuhir, ‘concealment’ and ‘open appearance’ 
Shahr , 102 (1 217) 

Shahr , ibid , Bagh , 70, cf Ash, 116, 119 

Ash , 102-12, Bagh , 82-7, Shahr , 190-2 (1 212-16) 
Eg Ash. 104 14. 105 4 

Ash, 110 


34 
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2.921 [03 §.5/7- 

Ash., 110—15, term applied to opponents by Bayhasiyya ; 
ef, Bagh. 87f., where it is said this Maymiin is not leader of 
Maymiiniyya of ‘Ajirida ; Shahr., 93. The name Wagifa 
is also used with a completely different reference ; cf. 

pp. 160, 277, 281 below. Some of the Kharijite Waqifa are 
called Dahhaktyya, probably because they supported 
Dahhak b. Qays ash-Shaybani who revolted in 745-6. 
Ash, rian. 

For the use of the terms cf. Wensinck, A{C, 129-31 
(Wasa) ; cf. ibid. 55, Tradition on Qadar from Muslim 
(Qadar, 1), and similar Traditions under Qadar in 
al-Bukhari and Muslim. 

Ash,, 97.8. 

Ash,, gt; Shahr., 92 (i. 191). 

Ash,, 113-19; Bagh., 87f ; Shahr., 93-5 (i. 196-201). 
Ash,, 93-100 ; Bagh., 72-82 ; Shahr., 95-100 (i, 201-12). 
His name was ‘Abd-al-Karim. 

Ash., 97.12 (‘Ajarida) ; 111 15, 112.1 (Ibadiyya). 

Cf. L. Veccia Vaglieri, ‘Le vicende de harigismo in epoca 
abbaside’, RSO, xxiv (1949), 31-44 5 T. Lewicki, art. 
‘Ibadiyya’ in EJ?, 

Bagh., 264f. 

Ash., 95. 

Ash., 163 ; Bagh , 263 ; Shahr., 102 (1.216) ; ef. Goldziher, 
ALS, i. 138. ‘Ayam may mean only ‘non-Arab’. 

Masd , 1.360f. ; Yqt, Buld., i.815 (the two sects in alliance). 
Cf. Integration, 1o2t., 142, 202~4, 217-19. 

Cf. Llie Adib Salem, Polttreal Theory and Institutions of the 
Khawanyj, Baltimore, 1956, 56. 


Chapter Two 

“Points de vue sur la “Révolution ‘abbaside” *, Revue 
fastorique, 1963, 295-338 ; my article, ‘Shi‘ism under the 
Umayyads’, Peak. 1960, 158-72, covered part of the 
ground and has been drawn on here. 

Nawb., 27.13 ; 46.11 ; art. ‘Hashimiyya’ (B. Lewis), EJ?, 
iii. 265. For Kumayt cf. GAL, i.61 (5,96), and 1Q, Sht'r, 369. 
Tab., 1.3350f. 

For historical details cf. Wellhausen, Arab Kingdom, 124 
(Hujr), 146f, (Husayn) ; also his Opposttionsparteien, 551. 
CE. Rudolf Vesely, ‘Die Ansar im ersten Burgerkriege’, 
Archiv Orientdint, 26] t (1958), 36~58- 

Tab., 11.136, 497, 559, 566, 599, Bor. 

Al-Barradi, K. al-Jawdhir, 118, quoted from Veccia 
Vaglieri in ATUON, v (1953), 19-23; several men are 
not identifiable and have been omitted in the count. 
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8 Ist, xxxva (1961), 215-17, the ‘Adi mentioned in no 2 is 
probably the batn of ar-Ribab 
g Tamim Azanqa (other than leader), ‘AA b Ibad, 

ABayhas, Sth b Musarnh Hanifa Ibn al-Azraq, 
Najda and several of his followers Shayban followers of 
Salih b Musarrih, Shabib b Yazid 

io = Al-Baladhury, 253 (tr 1 405) 

tr CE Watt, Afedina, 124, 343, 366 and references 

12 Cf J Ryckmans, L’snstitutton monarchrque en Arabic avant 
PIslam, Louvain 1951, 329 , ete 

13 Cf H Frankfort, Kingsiap and the Gods, Chicago 1948 

14 Tab,n 560f 

15 — Ibid , 634, 649 

16 Ibid , 634 Cf I Friedlaender, ‘The Heterodoxies of the 
Shutes in the presentation of Ibn Hazm’, 7AOS, xxwm 
(1907), 1-80, xx (1909), 1-183, esp 20ax 33f Cf 
also Nawb, 20f 

17 Cf Friedlaender, op cit In Ash , 18-23, some small 
sects are reckoned sub divisions of the Kaysamryya, cf 
Bagh , 27-38 In Shahr , roof (1 236) al-Mukhtar1s said 
to have become a Kaysim Other reff Tab, 598ff, 
esp 634, 636, 662, 671, 673, 702, 721, Masd, v 180ff, 
226f , 268, 475, vi 58, vu 117, 1 Hazm, wv 94 2, 179 20, 
1Bo 7, 182 7, 17, 184 10-12 

18 — Opposthonsparteren, 87-95 (but note that he mustakenly 
regards the Saba’1yya as the source of Shi'ite views, and 
does not realize that the Kaysamyya are followers of 
al Mukhtar) 

1g Cf Goldzher, AfS,1 106, quoting from Al-‘1gd al-farid, 
Boulac, n 334 

20 «IS,v,v,ve 

21 Cf FZRAS, 1960, 164 with references to 1S, v 208, 209, 
220, 222, 228 

22 Cf al Baladhun, 24ef 

23 Nawb, 34 As noted by Friedlaender, 7A OS, xxix go, there 
1s a Persian version in al-Kashshi, Afa'nfat ar-Ryal (Bombay 
1317/1899), 196 

24 Nawh , 25 (Hamza of Karbayya) 

25 Nawb,316 

26 Goldziher, RHR, xlm 23, cf JAOS, xux 8on 

27 Cf A Jeffery, The Foresgn Vocabulary of the Qur'an, Baroda 
1938, 14-16 

28 Cf Watt, Afedina, 118, 128-32 

29 Isham, tgif, 235 

go Watt, Medina, 344, nos 2, 5 and perhaps 11 

31 Ash, 18-23; Bagh , 27-38; Shahr , 109-13, Nawb, 
aif, 24-9, 37, 42 Ina piece of presumably early matenal 


47 
48. 


49. 
50. 


51. 
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( Tadhk., i.81) a Kaysani addressing ash-Sha'bi (d. 722) 
seems to be interested chiefly in the attitude to “Uthman. 
Cf. Cahen, op. cit. (n.2/1), 308. 4 

1Q, Sht'r, 316-29 ; Mufaddaliyét, i.174,7 ; Friedlaender, 
FAOS, xxix, 38f.; [Khall., ii. 529-35 (‘Rafid?’ ; no 
mention of messianism). . . 
LHazm, iv.171 ; ‘Rawafid’ are here believers in the ‘hidden 
imam’. Cf. Friedlaender, 7 AOS, xxix.g2. 

Khashabiyya ; cf, 1Q, Marf., 300 and H. Ritter, art. 
‘Kaisaniya’ in EJ. The story probably does not give the 
true ongin of the name. 

Nawb., 25, and index. 

Nawb , 26f, index. 

IS, vi 192. 

1Q, Marf , 300. 

Ash., 15. 

IS, vt. 157 (al-Asbagh b, Nubata) ; the list isin Marf., 301. 
1S, vi 212f. (‘Atiyya b Sa‘d al-‘Awfi, d. 111). 

IS, v 391-5 (Ta’is). 

IS, vi. 188-99, esp 192 

Ash , 23. 

Nawb , 30, 25; cf Bagh., 227f ; Shahr, 113f. (i.246f.) 5 
the Cureton edition reads incorrectly Banan, Also art. 
‘Bayan b. S.’? (M.G.S Hodgson) in EJ? ; Cahen, op. cit. 
(n.2/1), 315. 

Ash., 6-9 ; Nawb , 52-5; etc. 

IS, vi.240; cf, Bagh. (Halkin), 55n. ; Goldziher, MS, 1i. 112, 


140. 
Ash of. ; Nawb., 34 ; Bagh., 234f. ; Shahr., 135f. (i. 297-300). 
Ash., 6, 22 ; Bagh., 2336, oases Shahr,, rr2f. (=i.244f.) ; 
Welthausen, Arab Kingdom, index ; Nawb., 29, 31 ; 1Hazm, 
iv. 187f. ; Tritton, 23n. 

A summary of Imamite accounts is given in the early 
chapters of D,M. Donaldson’s The Shi'ite Religion, London 
1933. 

Ash., 23.7—9. Note the brevity of Nawb., 47- 

Cf. Cahen, op. cit. (n.2/1), esp. 304f. 

Shahr., 108 (i.234f.). 

Ash , 5, 64. 

Bagh., 114 foot (an-Nazzim), 230 (al-Mughira b. Sa‘id), 
in 106 he writes ‘our friends with most of the Shi'a hold...” 
where it would be inappropriate to suggest his school 
agreed with heretical Rafida, In Usil (277.14; 278.6; 
281.18) he uses Shi'a in the ‘normal’ sense. 

Khay., see index ; a partial exception is 164 top, but this 
may be either a taking up of his opponent’s word ora 
reference to a group similar to those whom IQ calls Shi'a, 
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Laoust, Professton, 44n The anecdote (abid_74f ) ascribing 
to ‘Al a definition of his sht‘a as ascetics 1s doubtless another 
later atternpt to claim the term 

Ibid 74,0 5 

Fihnst, 175-7, etc Masd , v 80, etc 

Fibnist, 175, cf 1S, vi 157—al-Asbagh b Nubata, said 
shurat ‘Al: and one of hus as°hdb, was a shi't 

Eg Nawb, 55, 15, 17 Cf Bagh, 230, sht‘ais used ma 
wide sense 1n the account of the views of al-Mughira b 
Sa'id, and may well be the latter’s own term and early 
evidence of this usage 

Khay , 139 

Laoust, Professton, 170 {som al Barbahin) , Mass , Essar, 
173n (from Ghulam Khalil) 

Khali , 1 12f 

AMS, 11 110f 1S uses the term occasionally for men in 1Q's 
list (e g vi 261, mutashayyt® , viu/2 22, 44, yalashayya‘), butits 
presence or absence seems somewhat accidental 

Nawb , 37 11-14 

RA, x01 ( 1909), 296-327 , xxiv (1910), 1-46 

Ash , 15, as fourteenth sect of the Ghahya 

Nawb , 19f 

Al Malan, Tanbih, 14f 

Nash , §1/33, p 29 (only mention of Rushayd) 

Tahdh , vi_16, quoted from Madelung, Zarditen, 35, 
IKathir, Bidaya, 4of , quoted from Laoust, Schismes, 58 


Chapter Three 

An Introducton to Islamic Law, Oxford 1964, 27, 31 The 
account of jurisprudence here 1s based mainly on this work 
and on A History of Islame Law by N J Coulson, Edinburgh 
1964 Schacht’s basic account of ‘the Traditionists’ 1s in 
The Origins of Muhammadan Junsprudence, Oxford 1950, 
253~7, etc 

Schacht, Ongins, 253 

A hst of early exegetes will be found in Theodor Noldeke’s 
Geschichte des Qorans, second edition by Friedrich Schwally, 
etc , Leipzig 1909, etc , 167-70, textual scholars are 
listed in m1 162-9 

Cf n 10/73 

Sezgin, 1 280, cf Schacht, Ongins, 370. 

Cf Mecca, 180f 

Tadhk ,1 101 Cf alsop 84 below 

Mecca, 179-81 

Tadhk 1 144f ; Tahdh, x1 89 

1Khall ,u 581-3, cf Tadhk ,1 108-13, Schacht, Ongins, 
246f , Sezgin,1 280-3 
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13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
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24. 
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27. 
28, 
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Medina, 352f. 
Erling Ladewig Petersen, ‘Ali and Mu‘dwiya in early Arabic 
tradition, Copenhagen 1964, 36f. 

I Khall,, loc. cit., ete. 

Laoust, Profession, 31. Other reff. : 1S, vii/2, 177; Tadhk., 
i.g8f. ; Shadhr., i154. Cf. also p. 86 below. 

Tadhk., i. 178-83 ; [Khall., ii-84—6. Other reff. in EJ? 

art. ‘al-Awza'i’ by J. Schacht. 

Cf, Wellhausen, Arab Kingdom, 232-48. 

Wellhausen, 312-18 ; cf. 1 Khall., iv. 192-6, 

EP, art. “Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab’ (L. Veccia 
Vaglieri), with further reff. Cf. Nawb., 5.2—-8, quoted on 
p. 216 below. = 

IS, vi. 173; he is A'Amr ‘Amir b Sharahil al-Himyari 
ash-Sha'bi His ceasing to be a Shi'ite may be based on 
such reports as those in Laoust, Professton, 44, 69 (text 

27, 42) where he opposes the Rafida and the Khashabiyya ; 
the former is doubtful, since 1t is early for this use of rafd, 
but the fatter seems probable, and presumably means 
absence of action and of belief in the return of the imam 
(cf. [Hazm, iv 185 foot ; Friedlaender in AOS, xxviii. 63 ; 
IQ, Marf., 300; Tritton, Muslim Theology, 21n. 

Goldziher, MfS, i: 200; IKhall, ii 4-7. 

MS, ii.go. 

Masd., v. 4588. ; cf. M/S, 1.c. Lane does not give the required 
nee of safsafa, but it is justified by the fast meaning of 
safsdf. 

Laoust, Profession, 59 (text 34). 

Studied by E L. Petersen, ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya (n.3/11), 

esp. 28-31. Tulaga’ on p.2g here means not freedmen but 
those ‘brought into Islam against their will’ (Lane), 

Ibid., 36-8. 

Masd., v. 459. 

M. b. Ya. al-Kindi, Wulat Misr, Beirut 1959, 39.1, 42.23 
references to other editions and other works in Vesely, 

op. cit. (n.2/5), 43-9. Cf. Wellhausen, Arab Kingdom, 93n. 
IS, vii/2.130.9 (Busr b,AArta), 195.7 (Mu'awiya b. 
Hudayj). 

Masd. wv. 284, 295-7; Aghani, Boulac, 1285, xv.30.10 
(27.24, Ka‘b b, Malik). Cf. Alfred von Kremer, 

Geschichte des herrschenden Iden des Islams, Leipzig 1868, 955. 
Eilts, 90.5, 6. Cf. Goldziher, AfS, ii.119;1Q, Marf., 

1728. 

Al-Bal&dhuri, 308.3 ; ALS, ii. 120. 

AS, vi. 1g2.15f 

CE. remarks about A‘A-Rahman (‘AA b. Habib) (d. 73 

in Kufa) and I'Atiyya in Bukh., Jihad (56), 195 ( = 11,268). 
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Also later remark of al Asma’ (d 813/216) that Basra 1s 
‘Uthmam, Kufa ‘Alaw, Syria pro-Umayyad and Medina 
Sunni (from AfS, u r1gn ) 

33  Tadhk,1 129 (Yazd b AHabib, mufu of Egypt, d 128) 

34  Tadhk,1 143 (Mughira b Miqsam,d 136, and not asin 
TA Wafa’) 

35 IS, vuj2 2423 (‘AAb ‘Awn,d 151) Anearher scholar 
in Basra was ‘AA b Shaqiq al-‘Ugayh (1S, vu/1 91 23) 

36 18, vu/2 427 (Hammad b Z ,d 179), 44 19 (Yazid b 
Zuray' , d 182), 45 5 (Bishr b -Mufaddal, d 186) Cf 
Petersen op cit (n 3/11), r1af 

37. Mass, Essa: 174-201 (this has been largely followed here), 
H H Schaeder, ‘Hasan al Basrs __’, Is! , xav (1925), 

1-75 (deals with hfe, unfinished) , Hellmut Rutter, 

‘Studien zur Geschichte der islamuschen Frommigkert I 

Hasan al Basra , Is! , x1 (1933), 1 83, contains text of 

Ruala, do, art mn £J?, um, J Obermann, ‘Political 

Theology in Early Islam Hasan al-Basri s Treatise on 

Qadar’, 7A OS, lv (1935), 138-62, Michael Schwarz, 

‘The Leiter of al Hasan ‘al Basry’, Orens, xx (1967); 

15-30 Also Ihkhall,1 370 3, Tadhk 1 71f 

IS, vu/1 4-6, Mass, Essar 161f 

39 Goldzther, A1S, 1 32 

40 Schaeder, op cit (mn 3/37), 59 

41 IS, vn/1 103-6 (d after 87) , Tadhk 1 64f (d 95) 

42 Masd v 458f , cf B78 above For his protest against 
Yazid b al M see Tab, u 1400 

43 1S, vu/1 119 7-13, cf Ritter, Isl, 00 61 

44 Masd,v 459, cf 75 above 

45 ~~ Ritter, 55f 

46 Quoted by Rutter, 52, from I Jawza 

47 Mass, Passion, 706 8, Essat, 186, Ritter, 43 

48 Mass, Essat, 188, Schaeder, Is! , xv 71 

49 0 Essar, 181 

50) Essat, 180, eritucized by Schaeder, 53f 


Chapter Four 

1 What follows 1s based mannly on the study of the material 
by Dr ‘Awn al Shanf Qasim of Khartoum in an Edinburgh 
doctoral thesis entitled ‘Mam Aspects of the Social and 
Political Content of Bas Poetry until the end of the 
Umayyad Era’ I have presented the topic more fully in 
‘God s Caliph’, in Iran and Islam ( Minorsky Memonal 
Volume), ed C E Bosworth (Edinburgh 1971), 565-74 

2 Cf al Farazdaq, Diwan, ed Beirut 1960, 1 25, 285, 62, 
u 210 

3 Al Farazdaq, 1 309 Goldzher was aware of the material 
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(ZDAMG, Wii [1903], 391), but docs not make much use 
of it, eg. in his Vorlesungen, otf. 

Thid., Let. 

Jarir, Dia dn, Beirut 1960, 380. 

Al-Paracdaq, ii. 76. 

Jarir, 278. 

Ibid., 1. 

Wellhausen, Arab Aingdom, 238; Tahdh , ii.e10f, 

Jarir, 355. 

"Al-Farazdaq, 1.22, 475 11.912; Jarir, 195; ete. The 
opponents considered themselves mi manin (Tab , 1, 1066), 
Toy Abd-Rabbihi, Al-‘Iqd al-farld, ed. al-"Uryin, Cairo 

1940, v.332f, 

Yab., Tafstr, ad loc, Cf. Watt, ‘God’s Galiph’ (n 4/1), 
66 


566. 

Cf ‘God's Caliph’, 571. 

1.10; cf. also p 69 above and n 3/6 

Al-Mubarrad, Adm, 573 ; quoted from Madelung, 
Rarditen, 231; but wshould be nated that the Marwinids 
sometimes claimed to have inherited the caliphate from 
‘Uthmin. 

Text in Abi-Nu'aym, /ibat al-aulya’, v.96, Ch J.van 
Ess, “Umar it and his Upistle against the Qadarlya’, 

abr Nahrain, xxi (1971), 19-26; also 277, art. ‘Radariyya’, 
Nither M. b, ‘AA. b, ‘Uwaymir (or ‘Uwaym or 'Ukaym) 
or M.b. Khalid; Tahdh., and Ibn-"Asikir, Ta'rikh Dimashg « 
sv. An earlier member of Juhayna called Ma'bad is 
mentioned in IS, i/a.245 cf. Afedina, 355. 

Mass., Essai, 176. Cl. pz above. 

AsSuytqt, Lubd al-Lubdd, sv. 

Of. art. in 252? (C. Pellat) ; but the connection with al- 
Hiarith ibn-Surayj is dubious, 

Fibrist, 107; Essar, 077. Ghayldniyg at are mentioned in 
Tadhh., 1.1545 329s 323s 392 

Afunya, 25-7. 

‘Laoust, Profession, 843 cf. van Tiss, op, cit. {(n.g/17). 
Josefvan xs, Tradttionistische Polemik geren ‘Amr b. “Ubaid, 
Neirut 1967, Ar. text, §§20, 21; 1S, v. 284.27 (to Mal'hil), 
Afunya, 25-7. 

Tn van Ess, loc. cit., §2a1, his death is said to have been wit. 


nessed by az-Zuhri (d.742) ; but there are difficulties about 
the tsndd. 


nm Ts, foe 

‘ah, 11.1733 (quoted in Khay,, 213f.) ; Ash, 513. For 
Maymiin and al-Awza'l ef, Tuten. ot 
Afunya, 121.3-8. 

J.van Tiss, "Les Qadarites et la Gailiniya de Yazid nr, 
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32 
33 


34 
35 


36 


37 


38 
39 
40 


4t 
42 


St Ist, xxx (1970), 269 86, cf Wellhausen, Arab Kingdom, 
362-7 Other reff in Tab to poktcally active Qadantes 
about this period do not seem to raise new theological 
problems 

EP, art ‘al Hanthb S? (M J Kaster) 

Nawb,9,cf Shahr, 106 Gh may not have used the 
word tmama 

Ash , 136f The story 1n Tadhk ,1 147 probably refers to this 
Ash , 136f , Bagh , 194 (Halkin, 7), Bagh , Usul, 32, cf 


257 

10, Marf , 244, an argument between Ghaylan and 

al Awza‘11s descnbed by Ibn Nubata {d_ 1366), Sarh 
al-‘Uyun, quoted in Seale, Afuslim Theology (n 4/68), 17f 
1Q, Had , 102, §122, 1s aware that Traditions are accepted 
from some Qadanites 

See p 97 below 

Cf p 28 above 

Ash , 93, 96, 97 mentions four sects of anti-Qadartte 
Khanyttes , cf Shahr , g6-100 

Cf pp 95-7 below 

Uppsala 1955 Cf also W L Schramerer, Uber den 
Fatalismus der corislamischen Araber, Bonn 1881 , Th 
Noldeke, art ‘Arabs (Anctent)’ in Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, 1908, 1 659 73, W Caskel, Das Schicksal in der 
altarabischen Poeste, Lapzig 1926 

Cf Whats Islam?, 26 and n 6, also Ringgren, op ett, 


15, 29, 41 

& Watt, Mecca 62-72, Prophet and Statesman, 22-34 
Bukh , Adab (78), no tot (1v 155), cf Tawhtd (97), 

no 35 (1v 478) Further references in Wensinck’s 
Concordance 

Goldziher, Zahinten, 153f 

1Q, Had , 281 4 (8249, 250) 

Cf Ringgren, Arabian Fatalism, 94-7 , he found only some 
dubiously pre Islamic examples of a written fate, ibid , 
39.1 5,40, n 11, 48 (Tarafa) 

For details see Ringgren, 87-94 

Cf Ringgren, 60 

Some detauls will be found in Watt, What ts Islam?, 48-53 
Quoted in al-Malati, Tanith, 126 35, the points trans 
lated are on pp 126, 133, 134 For Riushash (not 
Khashish as Mass ) cf Sezgin,1 600, Tadhk ,u 552 

Cf C H Becker, ‘Chnsthche Polemik and islamische 
Dogmenbildung’, Islamstudien, Leipzig 1924 1 439 (re- 
pmnted from ZA, xxvi [1gtt], 175-95) , also Ritter, Ist 
xx (1933), 58, van Ess, art ‘Kadaniyya’ in EJ?, ad fin 
Madelung, Zarditen, 239 


54. 
55- 


56. 


65. 
66. 


67. 
68, 


70. 
a 
73: 
A 
76. 
ie 
8. 


79. 


80. 
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Ash., 93-5; cf. n.1/55. , 
Ash., 28 ; Riawb,, x 55 A.A. Fyzec, A Shi'ite Creed, London 
1942 (LR.A. series, 9), 100. ae 
Laoust, Profession, ci, 105 ; cf. al-Kalabadhi, Ta‘arruf, tr. 
AJ. Arberry (‘The Doctrine of the Sifis’), Cambridge 
1935, 55- These are doubtless based on sura 40.44/7, 
ufawwidu amri ua lah, h 
Essai, 194 ; Passion, 612, etc. based on at-Tabarsi (d. 1153). 
The word is also used of Maymiin in Ash., 93, of As’hab 
as-Su’al in Shahr., 94, and in Fyzee, op, cit., 32. 
1, Had., 5 (87)- aK 
Ash., 93, 96, 104, 116, Shahr., 94—7 is similar but has a 
sect of Atrafiyya and omits the followers of Harith, 
Ash , 115 and index ; Wellhausen, Arab Kingdom, 290f. ; 
Shahr., 94f. 
Ash., 93.12, 94f. (Shu‘ayb), 96.3, 11, 107f.; cf. p. 88 
above. 
Ibana, 85 (tr. 125). 
Ash., 37, 489.9, 490. 10, etc. ' 
Migne, Patrologta Graeca, 94. 1592 ; ef. Becker, op. cit. 
§e.4153) 449 3 Ritter, 58. 

+5 1, 126.8. 
Ash., ii.5,49.9; ef. also 477.9 where it is said AShimr was 
a Qadari. 
Ibana, tr. 46 (Ahi al-Qadar), 47, 49, 74, 96, 107, 111, 
113, 125, 128. Luma’, §§58, 116 (Ahi al-Qadar), 118, r2of. 
Becker, op. cit. (n.4/53) ; discussed by Jean-Jacques 
Waardenburg, L’Islam dans le miroir de Voccident, Paris 1963, 
88-92, 250f. ; also by Mass., Essai, 6gn. Seale, Muslim 
Theology, a Study of Origins with Reference to the Church Fathers, 
London 1964. 
Essai, 1g8f, (first edition, 1922, 176f.) ; cf. 175. 
Ritter, op. cit. (n.3/37). 
Marf., 225. 
IS, vii/1.122.2-9; cf. Ritter, 60. 
T'Asakir, Ta’rikh Dimashg, s.v. Ma‘bad (quoted in Ritter, 
60). For Yinus see IQ, Afarf., 242f., and Tadhk., i. r45f. 
IS, vii/1.127,20-25 ; Ritter, 60. 
Cf. Ritter, 26. 
Shahr., 32. 
Ritter, 75.6—76.2 ef. Schwarz, op. cit. (n. 3/37), 21. 
Wensinck, MC, 51, says there are no Qadarite Traditions ; 
but cf, Bukh., Qadar (82), bab 8. 
Ris., 72.15-73.6 (Schwarz, 24). Other verses dealt with are: 
39-19 {20 in 73.611, quoting 40.6 and 10.33/43 10.100 
In 73-11-14; 11.105 in 74,.20-75.6. Cf, Schwarz, 27~9. 
Ris., 76.3-9 ; Schwarz, 25. 


95 


96 
97 


99 
100 
101 


102 


103 


104 
105 
106 


107 
108 
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Ris 5 77 4-19 

Ris , 745-19, Schwarz, 22 

Rts , 68 6-g, Schwarz, 16, cf 22 

Ris , 69 7-10, Schwarz, 18 

Ris, 70 3f , Schwarz, 20 

Eg 41 40 (‘do what you will’) and 18 29/8 on p 701, 
32 170n 70 15 

Ris, 71 15-72 4, Schwarz, 23 

Schwarz, 30 

Ris, 709 

Ru , 74 1-4, Schwarz, 19 

Munya, 18, etc 

Cf What ts Islam?, 27~31 

THanbal, Afusnad, v 317, cf ADawid, Sunna, 6 16 (quoted 
in MC, 108f ) 

Bukh , Qadar (82), tb (=1v 251), cf ibid, 1a, also 
Tawhid (97), 28 (—=1v 469), Mush, Qadar, 3 (an MC, 
54) and bab 1 generally , Ash , Jana, 66, etc The ‘drop’, 
*blood-clot’, ‘tssue’ are the stages of the embryo mentioned 
an sura 23 14 

Second part of Buhh , Qadar, 1a, cf rbd , 5, also Muslim, 
Qadar, 11 (an MC, 55) 

ADawud, Sunna, 6 16 (abbreviated from MC, 107f ) 
Bukh , Qadar, 11, Tahid, 37a (=1V 255, 485) , also Ash, 
Thana, 85 (tr 125) 

Bukh , Badar, 8 

Bukh , Qadar, 4e, quoung Sura 92 5ff A similar but longer 
Tradition (Mushm, Qadar, 6) 1s translated in AC, 56 
Buhh , Qadar, 15, 

Romans, 8 28 

Cf van Ess, loc. ett (n 4/25), 43, but contrast IQ, Had, 


It 

Cf Sezgin,: 592 For ‘Amrsee Sezgin,1 597,1Q, 

Moarf , 243, Mfume, 35 41, Masd, vi 208-12, 223, 

wu 234-6, Khay , 67, 97f, 134, IS, vn/2 33, 1Khall, 

un 393 6, Yqt, Zrsh,vi 70, Mass , Essar, 168, 175, 177, 

180, 184, 200 

Cf n 4f/25 

Op at, 39-45 

Afarf , only 243 (‘Amr) , Had, only 76, 159 Cf Gerard 

Lecomte, fbn Qutayba "I homme, son eucre, ses rdées, 

Damascus 1965, 320F 

Cf Had , index to French translation 

‘The hst 1s found n 1Q, Afarf, 301 (Catro 1960, 625) 

Where there are several death-rates a single one has been 

arbitrartly selected The references also are a mere selecuon 
1) Ma‘bad al Juham (703/84) seen 18 


Notes (339 


2) Nasr b, ‘Asim (708/go) : Sezgin, 4.24; 1Q, Marf., 264; 
Filrist, 39, 23) 273 41-12; [Khall., 1.3595 Pellat, Milieu, 
f, 


TT 
‘At?’ b. Yasir (721/103) : 1S, v.129;1Q, Aarf, 

2) 3 Fubrist, 27.20 3 37-13; Tadhk., i.go ; Mass., Essar, 176. 

4) Khilid b. Mi'dan (721/103) ; IS, vii/2.162 5 Fihrist, 
31-4} 37-22; Tadhk., 93. 

5) Wahb b, Munabbih (728/110) : Sezgin, 305-7; 
IS, v.395;1Q, Marf., 233 ; Frhrst, 22; Tadhk,, i. 100; 
Yot., Irsh., vit.232 3; Tahdh , xi, no. 288. 

6) Mak’hal (731/113) : Sezgin, i.4o4; 1S, vii/2.160; 
1Q, Marf., 230 ; Fihnist, 227; Tadhk., 1.107 ; IKhall., 

iii 437-9 3 Mass., Passton, 1g0n. ; above p. 87 (n.4/31)- 
7) Qatada (735/117) : Sczgin, 31; IS, vii/a.1-3;1Q, 
Marf., 234¢. ; Frhrest, 34.3.4; 41-10; [Khall., ii. 513; Yqt., 

Insh,, vi 202f, ; Tadhk. i 122-4, 
8) Ghaylan (742/125) ; Sezgin, 1.595 ; n.4/21-30. 
9} ‘Awl b, Jamila (—) : Tadhk., 1.137 (no details). 
10) (‘AA) LANajih (749/132) : Sezgin, 29, 37; 15, 


v.355- 
11) Thawr b. Zayd (752/135) : Tahdh., ii, no. robabl 
error for Th, b. Yazid, SBa Bxow) sate 
12) ‘Amr b, Fa’id al-Uswari (—) :1Q, Had,, 11, 37, 1023 
Mass , Essai, 168, 194; Pellat, Aftdieu, sxof, 

13) al-Fad] (b. ‘Isi) ar-Raqashi (—) : Fihnst, 163; Ash., 
118f,, 513, 514; Nawb, 9; Shahr., 103, 106; 10, Had., 

99 foot; Mass., Lssat, 167, 169, 671; Pellat, Aftieu, 113. 

im ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd (761/144) : sce n.4/ 103. 

15) ‘Abbad b. Mansir (762/145) : IS, vit/2.31, 63.9; 

IQ, Marf., 243 ; Pellat, Milieu, 280f. 

16) Kahmas P66) 144) tIS, vii/2.g1; Ash., 2143 

Shahr., 76f.; Tadhk., 1.174; Mass., Essai, 115, 167. 

17) (M.) b. Is'hag (767/150) : Sezgin, i.288-90; EI’, 

an ea Bhai gy M.B. Jones 5) 

1 ishirn ad-Dastuwa’l (70/1 315, vii/2.373 

Tadhk, i.164;1Q, Marf., 256; 18) iat ee 23. 

Tor the nisha cf. as-Suyiiti, Lubp, s.v., followed by Dozy, 
Supplement ; in Yqt., Buld., s.v. the second vowel seems to be 
an Re eee evant ( 158) 318, vii 

18a awr b. Yazid (770/153) ; IS, vii/2.170;1Q, 
Marf., 253 ; Fihrist, 29.19 ; Tadhk., 1.175 ; Taka aay: 
x9} Sa’ i i Ape ayaa fe : Sezgin, igrf.; 1S, 

vif 2.33 (efit, line 16) 5 » Marf., 254 5 Fehr: 6 5 
Tadkk., 1.177; Pelat, ‘aie, BB go. Sead 

20) Ism. b. Muslim al-Makhi (—) : 1S, vii/2.34. 

21) ‘Uthman b. Miqsam (776/160) : IS, vii/2.41. 

22) Salih al-Murri (776/160) ; 1S, vii/2.99 ; Frhrist, 


340) Formative Perron or Istamtc Tnhoucnt 
i 23, Pellat, Milzeu, 95, 107, 111, Mass , Essaz, 1330 , 


a Hammam (or Humam) b Yahya (780/164) IS, 
vu/2 39, Tahdh ,x1 no 108 

24) ‘Uthman (b Khalid) at-Tawil (—) , Munya, 42, 
Shahr , 33f 40 

25) ‘A Wanth {b Said) at-Tannuri (796/180) W® 
Marf , 256, 1S, vuj2 44, Tadhk 1257, Tahdh vi, 
no 923, Mass , Essaz, 168, van Ess, op at, 43-5 

26) Ghundar (809/194) , IS vuj2 

27) Nuhb Qays at Tah (patios? IS, vn/2 44, 
Tahdh , x 485, van Ess, 23 etc 

28) ‘Abbad b Suhayb (827/212) , 1S, vu/2 50 

29) Saidb Ibr (—), probably Sa‘d b Ibr (cf Afunya, 


I 
3 nan al Abd not identified 
gt) Other early names from IS 
haa b AMaymina (748/131) » »vanf213 4 
b) Said b Bashir (786/170), vu/2 170 14 
©) Yandb Aban ar-Raqashi (748/131), vit/2 13.9 
(cf Mass , Essar 167, Pellat, Mileu, 95, 101 
109 & Schacht, Ongins of. ‘Muhammadan Jurisprudence, esp 
oa 
110 AV A‘irash (AM Sul b Mihran) , Sezgin,2 9 ane 
rane +2154, 1Khall ,1 587-9 Zaydb Wal? Ta 


111 ry ata akin fsaay : 7 
1) Mansur ‘u'tamur (749/132) , Sezgin, 1 404, 1S, 
- 5, 1Q, Marf, 240, Tc gs); 
D Bia be (776/160) , Sezgin, 1 93,18, vu/2 38,1Q, 
Marf 251, Tadkk 1 193~7 
3) Dawid b A Hind (757/140) , Sezgin, 1 595 
(argument with Ghaylan) , IS, vufa 20,1Q, Marf, 243, 
Tadhk 51 146 8 
4) Matmar b Rashid (770/154) , Sezgin, 1 290, IS, 
vig7, 1Q Marf , 253, Tadhk ,1 190 
5) az Zubn (742/124), seen 3/9 12 
a) Hammam b Munabbih (747/130) , IS, v 396, 
Tadhk ,1 100 (1n notuce of Wahb) 
7) Yunus b ‘Yaad al Ayh (769/152), 1S, vn/2 206, 
Tadhk ,1 162 
8) al *A'raj (‘A-Rahman b rae (735/117), 1S, 
v 209,1Q, Marf, 236, Tadhk , 
g) A Zinad (‘AA b Disloin) (yarhs0), Sezgin, 
‘ ae ees, 5 Ca 4s, 6 
to lazim (Salama) (757/140 ezgin, 1 634,1Q, 
Marf, 252, Tadhk x aa ‘hs 4 TQ 


112. 
113. 


114, 
115. 


116. 


117. 
118. 


119, 
120. 
rat. 


122, 


123, 
124, 
125. 


126, 


Notes (gar 


11) A-Zubayr al-Makkd (745/128) ; Tadhk., i.126. 

Cf. p. 105 above. ‘ shat 

RSO, vii(1916~18), 461-6, ‘Sul nome di “Qadariti” ’; 

also in Raccolta di Scritti, ii, Rome, 1940, 176-80 . 

IKhall., ii. 395 ; van Ess, op. cit. (n.4/25), 37, and Oriens, 

18-19 (1967).127. 

Ash., bana, 73 (tr. 113) ; cf. Luma’, §§120, 1213 1Q, Had., 

g7f.; Goldziher, Korauanslegung, 124; Madelung, Zaiditen, 

76, 119. 

dbana, 1.¢. 

Ash., 93-7, 143 116.2 ; 124 9. 

Ash., 96 45 97-25 cf. 93 135 124.9. 

Shahr,, 96.104 ; 97.24, 12a, 2b. 

Shahr,, 96.3b ; 97 2a. 

Ash , 430 top ; there are about twenty other instances in 

Ash., and one instance of the variant Muthbita (488.2). 

Had., 37 foot, 158 foot, 159 top (Muthbita), 160 (§$4of., 

165, 166, 166b) ; in §§165, 166 Lecomte translates ‘ceux. 

qui affirment !’existence des attributs’, which is inappro- 
riate., He follows Louis Gardet and M.M.Anawatt, 
introduction a la Theologie Musulmane, Paris 1948, 54n., but they 

mercly suggest that this is the meaning in I"Asakir, Tabyin, 

163 (not 153). Van Ess (Onens, xviii. 126f.) takes a similar 

view, but his reference to Dirar's negative position in Ash., 

488.2 hardly implies an affirmation of attributes. There is no 

reason for denying that the phrase was used differently at 

different periods. Cf. Allard, Atiributs, 78n., 135n. J Hanbal 
(IAYa'la, i.35.16) complained that the Qadariyya gave the 

name Mujbira to the Ahl as-Sunna wa-l-Ithbat, pre- 

sumably using the term in respect of the Qadar, since he was 

Not interested in the question of attributes. 

Ash., 383, 408, 540, 541, etc. 

Had., g6t., §§109, 110. 

Tanbik, 144. That the correct vocalization is mujbir is shown 

by the occurrence of ijbar, e.g. Khay., 145, Afunya, 93.4. 

Merd., Sharh, 12, Other reff. will be found in my art. 

‘Djabriyya’ in EP, 

Chapter Five 

AC, 38, 45; cf. also his article ‘Murdji’a’ in EI! ; Madelung 

(Zaiditen, 228~41) follows Wensinck on the whole and has 

‘useful additional material. 

Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence and Constitutional 
Theory, New York 1903, 122-7. 

Vorlesungen, 79-81. 

Shahr., 104f,; cf. Bagh., 190, where the last three classes 

(roughly) are distinguished. 
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13 


14 
5 


16 
7 


1g 


20 
ar 


Shahr , 103, Bagh , rgof 
Khay , 164-8 
Nawb , 15, 6f, etc In Khay , 139 the Shu‘ite I-Rawandi 
mentions the four sects together with As hab al hadith 
IS, vi 214 
1S, va rgif 
IS, vi 204 
References vi 204 205 214, 232, 236(2), 252, 253, 263, 
273, Vv 67, 362, vuj1 166, vu/2 66, 105, 106, 109 
TKhall,im 61 4, 64f 
Lecomte, /én Qutayba (n 4/106), 315-18, cf IQ, Marf, 
300f , mennomng subsects of the Rafida, then giving a hst 
of the Shi‘a 
Profession, 48n , summanizing 1A Ya‘l4, 1 31 23-32 4, for 
the following point cf TA Ya'la, 1 366 
IS viasrg The tya’ attributed to al Hasanb M b 
al Hanafiyya { Madelung, Zarditen, 228-30, cf Afunya, 
17, 25) 18 an early expression of the attrtude, but may not 
have gone beyond refusing to decide between ‘Uthman, 
‘Ah Talha and az Zubayr 
Wellhausen, drab Kingdom, 317, Tab , 1 1399, etc 
1Q,K ash-Sht 1, Leaden 1904, 400f The poem is in 
Aghdni, xtu 52, and is discussed by G van Vioten, ‘Irdja’, 
ZDMG, xl (1891), 161-71, esp 162f , Wellhausen, loc 
at , Tritton, Muslim Theology, 45 
Ruqaba b Masqala mn Laoust, Prefesnon, 67, cf Mass, 
oy 170, where he 1s a discrple of a man who died in 
71150 

Ee Dhart b ‘AA (d 82, IS, vi 205, Shahr, 108, 
Tahdh ,u1 218), Sa‘td b Jubayr (d 95, Murp ite only in 
Shahr , 108, cf IS, vinf1 166) 
See section 5 
Early Muryi ites 

1) Dharrb ‘AA al Hamdanz, Kufa, joined Ibn-al- 
Ash'ath, d_7or /82 (IS, v1 205, 1Q, Marf, 3or) 

2) Said b Jubayr, Kufa, yomed I Ash‘ath, d 713/95 
(seen 5/19) 

3) Talqb Habth Basra,d 708-18/90-100 (1S, 
vuft 166,1Q, Mfarf, 301) 

4) al Hasanb M b al Hanafiyya Medina,d c 
718] 100 (IS, v 241 , Munya, 17 5, 25 3-5) 

5) Ibr b Yazidat-Tayms, Kufa,d c 718/100(1S,v1 190f , 
IQ, Marf, 301 , Mass , Essat, 170) 

6) Muhanb b Dithar, Kufa,d 734/116 (IS, vi 214, 
1Q, Afarf , 30) 

) ‘Amrb Murra, Kufa,d ¢ 735/117 (1S, vi 220, not 

as Murp'te ; 1, Marf , 240, gor) 


22, 
23. 
25, 
26, 
27. 
28, 


30. 
3. 


32. 


33- 


34. 


35+ 


36. 
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8) Hammad b. ASul. ; Kufa, d. 737/120 (1S, vivegih; 
1Q, Marf., 240, 301). 

9) Kharija b. Mus‘ab ; Khurasan, d. 737/120 (?) (1S, 
vii/a.1045;1Q, Marf., 237, 301). 
10) ‘Ame (‘Umar) b. Qays al-Masic; Kula, d. c. 737/120 
(1S, vi.236;1Q, Marf., 301; Nawb., 7). 

11) Misa b. AKathir; Kufa, d. c. 737/120 (1S, vi.236). 
Wilferd Madelung in ‘Early Sunnite Doctrine concerning 
Faith as reflected in the Kitab al-iman of Abii-‘Ubayd al- 
Qasim b. Salim (d. 224/839)’ (St. Ist, xxxii [1970]. 
233-54) speaks of Murji’ism at Kufa (238f.) and notes as 
opponents there: al-A‘mash, Sufyan ath-Thawzi, al-Hasan 
b. Salih b. Hayy and Waki b. al-Jarrah. A‘Ubayd was 
admired by A. b. Hanbal, though his views differed at 
certain points. 
Cf. Watt, ‘Conditions of Membership of the Islamic 
Community’, St. Zst., xxi (1964), 5-12. 
L.g. 2.277; 4.162160 ; also of the Jews in 2.43/40, 83/77. 
Cf. Medina, 366-8. 
Medina, 69., cf. Bukh., Istitdbat al-Murtaddin (88). 3 (iv. 330) ; 
Wensinck, MC, 20f. 
Cf. Wensinck, MC, 1-5. 
Porat at-lafriqa bayn al-Islam wa-z-Zandaqa. 
MC, 23. 
Muslim, Iman (1), 1. 
Musnad, iti. 134 foot. 
In Tab., Tafsir, on 49.14; cf, al-Malati, Tanbih, 117.165 
also A Talib al-Makkt, Qat al-qulab, Cairo 1961/1381, ii.270, 
Ash., 293 ; translated in McCarthy, Theology, 243, §25. 
Lg. Laoust, Profession, 82 (cf. 77f.) ; al-Baqillani, Tamhid, 
ed. McCarthy, Beirut, 1957, 346-8; al-Kalabidhi, Ta'arruf 
(tr. Arberry), Cambridge, 1935, ch.17; AT lib al-Makki, 
Quit, ii.250-82 (ch.35) ; al-Ghazali, Jhya’, book 2, section 
4; Subk,, i.41-70. The Tradition quoted is apparently 
discussed by al-Hakim at-Tirmidhi (cf. p. 264) in a work 
entitled Sharh qawli-hi ma l-imdn wa-l-islam wa-l-thsén. Cf. also 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith in Historians of the Middle East, ed. B. 
Lewis and P.M. Holt, London 1962, 484-502. 
Eg. Qatada, ap. Tab. ; this interpretation would be in, 
line with the view of al-Hasan al-Bagri that the grave sinner 
‘was not a mu’min but a mundfig. Az-Zamakhshari, Kashshaf 
(ad loc.—iti. 127) defines islam as ‘entering into peace 
and leaving a state of war’, 
The above paragraph is based on the discussion of the 
topic in Watt, ‘The Conception of imdn in Islamic 
Theology,’ Zsl., xliii (1967), 1-10, esp. 8. 
Ash., 132-54, esp. 132~41, 
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Muryj ates whose views are described by the herestographers 

1) Jahm see section 6 below 

2) A Husayn (M b Mushm) ag Salhi (Ash, 1g2f,etc , 
Munya, 72, argued with al Khayyat) 

3) Sabh b ‘Amras Sauht (Shahr , 107, Bagh ,Farg, 194f , 
95f , 164—only ‘as Salih’, may be above) 

4) Yunus b ‘Awn as Samarnt(?) (Ash , 133f , Farg, 
191, Shahr, 104 106—‘an Numayry’, Mass , Passion, 
865) 
5) AShimr (Ash, 134f, 477, ete , Farq, 193, Shahr , 
105 107 etc ) 

6) AThawban (Ash, 195f , Farg 192, Shahr, 1o5f ) 

7) an Nayar see pp 199-201 below 

8) Ghaylan see chapter 4 above 

9) Bishr (b Ghryath) al Marist. (Ash, 140, 143, 149, 
Farq 192f , Shahr , 106, EJ?, sv , also pp 196-9 below) 
10) M b Shabib (Ash, 134, etc , Farg, 194, Shahr, 
104 106, Khay , 212n ) 
11) AMu‘adh at-Tumam (Ash, 1g9f, etc , Farg 192, 
Shahr , 107) 
12) Ghassan al Kufi (Ash, 139, Farg, rg1f , Shahr, 


105) 

13) M b Karrim (Ash, 141, ete , see also pp 289-91 
below) 

14) Muwaysb ‘Imran al Basri (Shahr , 103 105, 
Khay , 127, 213f , Munya, 71) 

Ash , 138f 

The text 1s incorporated in Mtrd , Sharh Translated by 
Wensinck, Af{C, 103f Hts numbering of the articles 1s 
adopted but not hus translation 

The text was printed in Aleppo in 1344 The numbering 
of articles follows roughly the references 1n Wensinck, MC 
There 1s a translation by E E Elder in Macdonald Presentation 
Volume 1933, 107-27 Cf Sezgin,1 441 (no 7) 

Cf Sezgin, 1 416f (no tv), the text used 1s that of 
Commentary (2), Hyderabad 1321 Translation in 
Wensinck MC, 124~3t 

Text pnnted along with Sharh by A-Muntaha 

al Maghnisiw:, Hyderabad 1321 Translation in MC, 

188 97 

MC 216 Apart from the differences in respect of tan, 
the views about lafz af Qur'an differ 

Shahr , 18 41, AShimr, IShabib, Muways 

Ash , 136 2 (an-Nayar) , 139 10 (report from Ghassin) 
Also Bagh , Usul, 252 

Ash , 266-71 

Laoust, Profession, 7£ 
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50. 
51 


52. 


53. 


54 
55 


56. 
57. 


NorTes (a5 


Ash., 293-14 (§29 in McCarthy, Theology, 244f. ; cf. §51 of 
creed from Jbdna). 

McCarthy, Theology, §§180~5. 

Usil, 248, 2528. ; ct. Ferg, 343- 

Al-Ghazali, hyd, book 2, section 1 (translated by 
Macdonald, The Development of Muslim Theology, etc., 
300-7). Al-Iji, the so-called ‘Adudtyya. 

E.g. Najm-ad-Din an-Nasafi (d. 1142), ‘Aqd’id, p.33 
A-Barakat an-Nasafi (d.1310), ‘Umda, p.23 (both edited 
by W. Cureton as Pillar of Fazth of the Sunnites, London 
1843). 

Sezgin, i. 36f. ; Ash., 151-3, 209 ; IKhall., iii.408-11; 
Shahr., 106; YHazm, 205 ; Fikrist, 179 (of Zaydiyya) ; 
Mass., Passion, 666, 671, etc. (with a different interpretation 
of the saying about iman and sin) ; Paul Nwyia, Exégése 
coranique et langage mystique, Beirut 1970, 25-108, discusses 
the Tafsir of Muqatil. 

IS, vii/1.126 22. 

Ash., 293f. (§§31, 32, 27) 5 cf: Zédna, §§28, 29 (numbering 
asin Ash, Theolagy, 235-54). 

Bagh., Farq, 339 ; Usil, 242. Laoust, Professton, 100 ; 

cf. below, agzf , 83, 7. 

Watt, Bell's Introduction to the Qua’én, Edinburgh 1970, 
Index A, s.v. ‘intercession’. Wensinck, MC, 61, 130, 
180-2, The isndds of the Traditions mentioned by Wensinck 
(182) might give a clearer idea of where and when the 
idea gained acceptance. Cf. also Fr. Kern, ‘Murgitische 
und antimurgitische Tendenztraditionen .. .’, ZA, 

xxvi (1912), 169-74 ; Watt, ‘The “High God” in pre- 
Islamic Mecca’, Journal of Semitic Studies, xvi (1971), 
35-40, and Actes du Ve Congrés International d’arabisants et 
@islamisants, Brussels 1971, 499-595- 

Bagh., Usal, 253 ; Laoust, Profession, 79f.; Mass., Passion, 
585n. ; Etsat, 265, n.4 ; Madelung, ‘Early Sunnite 
Doctrine’ (n.5/21), 238~43- 

TAYa‘li, i.95.14; Nawb., 7-3 (apparently also called 
Butriyya and Hashwiyya). Mtrd., Shark, 10, speaks of 
Shakkakiyya in a similar sense. Cf. Kern in ZA, xxvi.172. 
Profession, 80 ; cf. ‘Agida I, §1 (p.292 below), 

See references in n. 52. 

Khay,, 97. 

Laoust, Profession, 81. 

Ura, 2486. 

Cf. Allard, Attributs, 58-72, and p.306 below with 

n. 10/519, 

Cf. art. ‘al-Harith b. Suraydj’ (M.J.Kister), EI?; also 
Wellhausen, Arab Ki ingdom, index ; Tab., index ; ete. 
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67 IHazm,m 188, cf Ash, 132, 279, Shahr ,61 I Hazm’s 
attribution of the same view to al Ash‘ari gets some support 
from Bagh , Usul, 248, but 1s contrary to the creeds in 
McCarthy, Theology Some of the views ascribed to Jahm. 
in Ash ,279f may be genuzne, but at is difficult to be 
certain 

68 Tab, u 1605, ete , 1575, Van Vloten (ZDMG, xl, 
167f —cf n 5/17) translates the whole poem but does not 
seem to be aware of the fight to the Turks and interprets 
at of al-Harith’s Persian allies 

69 Ar radd ‘ald z zanadiqa ua-l Fahmyyya, Cairo, nd and 
Darulfinun Hahtyat Fokultest Mecmuast, v— vt (1927), 313-27 
For IHanbal’s criticism of the Jahmayya see IA Ya'la, 

1 32 35 62, etc 

jo Ed G Vitestam (with introduction and commentary), 
Lund and Leiden 1960 

71 GALS,1 281(p), 310(3a) , [Rayab al-Baghdads, Histowe 
des Hanbalites, Damascus 1951, 1 38, 40, <D MG, ln 
(1899) 73, Sezgin, 1 133 (xur—al Bukh4r1), 598, etc 

92 Aelihata ft t lafz wa-r-radd ‘ala l-Jahmyya wa-l mushabbtha, 
Caro 1349 (1930) 

73 Inal-Malat, Tanbsh, 75~110 

74 In Jbana but notin Luma’ 

95 Kat tawhid 

7 IQutayba, Jkhulaf, 54, cf LAYa'la, 1 142, top, foot 

77 ~=—‘Laoust, Jon- Taymiyya, 261, ad Darimi, 58-71, cf Ash, 
Ibdna, 54-9 (tr , 94-9) 

78 Nuaymb Hammad Tadhk,u 419, LAWafa’, 1 202, 
no 830, LAsalar, Tabyin, 387f , GALS, 1 257, Sezgin, 

1 104 

79 «Radd (n 5/69), 315, cf Madelung, Zarditen, 242 

80 Laoust, Profession, 1676 

81 Salomon Pines, Bestrage zur tslamtschen Atomenlehre, Berlin 
1936, 124-33 

82 Fihrtst, 206, the notice in 1A Wafa’,1 no 161 omits the 
accusation concerning the Jahmiyya 

83 Ibn Taymuyya, ‘Agrda Hamawyya, quoted by M Schremer, 
‘Beitrage zur Geschichte der theologischen Bewegungen 
im Islam’, ZDMG, lu (1899), 72f , lu (1898), 544 
Ad Danm1, Nagd ‘ala l-Moaris: al-Fahm , ef Sezgin, 1 601 

84 — Sezgin, 1 616 , EI? by Carra de Vaux, A Nader and J 
Schacht, Khay , 201f (note), Walter M Patton, Ahmed 
thn Hanbal and the Mrhna, Leaden 1897, 48f (quoting 
Ibn-al-Jawzs) , Yqt, Irsh , vi 383 14, 19, [A Wafa’, 

1,0 371, cf no 1146, etc 

85 IAWafa’,1, nos 24, 394, 61 


86. 


87. 


88. 
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Mtrd., Sharh, 19ff., says the view is also that of the 
Qadariyya and Mu'tazila and makes no further reference 
to the Jahmiyya. For the punishment of the tomb, cf. 
Mass., Passion, 679f. 

Khay., 126; 133f. ; on p.12 he denies a resemblance 
between Jahm and A-Hudhay] ; but Ash., 163, shows that 
he overstates his case. 

Madelung ( Zarditen, 242 foot) accepts this point but 
supposes there were other unnamed men who followed 
Jahm (not al-Jahm) more closely. 

Ash , 279-85. 

Shahr., 59-64 (i. 112~23). 

Bagh., 200. 


Chapter Six 

Cf. Laoust, Schismes, 55£., and Cahen, ‘Points de vue...’, 

(n.2/1), 295-338, esp. 324f. 2 

fe I, art. ‘Abii Salama’ (S. Mascati) ; Sourdel, Vizirat, 
5-9. 

Cf. Laoust, Schismes, 70-2; Ahmad Amin, Duhdl-islam, 

iii (Cairo 1943), 337-40. 

1Ath., v.3 (year 145) ; Masd., vi. 188. Cf Laoust, 

Schasmes, 64-6. 

Nawb,, 523 cf. p.51- 

Nawb., 41f.; Ash., i.21f.; Bagh., 242, also called 

Barkiikiyya, and perhaps Baslamiyya (Halkin). 

Nawb., 42; Ash , 21; Bagh., 242 (and Halkin’s notes) ; 

Shahr., 114 (1.247). 

Bagh., 249f. (Halkin, 75f.) ; Shahr., 115 (1.248) ; Laoust, 

Schesmes, 74. 

87ff., and 1,53. 

CE Ya‘qiibi, Ta’rikh, ii.349 (beginning of reign of as- 

Saffah). 

Ya‘qiibi, ii.350 (speech of Da’iid b. ‘Ali). 

cf, a ‘Hashimiyya’ (B. Lewis), quoting Tab,, ii. 29ff., 

20off. 

Marf., 301 ; cf. Lecomte, Ibn Qutayba, 315-17. 

Laoust, Profession, 44n. 

Nawh., 43; SA, 65, Cf. Masd., vi.55f, and Pellat, LW, 17. 

Nawb., 46.17 ; Révand is near Nishapur. Nash., §1/47 

(cf. p.35) calls them Hurayriyya. 

Ash., 21.9~13 ; Nawb., 32, 3~5- Cf. Masd., vi.g4. 

Nawb., 43. 7—10, 

Nawb., 46.15~47.9; cf. 30.1. 

Cf. pp. 75f. 

Cf. pp. 124-6. 

CE pp. 49, 73 
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‘Al (b Ism b Shu‘ayb) b Mitham, also known as Ibn- 
at Tammar Frhmst, 175 19-21, Tusy, 212 (no 458), 
Nawb , 9, Khay , 99, argues with ‘Al al Aswan, a pupil 
of A-Hudhayl 

AJf M b an Numanal Ahwal Frist, 176 9-13, Tusy, 
323 no 698, Ash , 37f, 43-5, etc , Khay ,6 58, Nawb, 
66 Hisham Tusy, 356, Nawb , 66, Ash , 34, 41, 43~5, 
349, Khay , 6, 57 

Ash , about forty references, Nawb , 66, Fihnst 175f , 
Tusy, 355, no 771, Khay, frequent Cf pp 186-9 below 
Josef van Ess, in Isl , xd (1967), 257 

Khay ,6 

Masd , vi 369-76, ‘Haytham’ has been corrected to 
‘Mitham’, ‘Alb Haytham was a Zaydi not an Imam 

(n 6/328} 

Nawb 9 

Ash , 16f 

Tusy, 292 (no 634), M b Khalil, the note here spells out 
the name and derives at from s:kak ( probably ‘dies’ for 
coins) , the forms ‘Shakkal (Fihrist), 176 and ‘Sakkal 
(Masd , v 374) should be emended , and possibly 
Sakamyya (Khay,126 cf ch 8,n 77), ¢f Nyberg 

in Khay , 178 

‘Tnitton, 20, Ash , 16 In Nash , §1/72, 1t 1s apphed to the 
followers of Ja‘far as Sadiq by Mughira (cf Nawb , 54) 
and Zayd b ‘Ab 

Eg Yqt,Jsh v 457,M b A-‘Abbas -Tusi defended 
Imamism and ‘Ah b Haytham Zaydism before al Ma’mun, 
Thumama and Bishr al Mans: 

Ash , 17, cf Noldeke, Js! , xn (1923), 736 

Nawb , 65f, etc , Shahr , 126 (1 274) , Tusy, 188 (no 
405), 235 {no 509), 93f (no 191), 211 (no 456) 
Nawb , 68f, 8of , Ash, 28f Cf St Isl, xxx (1970) 


ag5f 

Nawb , 67, Ash , 17, 29, Khay , 136, Shahr, 17, Masd, 
v 443 But al Malat, Janbih 26 11-15 distinguishes a 
greater and lesser Qaf‘iyya, of whom the latter make ‘Al. 
ar-Rada the last amam 

Ash , 63 11, Masd , v 443f Tusy (355 no 771) says he 
went to Baghdad in 199/814 and died shortly afterwards 
This fits better than an earlier date his relation to A- 
Hudhayl and an-Nazzam As a Qatihe must have been 
alive after the death of al Kazim Cf van Ess in Ortens, 
xvant (1967), 115 

Fiknst, 1771, cf Tusy, 216f (no 470), a pupil (Tusy, 
no 205) died in 877 

Cf L. Masugunn, Opera Menara, Bum. wos, 1 283, 
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Laoust, Profession, 44n. ;1Q., Had., 6, 295. 

Shahr., 115 (1.249). 

Cf. Laoust, Schismes, 34f. ; also p. 52 above. 

The men named were messianic figures for groups of 
Jariidiyya (Ash., 67). C£ Schismes, 64f., 101, 131; and for 
other Zaydite revolts, 93f., 100, 131-5. 

Ash., 68; Nawb., 9, 12, 508. ; Schesmes, 136. As-Suyiti, 
Lubb al-Lubab, vocalizes as Batriyya, but the misba could be 
formed from the plural butr, as with Fut’hiyya from aftah ; 
Nash., §1/68, says the name was given because they docked 
(batard) ‘Uthman’s last six years. 

Fihrist, 178; 1S, vi.261 5 1Q, Marf., 225. 

Nawb,, §5-73 cf.9. 

Khay., 89. 

Ash., 461 ; 68 ; other suggestions : Mass. ( Passion, 725) 
‘qualified’ ; Pellat (St. Jsl., xv [1961], 45, 52) ‘preferred 
though not clearly superior’. 

Ash., 454- 

IS, vi.261 ; 1Q, Marf., 255. 

Laoust, Profession, 72 (Ar. 43)- 

Pianist, 178. 

Marf., 301. 

1Q, Had., 71 (Fr. tr. 65). 

Madelung, Zaiditen, ro4ff. 

Ibid. r1of,, ete. ; 152. 

Nish, §1/86, 94-8; al-Iskafi is said to have held the 
doctrine ; cf. Pellat, Afiteu, 190. Fihrist, 176.12. Al-Malati, 
Tanbih, 27, naming the Ja'fars and al-Iskafi; Mass., in 
Ul, iti (1912), 409. 

Nish., §1/69 (ijtthdd), 98; Ash., 68.6 (ta’uil). 

Masd., vi.56-8 ; cf. Sezgin, 1.620; Pellat, Milieu, 190. 

XK. al-‘ Uthmaniyya (Cairo 1955), 281-343 has extracts from 
al-Iskafi, 

EP, att. ‘Ibn Abi'-Shawarib’ (J.C. Vadet), ad init. 
Pellat, Milieu, 190-2, summary of a section ; also LW, 
72-82, selections, 

Pellat, LW, 84. 

Cf. Peilat, ‘L’imamat dans Ja doctrine de Gahiz’, St. Isl., 
xv (1961), 23-52, esp. 51. 

Cf. Wensinck, MC, 127 (Wasiyya), 192 (Figh Akbar 11) ; 
McCarthy, Theology, 246f. 

‘Uthmaniya, 196. 

Ash., 617, 

‘Allima-i-Hilli, AL-Babu "L-Hadi ‘Ashar, tr. W.McE. Miller, 
London 1928, esp, §§179, 1836. ; this is much later, but there 
was presumably little development in Imamite views on 
this point after the early tenth century. 
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68 What follows 1s based on Charles Pellat, ‘Le culte de 
Mou‘awrya au me site de VHégire’, St Ist , va (1958), 
53-66 Cf Munya, 56f (al-Asamm) 

69 Cf Goldziher, MS, u 46f 

6ga Wellhausen, Arab Kingdom, 555f , H Lammens, ‘Le 
“Sofianr”, héros national des arabes syriens’, 1n Etudes sur 
le srecle des Omayyades, Berrut 1930, 391~408 Also P M 
Holt, The Mahdist State in the Sudan?, Oxford 1970, 25, van 
Ess, Onens, 18/19 94, Sourdel, REI, 30 45 

70 Masd, vi 64, H A R Gibb, art “Abd al-Hamid b Yahya’ 

m EI? For the subsection cf Watt, Political Thought, 78-82 

41 GALS, 1 235, nos 2, 3, 4, f F Gabneh, art ‘Ibn al- 
Mukaffa® in EJ? 

92 Cf Watt, Polttcal Thought, 81f and notes 

93 Quoted in Laoust, Profession, 58, cf Schismes, 72f For other 
early cases cf Frhrtst, 338, Mass , Passion, 186 

74 Cf D Sourdel, ‘La biographe d’Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ d’aprés 
Jes sources anciennes’, Arabica, 1 (1954), 307-23 

75 Edited and translated by M Guidi as La lotta fra P'Islam eal 
Manichersmo, Rome 1927 

76 Cf I Goldzaher, ‘Salih b ‘Abd al-Kuddiis und das 
Zindikthum wahrend der Regierung des Chalifen al- 
Mahd)’,, Transactions Congr Or London, u (1892), 104-29, 
GS, 1-26 Also Georges Vajda, ‘Les zindigs en pays 
d’Islam au début de la periode ‘Abbaside’, RSO, xvit (1938), 
173-229 Watt, Integration, 119-22 

77 Mass , Passton, 188f 

78 Cf Goldziher, AfS,1 147-216, H A R Gibb, ‘The Social 
Significance of the Shu‘ubtya’, Studia Onentalia Ioannt 
Pedersen __ data, Copenhagen 1953, 105 14 ( = Studzes, 
62-73) , Watt, Integration, 120 2 

79 = Studves, 66 

80 Cf above pp 54f and Integration, 104~6, 1681, etc 

81 CE above 36f, and n 1/68 

82. Cf Watt, “Pohtical Atutudes’, 43-6 For a sumilar dis~ 
tinction at a shghtly later period, cf Mass , Patston, 1 204 

83D Sourdel, ‘La politique religeuse du calife ‘Abbaside 
al Ma’mun’, REI, xxx (1962), 27-48, esp 28 

84  Sourdel, Vazirat,1 175-80 

85 Watt, ‘Pohtcal Attitudes’, 45 

86 © Sourdel, ‘La pohuque —al-Ma’mun’, 32 

87 Sce note 83 This appeared about the same time as Watt, 
"Political Atutudes’, which independently reached similar 
conclustons from the herestographical side, whereas 
Sourdel was more concerned with political history Cf 
n 6/32a, Zaydism is defended by al Ma’mun’s secretary, 
presumably with the cakph’s approval 
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Norets (a5r 


Sourdel, op. cit., gof- 

Nawb., 73. 

Sourdel, op. cit., 31, 33- In the section in Ash., 451-67, on 
litical attitudes, Bishr is specifically mentioned twice 

Piss. 456), and on each occasion is in agreement with the 

Zay dites ; in the incident in Yqt., Irsk., v-457 (n.6/92a) 

Thumima is not said to have opposed Zay dism. 

Cf. Walter M. Patton, dhimed ibn Hanbal and the Mikna, 

Leiden 1897. 


Chapter Seren 
An Introduction to Islame Law, Oxford 1964, 47- The present 
section is based largely on this work and on Schacht’s 
article ‘Ashab al-ra’y’ in EJ+. Cf. also N.J. Coulson, A 
History of Islarnc Lee, Edinburgh 1964, and Conflicts and 
Tenstons in Islamic Jurisprudence, Chicago 1969. 
Shahr., 161 (i 365f ) ; but he makes both these and As’hab 
al-hadith subdivisions of the muytahidan. 
Marf., 240f. ; cf. Goldziher, Zahinten, 3-10. 
Schacht, Introduction, 55. 
Cf. De Lacy O'Leary, Arabic Thought and tts Place in History, 
London 1922, ch. 1 ; also his How Greek Scence passed to the 
grote London 1949; EJ?, art. ‘Gondéshapir’ (Aydin 

ayili }. 
Cf. P. Kraus, ‘Zu Ibn al-Mugafia' ’, RSO, xiv (1933-4), 
1-20, 
Cf. Integration, 260-5 ; ‘The Early Development of the 
Muslim Attitude to the Bible’, Transactions of the Glasgo:e 
University Oriental Society, xvi ( 1967), 50~62. 
Migne, Patrologia Graeca, xciv. 1585 ff. and xcvi. 1335-48, 
discussions with a ‘Saracen’. 
Cf. Graf, GCAL, ii. 7-23. 
Ed. and tr. by A. Mingana in Hoodbroote Studies, ii, 
Cambridge 1928. For a general account of Muslim. 
polemics against Christians ¢f. Erdmann Fritsch, Islan ued 
Christenturn tm Mittelalter, Breslau 1930. 
A. ad-din we-d-datla, ed. A.Mingana, Manchester 1923. 
The Risdla of al-Hishimi is probably later ; cf. Graf, 
GCAL, ii.135-45. 
Jsl., xliv. 18, no.3o, from Tbn-an-Nadim. 
GALS, i. 106. 
EP, sx. (D.Sourdel) ; the library may have been 
established earlier. 
Republished as a single volume, Die erabiscke Ubersetzungen 
cus dem Grieckiscken, Graz 1960. ‘The translators are listed 
GAL, i.21g-2g and GALS, i.362-71. There may also 
have been some translation from Pahlevi in this field. One 
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of the translators from Pahlevi, Abin al Lahigi (d 815), 
wrote an Arabic poem on cosmology (GALS, 1 239) 

16 Tadkk, 1 205 (din) , cf Sourdel, ‘La Politique Religieuse 
d'al-Ma’mun’, 32n (‘tm) quoting from Waka‘ (n 6/83) 

17 1Q, Had , §§23-96 

18 Risala fz stuhsan al-kKhaud fi ‘stm al kalém, in Theology, 85-97 
{Ar text), 117-34 ( translation} 

1g Art ‘Hisham’ im EJ? (W Madelung) , Masd , v 443f 

20 Munya, 448 

ax Masd, vi 370-4, Fihrast, 75, 

22 Wan Ess in Onens, xvim (1967), 115, Madelung in FJ? and 
Ist, xlm (1967), 46 Cf p 161 above, n 37 

23 Khay, 4of , Fihnst, 338 8, G Vayda, ‘Le témounage d’al- 
Maturidi sur 1a doctrine des Manuchéens, des Daysanites 
et des Marcronutes’, Arabica, xin (1966) , 1-38, 113-28, 
esp 114, 127, 1d, RSO, xvu (1937), 181, 192, Massignon, 
Opera Minora, Besrut 1963, 1 627-39, ‘Esquisse d’une 
bibhograplue qarmate’, esp 628f, where name given as 
Maymun b al Aswad, van Ess, Js! , xlur 258 

24 Of Armand Abel, art ‘Daysamiyya’ in EJ? 

25 Cf Vayda, in Arabica (see n 23) 

26 Ash, 59, Bagh , 50 

27 Ash, 60, 339 

28 Ist, xm 256 61 

2g 0 Fihnst, 175, van Ess in Ist , xu 256 (quoting Munya, 50) 

30 Tusy, 355, no 771 

31 Ash , 369, 44, 331, ef 59-61, 213, 336, 345 

32 Ash, 37f, 40, cf also pp 242-6 below 

33 Frhnst, 175, Tusys 355 

34 Ash, 207-11, Shahr, 141, etc 

35 See above p 161 

36 «Seep 158, notes 23, 29 

37 Seep 158, note 24 

38 Ist, xu (1967), 241~79, xhv (1968), 1-70, 318-20 

39 © Farg, 16, further reff in Js! , xiv 7 

40 Mass, Essax, 167 For his nephew al Fadl b ‘Isa cf 
n 4/108, no 13 

41 Shahr, 4, 17, As’hab al Wa‘id ‘of the Mu'tazila’ in Ash , 
274 7 and 276 4 appear to be the same 

42 Al-Malati, 7and:A, 30 

43 Isl, xlv 7 

44 Ist, xlv6 

45 Isl, xhv 1,19 

46 Isl, xv 18, see also below p 219 

47 Ash, 457, butef Isl, xhv 2 

48 Isl xu 274. 

49 0 Isl, xhn 245, xhv 8 
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Ash., 457. - 
Cf. pp. 50-2. The numbers refer to van Ess’s list of books, 
Ish, xliv. 16-21, 
Khay., 133 foot. 
h., 281, 

Cf. P.Boneschi, ‘Kasaba et iktasaba, leur acception figurée 
dans le Coran’, RSO, xxx (1955), 17-53; also J. Schacht 
(see n.§5). 
‘New Sources for the History of Muhammadan Theology’, 
St. Isl., i (1953), 23-42, esp 29-33. 
Cf. Lane, s.¥v. The idea of complying with a desire is 
implicit in the root and is not simply brought in to solve 
an exegetical difficulty ; cf. Goldziher, Aoranauslegung, 23. 
Cf Ash., 230-3, where gudra and quuwa (232.14) are 
used in passages where the heading has astefa‘a 
Cf. Watt, ‘The Origin of the Islamic Doctrine of Acquisi- 
tion’, JRAS, 1943, 234-47 The usage in connecuon with 
knowledge, attributed to Ghaylan in Ash , 136, 1s not 
considered here. Ash. gives his own definition in 542.8f. 
Ash , 406.45 417 3- 
Ash., 40.12-41,3. 
Ash., 42 12-43 4. 
Ash., 540f., 551, 5543 cf. above 117f 
Ash., 553; cf. below. p. 203 
Ash , 566; cf. below. pp. 199-201 
Ash., 540; ef. below. Pp. 203f. 
Ash., 540 ; follower of an-Najyar, 541. 
Ash. 350, of Baghdadiyyin ; cf al-Jubba’i, 551. 

+ 540f- 
Khay. 93 ; Munya, 72. 
Ash., 542; cf. below pp. 298. 
Ash., 501, 539 ; for son an-Nashi’ al-Asghar (d.975) cf. 
Yqt., Lrsh., V-235~44, esp. 237. 
Ash., 602, 605 ; van Ess (Isl. xliii.275) suggests that Ash., 
Pee 13 refers to Dirar in view of Ka-dhdlika in line 14. 

+2 359t- 
Ash., 281, 395£, 317, 328, 330, 345; Bagh., Usal, 46f. 
Ash., 216 (md huwa), 282, 339 ; cf. 154. 
pil 266, 174 (anonymous), 281, 487, 

146. 


+4 
Jsl., xliv.18 (no. 30) ; Munya, 72 
Quoted by Madelung, Zatditen, 243 from a nineteenth- 
century Shi'ite author. 
Ash., 196f.5 of. 132. 
GALS, i.340 ; Sezgin, 1.616 ; Khay., 89, 180, 20rf. ; 
Ash., 140, 143, 149, 515; Bagh., Farq, rg2f. ; do., Usill, 
25, 256, 308 ; Shahr., 63, ro6f.; Nawb., 13 ; IKhall., 
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1 260f , EZ2,sv (Carra de Vaux, A N Nader, J Schacht), 
van Ess in Js], xv 30-4015 much fuller than the EJ? 
article 

IKhall , 1 260, for Hammad see IS, vu/2 29, Tadhk , 
197f 

ML-Danmi, Arradd ‘ald l Jahmyya, (cf n 5/70), 98, for 
H b Zayd,cf IS,vu/2 42, Tadhk, 228f 

Cf Ist, xlv 31 

From a passage of al-Magriz: quoted an Patton, Mihna 
(n 6/91), 48f 

Ist, xl 32f 

Al-Pazdawi, K usul ad-din, Caro 1963, 54 

Ist xhwv 34f 

Yqt., Jesh, v 457, he also discussed with Jf b al- 
Mubashshur (Khay , 89) 

Tbid , v 383 

IA Wafa’, 1 164, other versions say because of the created- 
ness of the Qur’an, but this seems unlikely before 798 
Isl, xv 33, 54f , LA-Wafa ,1 413 (no 1146) 

Ist , xiv 39 

Al ‘agida al Hamawyya, quoted by Martin Schreiner, 
‘Beitrage zur Geschichte der theologischen Bewegungen 
in Islam’, ZDMG hu (1899), 72f , cf lu 544 

Ist, xv 54f 

Ash, 140f, 149, cf 143 

Cf 137 above 

Ash , 141, Bagh, 193, Shahr , 107 

Radd ‘ala Biskr —, Cairo 1358/1939, quoted from Is! , 
xliv 36-9 

Ash , 515 

TA Wala’, 2 164 

Fiknst, 179 

Khay , 9, Fehnst (Fuck), 62 12,67 3 Cf Ist, xhv 59 In 
Ash , 415, he 1s the source of reports about matters dis- 
cussed by A Hudhayl, an-Nazzam, etc 

Ash , 283-5 , remarks about Burghuth attached to art. 11 
have been onutted (following Ratter s punctuation) 

Cf van Ess, fst , xhv 57, and contrast Madelung Zanditen, 
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Cf Ash , 514, also of ‘willing’, repetations in 182, 507 
Khay , 133f 

Ash , 566 

Ash , 317f, 359f 

Ist, xhv 21-3, etc 

Ar-radd ‘ala 2-zanadiga ua | Jahmyya, quoted from Moms 
S Seale, Muslim Theology, a Study of Origins arth Reference to 
the Church Fathers, London 1964, 98 


112. 


113. 


114. 


115. 
116, 


rey. 


118. 
119 

120. 
Tai, 


122. 
123. 


124. 


125. 


126, 
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A. de Vlieger, Kitab al-gadr, Leiden 1902, 171m. ; cf. Isl, 
xliv. 23. 

Conclesions about the Hanafites complementary to those of 
van Ess are reached by M.O. Abu saq in an Edinburgh 
ph.p. thesis on ‘The Politics of the Mina’ (1971). 
TA-Wafa’, 3.223. l'Asakir, Tabyin, 339~41, reasons for 
ash-Shafi'i’s disapproval. General reff. : van Ess in Jsi., 
xliv.24-30 ; Fihrist, 180 ; Ash., 216, 282, 317, 339, 370, 
407, 515; Khay., 133f. : 

Khay., 133f. ; Ash., 339 ; Fihrist, 205 ; van Ess in Jsl., 
xliv.4qif. 

‘Isa b. Abn was mainly a jurist ; cf. FeArist, 205 and van 
Ess, loc.cit. 

‘Burghath’ : Ash., 235, 238, 284, 330, 540; Khay., 1336 ; 
Munya, 46 ; M. b. ‘Isa’ (only) : Ash., 552. ‘M. b. ‘Isa as- 
Siraf? : Ash., 168, 488 (adds an-Nazzami) ; cf. Munya, 47 
(M. b. ‘Isa an-Nazzam’), A‘AA as-Sirafi : Khay., 53. 
For a discussion of identities, see van Ess in Isl , xliv. bof. 
Ash , 262, 540f. ; Frhrsst, 181.23; cf. Isl., xliv. Gof. 

Ash , 583, 586; IA-Wafa’, 1. 60f, ; Isl., xliv. 4of; cf. p.282 
below and n.10/17. ) o ( ) 

CE p.195, n.79 (Dirar) ; Shahr., 103 (i 219). 

cf Pee, pat Ce 120 ; Fiknst, 182.21 ; Shahr., 103, 
Ash., 108, 120, 540; Frhrist, 182 13; Shahr., 103. 

Ash., 108, 120, 383 ; Frhnst, 182.18 ; Shahr., 103 Despite 
similar views he is not to be identified with M, b.‘Isa 
as-Sirafi (n.117). 

Cf. G. von Grunebaum, Islam, Essays tn the Nature and 
Growth of a Cultural Tradition (American Anthropologist 
Comparative Studies of Cultures and Civilisations, 4), 
Menasha 1955, esp. 111~26. 

Masd., ii.244f. ; the refutation is in verses by an-Nashi’ 
al-Akbar (cf. n.71 above). 

GAL, i.230f. (S., 1.372—4) ; Sezgin, Frist, esp. 255-61 5 
Nicholas Rescher, The Development of Arabic Logic, 
Pittsburgh 1964, esp. 100-3 (Part 11, pp.83-255, 
“Register of Arabic Logicians’ is a useful compendium of 
biographical and bibliographical information, much of it 
relevant to other fields than logic) ; Richard Walzer, 
Greek into Arabic, Oxford 1962, esp. 12-15, 175-205 ; cf. 
also Michael E. Marmura and John M. Rist, ‘Al-Kindi’s 
Discussion of Divine Existence and Oneness’, Mediaeval 
Studies, xxv (1963), 338-54. Recent study of al-Kindi is 
based on the publication of texts by Muhammad 
‘Abd-al-Hadi Abi-Rida : Rasa’il al-Kindi al-falsafiyya, 
Cairo 1950 ; vol. 2, Cairo 1953 ; the introduction to the 
original volume was also published separately as Al-Kindi 
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ua falsafatu-hyu (Cairo 1950) Al-Kinds, the Philosopher of the 
Arabs, by George N Attych (Rawalpindi 1966) 1s a full 
study with an annotated list of works 

127 Cf Rescher, op at, rosf 

128 Mustafa ‘Abd ar Raziq in Faylasuf al-"arab wa I-mu‘allim 
ath thant (Cairo 1945) argues for late 252 (late £66) and 
1s followed by Atryeh 

129 Greek into Arabu, 175 

130 GAL,1 231f , F Rosenthal, Ahmad 6 at-Tayytb as-Sarakhst, 
New Haven 1943 

131 GAL,1 250f (S,1 394-6), ED’, art. by J M Millis, 
Aldo Meh, La sctence arabe et son role dans l’evolution screntifique 
mondiale, reampression, Leiden 1966, 8g He was known 10 
Latun as Albumasar 

132 Rasa’tl, ed Abu Rada, 1 375, cf Walzer, Greet into Arabic, 
182f Relations with the Mu'tazila are discussed by Abu- 
Rada in his introduction, 27-31, and by Walzer, op at, 
176-87 

133 Ash, 1510, cf Walzer, 182f 

134 Cf Abi-Rida, 28-30 


Chapter Exght 

1 Shahr , 33 (1 64), translaton by A K. Kazi and J G Flynn 

in Abr-A ahrain, vu (1968-9), 40 

Bagh., 98 

Khay , 164~8 

Marf ?, 483 

Fihnst (Arb ), 30 

IKhall , u §13, repeated in 11 644 (notice of Wasil), 

where at 1s also stated that Wasil was expelled by al-Hasan 

because of the manzla 

Khay , 134 

IS, vu{2 33, 1b 27 speaks of the Mu‘tazila attacking 

Tbn-‘Awn (a man entazed by ‘Amr im a well known 

story, eg 1Q, Had, ror) 

9 Marf, 243 

10 = Laoust, Profession, 169 

11 Ash, 1 222, 16, the term Khanyites is probably used of 
them because of their msstence that God fulfils hus threats 
of pumshments, cf story about ‘Amr, ibid , 148n 

rq _Khay, 170 

13 Fikrst (Houtsma), ad uut., etc. Cf also Munya, 36 12-373 

14 Al-Jahuz, Al-Bayan wa t-Tabyin, 1 37f , quoted sn Munya, 
gan. Bagh , 98f. , see also Watt, ‘Was Was a Khanyite”” 
m Fritz Mer Festschnft, 1973 

15 Khay, 133f 

16 Ibid, 170 


TUE 


on 


19. 


20, 


Qt. 
22, 


23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31, 


Notes (357 


Afunya, 32.5. 

Vorlesungen, 94, 326 n.63 ; Ist., vii (1918), 207-9 (GS, 

v.410-12). Massignon’s ‘voluntary solitude of the heart? 

( Passion, 708) seems to be rather different. 

‘Sullorigine del nome dei Mu'taziliti’, RSO, vii (1916-19), 
29-54, esp. 447. 

Raves a8 (names abbreviated), referred to by 

HS. Nyberg, art. ‘Mu‘tazila’ in EJ‘. For an apparently 

contrary use of Mu'tazila, cf. van Ess, Nazzdm (see 

n.8/27), 119-25. 

Nawb , 11.3168. 

Fihrist (Arb. ), 30 foot. 

19.48/ogf. ; 18.16/15. Other usages : 2.222 (menstruation) ; 

4.90/2f, (in warfare) ; 44.21/0 (Pharaoh told to with- 

draw). 

Fihnst (Arb.), 3%. 

Khay , index ; FrArist (Houtsma), ad init. ; do. (Arb.), 325 

Bagh., 102-13; Shabr., 34-7 (1 66-71) ; Munya, 44-9; 

IKhall, ii.667-9 ; EJ, art. by H.S.Nyberg ; GALS, 

i. 338; Tritton, 83-9. 

Masd., vii. 2323 vi 369f ; cf. vni gor. 

Khay., index ; Frhrist (Houtsma), 220f. ;do (Arb.), 335 

Bagh., 113-36; Shahr., 37-41 (i. 72-82) ; Masd., vi. 

371f. ; vili, 35, 301 3 Munya, 49-52; El’, art. by H.S. 

Nyberg ; J. van Ess, ‘Dirar’ (ch 7, n. 38), esp. 81, 23 

R. Paret, ‘An-Nazzim als Experimentator’, isl, xxv 

(1939), 228-33 ; GALS, i.339 ; Tritton, 89-95 (but the 

report that he died aged thirty-six must be mistaken) ; 

J. van Ess, Das Kitab an-Nokt des Nazzam ..., Gottingen, 

1972, came to hand as this book was going to print. 

Yqt., Irsh., vii. 105 ; GAL, i. rorf. 

Khay., index ; Fihrist (Arb.), 33 ; Bagh., 136-41 (for 

identity cf. 141.9) ; Shahr. 46-8 (i 89-92) ; Muna, 

54-6; Anwar G. Chejne, ‘Muammar ibn ‘Abbad al- 

Sulamj, a leading Mu'tazilite of the cighth—ninth Centuries’, 

Muslim World, li (1961), 311-20; Tritton, 100-3 ; Sezgin, 

i, 616, A concept worked out by him is discussed by Harry 

A. Wolfson in ‘Mu‘ammar’s Theory of Afa'na’, Arabic and 

Islamic Studies in honour of Hamilton A.R.Gibb, ed. G. Makdisi, 

Leiden 1965, 673-88. 

Chejne, op. cit., gr1f., where the identity with Ma'mar 

Abt -Ash'ath is half accepted 5 contrast van Ess in bt, 

xliv.45f. Tritton’s vocalization of the name is not generally 

accepted. 

Fihrist (Arb.), 33 ; Munya, 56f. He is almost certainly not 

the judge al-Asamm under al-Mu'tasim in al-Mas'idi, 

Tanbih, 356 ; ef. Tritton, 126f. 
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ge Shahr, 19 51,53, EJ?, art Hisham al-Fuwati (Ch 
Pellat) , the two men are the chief subject of Goldzther’s 
article, ‘Hellemstischer Einfluss auf mu‘tazilitische Chalifats- 
Theonen’, Jsf , vz (1916), 173-7 (=GS, v 318-22) 

33  Goldziher, Koranauslegung, 111f , cf 1o8n, 113 Cf Frhrest, 
342,15 The mysterious passage in Frhrist, 100 29 13 dis- 
cussed by van Ess, Js? , xliv, 25f (n 30 above) Sezgin, 

1 614f, makes al-Asamm older than Abu-l-Hudhay!, but 
gives no source for this , in Munya the two had an argument 

34 Khay, index, Fihnst (Arb ), 33, Shahr, 19 50f , Bagh, 
145 51, Masd, Tanbih, 395 foot, EJ, art by Ch Pellat, 
Tntton, 113-15, ef Goldzsher, Js! vi 173-7 (asn 32 
above) 

35 Cf as Sam‘ani, Ansab (ap Khay , 192), as-Suyiti, 

Lubb al lubab, sv 

36 Khay, gof, 203n , Frhrtst (Arb ), 34, Bagh, 147f, 261f , 
Shahr’, 51, Munya, 77, Tritton, 115-19, E72, art (Watt) 

37 Khay, index (as‘Amrb B), Masd,1n 22-5,11 55-8, 
vu 222-8, vi 33 6, ete , Fthnst (Arb ), 35-45, Bagh, 
160-3, Shahr , 52f , Afunya, 67-70, Yat »Irsh va 56-80, 
Ch Pellat, Mfileu, id, LW7,1d art ‘al Dyahiz’ in El’, 
GAL, 1 158-60 (S , 239-47) 

38 HAR Gibb, Arabic Literature?, Oxford 1963, 75 

39 Khay, 53, 191, Bagh, 163, Shahr, 18 37, Munya, 71f , 
for the accusation of zandaga cf Mass , Passion, 192 

49 Khay , index, Masd , v1 373, Pahnst, 162 12-21, do 
(ab ), 92, Bagh, 141-5, Shahr, 44f , Munya, 52-4, 

I?,art (A N Nader), Tritton, 95 8, Sezgin, 1615 

41 Sourdel, REI, xxx (1962), 33 

42 Khay, index, 1Q, Had, 60, Masd , vi 3730 , Frhrist 
(Houtsma), of , Bagh , 157-60, Shahr, 4of , Muna, 
54 7 (pupil of Bishr), 62-7, Sezgin, 1 615f , Tritton, 
98~100 

43  Sourdel, Viztrat, 1 220, 238f, 241, ef Tab, mt 1040, 1067 

44 Sourdel,1 149 n 8, 169 3, Tab um 651 

45  Sourdel, RES, xxx 33, 42n , cf Frhrtst (Houtsma), 
ad fin , speaks of AHudhay! as his ustadh for 30 years 

46 Masd,m 107, v 81, vu 10-22 

47 Khay, 149, 224f , Frhrnst (Houtsma), 3f , Munya, 62 2, 
125 16, 126 4 (48 101s mistaken) , Masd , index, IKhall, 
161-74, El’, art Zettersteen/Pellat , Sourdel, Viztrat, 

1 245n , index 

48 Khay, index, Fetnst (Arb ), 33, Bagh, ro2f , Shahr, 
48f , Munya, jof 

49  Khay, index, Masd , vu 231, Fehrst (Arb ), 33, Bagh, 
153-5, Shahr , 41, 49, Munya, 73-6, EI?, art ‘Dya‘far 
b Harb’ (A N Nader) , Sezgin, 1 619 


50. 


5t. 
52. 


53. 
4 


55- 
56. 


57: 


WT 


7. 
79. 
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Khay., index ; Masd., v.443, vii-231 ; Fihrist (Ath.), 33; 
Bagh., 1538. ; Shahr., 41, 49; Munya, 76f ; El?, art. 
Dja‘far b. Mubashshir (Nader /Schacht). 

Khay., 89; cf. p.163 above ; p.223 below. 

Khay., index ; Masd., vii.231 ; Fehrist (Arb.), 33; Bagh., 
155f.; Shahr., 41, 49, 51; Munya, 78, 123.9; EL*, art. 
Sezgin, i.6rof- 

See ‘Nash.’ in list of abbreviations, 

His life and works are described in Nash., pp. 1-17; 
sources for his biography are hsted on p, 1. He is quoted in 
Ash., 184f., 500f., 539. Cf. also GAL, i. 128 (S., 188). 

Ash., 458; Nash., §1/92—Talha and az-Zubayr did not 
really make war on ‘Ali. 

The view of Jf b Mubashshir (Ash., 464) that they live 
in ‘the sphere of evildoing’ (dar fisq) is hardly an exception. 
Printed as an appendix to K. al-‘Uthmaniyya of al-Jahiz, 
Cairo 1955; ef. Sezgin, 1.620; Pellat in St, Isl., xv (1961), 


3in. 
CE Charles Pellat, ‘L’Imamat dans la doctrine de Gahiz’, 
St. Isl, xv (1961), 23-52. 
Masd., vit 234f. 
Nash., §1/85, 87. 
Nash., §1 /83, 89; cf. Ash , 455, 457- 
Nash., §1/99, 91 ; contrast Ash., 457. 
Ash., 457-13 - 448.2 ; Nash., §1/ 102. 
Ash., 460.10 ; cf. Goldziher, as in n,32 above. 
Nash., §1 /82f., rog. 
Nash., §1/101; Ash., 456.9-11. 
Nash, i 199-102. 

Vash., §1/94—-8; Ash. 453.7-10 3 456.168. 
Nash., §1 {98 ad init. $5 2 
CFE. p. 168 above. 
Khay., 126 ; Ash., 278; Masd., vi.20-3 ; cf. Nash., p.97- 
Cf, Ash., 274-8 ; Shahr., 33 (1.65). 
Khay., 97f. ; Nash., §1 /89f. ; Nawb., rf. 
Cf, Munya, 57.9 3 58.10 ; 60.15 ; 71.8, 10; 72.16. 
Ash., 266-70 mentions the points discussed under this head 
in the ninth century. 
Ash, 278; cf.451. The phrase comes from the Qur'an; 
3.104/0, 110/06, 114/05; 7.157/6; 9 (67/8), 71/2, 
3112/3 ; 22.41/25 31.17/18. 
Khay., 126, Sakaniyya, otherwise unknown, should 
probably be emended to Sakkakiyya, who are said to have 
held a similar view of God’s knowledge to Hisham H. 
(Ash. 219.7 5 490.13). Cf. n.6/32. 

hay., 24f. 


Lye, 24f. 
Nash., §2/ 107; cf. p.93- 
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Mord Sharh, 11 further referencesin Nash p 93 
Onerta eke Literah Zettene xxx (19°9) 427 ina long 
revier (pp 479 $1) of La lotta tra PIslame tl manschewmro by 
Michelangelo Guidi entitled Zum hampf zuschen Islam 
und Mamchaismus 

Ash °56f Shahr 36 

Ash 74315 

Ash 25 

96 sf Abatera ala other v-ords used are! baa agfat 
for a lst of passages see Paret, Aowe etter ad loc. 

Ash 759 

See esp Ash 760 6 \ here most yews are ven anony- 
mously 

Ash 930 13f 

Ash 4315 7677 

Ash gof 4 f 

Ash “5qq 676 9636 656 

Ash 301° 931 igf og agf etc 

God s povrer not estrfz‘a “cf al Bagillam K cl insaf fi ma 
say bat gata hu ed.al ka than Cairo 1963 I § 8 
Ash 301° 

Ash 933 443 cf Shahr 35 

Shahr 35 

Ash 234 

Ash 415 18 

Ash o98f 9,6 etc 

Ash 95° 

1Q, Hed 5,£ (§36) 

Ash 4orf 

Ash 331f 4oof Shahr 46 cf van Ess Ist xha gq etc. 
Ash 401 ty cf Khay rgsf (Nyberg s note to p 63) 
Ash 40 f 

Ash 477 foot 739 429 etc. 

Ash 409 

Ash 746 cf 973 7 

Ash 554 cf 548f The distinction 12s also used by 
poet (553) and ash Shahham (199 549f ) 


00 

Ash oo7f Shahr 51 Bash 147 

Ash °5014 57516 cf Bagh Usul i5if 

Ash 949 5,6f 

Ash 246f 04832 151s anonymous but ver) simular 
Ash 253 0f 

Ash 2017 


nook 
‘2. 
Ash “34f cf Bagh Usul g6f 
Cf G H Bousquet Des anmmaux et de leur traitement 


120. 


121, 
122, 
123 


124. 


125. 


126, 


127, 
128. 
129 

190, 


131. 
132, 
133. 


134. 


135. 


136 
137. 


138, 


NotEs ( 36 


selon le Judaisme, le Christianisme et P'Islam’, St. Isl., 

ix (1958), 31-48. ae : 

Cf. Khay., 155 143; R.A.Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Poetry, 
Cambridge 1921, 136 (al-Ma‘arri) ; P. Kraus, in RSO, xiv. 
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J-Schacht, in St. Zst., i (1953), 29- 

‘Ash , 249, 537. ; 

Ed. Vitestam (cf. n 5/50), 4, 97, 100; Fihrist, 337f.; cf. 
art. ‘Ibn Dirham’ (G. Vajda) in EJ? with further reff. 
For ad-Darimi cf. Sezgin, i.600; Tadhk., ii.621f. 
‘Christliche Polemk und islamische Dogmenbildung’, 
ZA, xxvi (1911), 175-95 ; reprinted in Jslamstudten, 
Leipzig 1924, i.432—-49 ; esp. 188 (= 443). Cf. pp.o8f. 
above. 

Cf Migne, Pairologra Graeca, xcvi. 1341f. The objection to 
this suggestion by Vanna Cremonest, ‘Un antico documento 
ibadita sul Corano creato’, Stud: Magrebini, i (1966), 
133-78, esp 135n , does not meet the precise point made. 
(Pp. 137-46 summarize the views of the Mu'tazila ; the 
document, translated pp. 160-78, is by the Rustamid 
imam Abi-l-Yaqzin Muhammad, d 894, and follows the 
views of al-Jubba’i ) 

Tab., ni 1113 foot; Walter M. Patton, Ahmed ibn Hanbal and 
the Mirhna, Leiden 1897, 58. Cf. above p. 108, no. 3 ; also 
letter of ‘Umar 11 and the remarks of van Ess in Abr- 
Nahrain, xi1.23. 

Tab., iii.1113, 1118f. ; cf. Patton, op. cit., 58, 68. 

Ash., 225f., 582-603. 

Ash., 598 

See pp. 280-3 below. For a fuller discussion see Watt, 
‘Early Discussions about the Qur’an’, Muslim World, x1 
(1950), 27-40, 96-105 (§1 on the Jahmiyya requires 
some revision), 

For different senses of wahid cf Nash., §2/60. 

Shahr., 31, 

Ash., 165 For this section cf. R.M.Frank, ‘The Divine 
Attributes according to the Teaching of Abiél Hudhayl 
al-‘Allaf’ ( Afuséon, boodi [1969], 451~506). 

Ash., 164. Cf. Shahr., 55 foot, al-Jubba’i similar but had 
hedhati-ht. 

Ash., 166f. ; for Dirar cf. 283, etc., and van Ess, Ist., 
xliti277. 

Skahr., 34 foot. 

Ash., 155f. : no attempt has been made to distinguish 
nearly synonymous terms, 


Ash., 207~17 ; Shahr. uses it as a convenient classification, 
4, 8, 20, 80, 84, 
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139 Ash, 304 r1f , cf 44, also van Ess, Js! , xl 257 
140 Khay , 22, 50, 67, 69, 133f 
141 Ash, 195, 218, etc 


Chapter Nine 

Sourdel, Veztrat, 320f 

Cf Watt, ‘The Decline of the Almohads, reflections on the 

viability of religious movement’, History of Religtons, 

ay (1964), 23-9 

Igtisad, qutb 4 bab 3, taraf2 Cf Transactions of the Glasgow 

Uniwersity Onental Sonety, xxi (1966), 21 

Cf Paret, Aommentar, on 8 38 

Goldzther, ZD MG, xxxv (1882), 279 (=GS, 1 121) 

‘This account mainly follows Schacht Introduction to Islamic 

Law (n 3/1), esp 29-33 and Coulson, Ffistory of Islame 

Law (cf bid) Ahmad Hasan The Early Development of 

Islamic Jurisprudence, Islamabad 1970 follows Schacht and 

Coulson to some extent but gives a more traditional 

emphasis 

7 ~~ From Goldziher, AfS, 1 12 

8  Goldzther, 1c, quoting Tadhk, 1 293 
9  Islame Junsprudence Shafi 1’s Rusata, translated by Mayid. 

Khaddun, Balumore 1961, 110 12, ef Coulson 56 

10 Cf art ‘(al ) Dyarh wa 1 ta'dil’ (James Robson) in EJ? 

ir C£ Bagh, Usul, 11-1, translated and commented on by 
Watt, fslamic Quarterly, vu (1962), 31~4 

12 For detailed references to matters in the last two paragraphs 
see Goldziher, AfS, u, ch 8, also Sezgin, 1 53-84, 115f 5 
EJ, art Hadith’ (J Robson) 

13 The following account 1s based mainly on Schacht, 
Introduction to Istame Law, 57 68, and Coulson op cit 

14 Cf Watt, Bell’s Introduction to the Qur an, Edinburgh 1970, 
47-50, with further reff 

15 Essat, 110-13 

16 Goldzaher, ‘Die dogmatische Parte: der Salimyyja’, 
ZDMG, kx (1907), 73-80 (=GS, v 76-83) , Mass , 
Essat, 294-300 , do , Passion 361f 

17 Mass, Passion, 535, n 1, etc A statement of his beliefs 
about God 1s quoted by al Kalabadhs, The Doctrine of the 
Sufis, tr A J Arberry, Cambridge, 1935 15f 

18 IQ, Marf, 240, 301 , Ash , 118f , 513f, Nawb , 9, Shahr, 
103 106, Pellat Mileu, 113 with note explaming possi- 
bilities of confusion , Mass ; Essat, 167, 169 

1g _Khay, 144, 218 (note), Ash, 5 216, 259 286f, 457, 
Nawb , 13, Mass, Essat, 21g (Bakriyya 1s also used of 
supporters of Abu Bakr especrally by Shi ites but cf 
al Ghazal, Fada’th al-Batinyya, Cairo 1964, 174 foot ) 
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Sufism, an account of the mystics of Islam, London 1950, 573 
Mass., Essai, 304. See also p.289 below and n. 10/59, 
Kashf al-mahjb, translated by Reynold A. Nicholson, new 
edition, London 1936, 130. 

For the last two cf. Mass., Passion, i. 362. 

Cf. Franz Rosenthal, Knowledge Triumphant, Leiden 1970, 
esp. 70-96, and review by Watt in BSO 4S, also Mass., 
Passion, 467, 537, 545, Cte. 

Wensinck, AfC, 104; his assumption (1oof-) that this 
expresses ‘the attitude of orthodox Islam’, is mistaken, 
though it may be said to show ‘the catholic tendencies’ of 
Murj? ism. 

Wasyya, §10 ; Al-figh al-akbar II, §10 ; Ash., Afaq., §36 5 
Ibana, §33 (ap. Theology, 246f.). 

Al-Pazdawi, KX. usiil ad-din, ed. Hans Peter Linss, Cairo 
1963, 242.10-16. Cf. 1Q’bgha, no. 198; 1A-Wafa’, 
it.270; GALS, i.637, brother. 

See Watt, Integration, index. 

Passion, 182-9. 

Cf. UKhall , ni. 16~18 (Ibn-Shannabiidh). 

Mtrd., Sharh, comment on art.g ; [A Ya'la, i.g1 (as title 
of ‘Agida I. Van Ess, Die Erkenninislehre des “Adudaddin 
al-Ici, Wiesbaden 1966, 48, thinks that about 1050 this 
name applied mainly to the Maturidiyya ; but about 1040 
itis used in the mainly Hanbahte creed of the caliph al- 
Qadir (George Makdisi, Jén ‘Agil et la résurgence de U Islam 
traditionaltste au XI siecle, Damascus 1963, 308f.). 

1Q, Had., 71; ina letter (Tab., lii. 1114) al-Ma’min 
criticizes men who nasaba anfusa-hum 11d s-sunna and claimed 
to be ahi al-hagg wa-d-din wa-l-jama'a. 

Ash., 1.3 3 1.455, 473-5- 

Laoust, Profession, 11n., 166 (text 90). 

Niash., §2/60, 2/178; cf. p.go. 

Khay., 139, 143; ef. index. 

Nash., §1/ 110-14, 

Ash., 504.11 (assuming Hawéadith, also in 399, are the 
same people) ; cf. 586 ; other reff., 5, 172, 211, 217, 290ff. 
(creed), 434, 451f,, 602. 

1Q Had., passim. 

1Q, Had., 96 (name given by opponents) ; Khay., 74, 
132; Nawb., 6f., 14f.; M.Th. Houtsma in ZA, xxvi 
(1gtr), 196-202 ; A.S. Halkin in AOS, liv (1934)s 
1~28; art, ‘Hashwiyya’ in £J?. 

IQ, as in previous note ; Khay., index ; G.van Vloten, in 
Actes du Xfe Congrés international des Orientalistes, iii.goff. ; 
Houtema in ZA, xxvi.2orf. ; Massignon, Essat, 219 5 
A.S.Tritton, in JRAS, 1932, 137, suggests emending 
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Frhnist, 179 to ‘Nabrtat al Hashwiyya’ (as Massignon) , 
Ch Pellat, ‘La Nabita de Dyahiz’, Annales de P Institut 

@’ Etudes Onentales def Université d Alger, x (1952), 302-255 
ef Pellat, LIW7, 82-6 

Essaz, 168, without a reference , the four are mentioned. 
as ‘our friends’ to ‘Amr b ‘Ubayd, who enticizes them, in 
IQ, Marf , 243(483) , and Had, 101, van Ess, Tradition 
astusche Polemk, $15 

IS, vu/2 15 

Nawb 79ff , Masd, vi go 

A useful general account of Isma‘ilsm 1s given by Bernard 
Lewis in The Assassins A Radical Sect in Islam, London 
1967 ch 2, with further bibliography on pp 144f Cf 
also EJ?, art ‘Isma‘ihyya’ 

Cf n 6/54 

Cf Sezgin, 1 567 

Cf ibid , 561-6 

Madelung, Zarditen , he has also written a number of 
articles on related topics 

Recent items rn the controversy are Madelung, Zatditen, 
54-7 and Sezgin, 1 552-6, with references to the earlier 
discussions 

Khay , 132, 134, 164 172 (as"hab) 

Ash , 319, 645,31 10, 418,424 

Nawb , 84, 905, 933 

Nawb , 90-3 

Passton 144 50 

EF, art Hasan al-‘Askar’ (J Elrash) 

Mass , Passton, 146 50, Fthnst, 176f, 1gt top, 238, 244, 
Tusy 57f (no 109) 

Feira, 177, Tusy, 98 (no 208) , Sezgin, 1 539, Masd, 
ir 


Mass , Passion, 145n , Masd , vin rqif , Frhrist, 127 
English translation by Asaf A A Fyzee, A Shr‘ste Creed 
{Islamic Research Association Series, 9), London 1942, 
ef El?, art ‘Ibn Babawayh(1)’ (Fyzee) , GALS, 1 322(7) 
wrongly speaks of a translation in 1932, and 1s followed by 
Sezgin, 1 548 

Cf Goldziher, 2D.MG, xaxvi (1882), 279 (=GS, u 121) 
Cf Dwight M Donaldson, The Shite Religion, London 
1933, 284-90, GALS, 1 320, Sezgin, 1 540-2, G Vayda, 
‘Apergu sur le A at Taukidd’al Kuliny’, Acta Onentaha 
Hungarica, xu(1961), 231-4 
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Subk., 1.265 ; van Ess, Oriens, xviii xix. 101, a 

Khat, TB, viii. 53 (from Abusagq, i. n.47) ; I‘Asakir, 
Tabyin, 952-4. 

Bagh , Usil, 293, 304; other reff., 166, 249, 254, 295, 306, 


Pe qabt, To’rikh, ii. 484 foot; cf Abusaq, 4/n.4. 

IS, vii/2.49; Tahdh , v.200; LA-Wafa’, i.275f.; Tadhk., 
i.337f; Abusaq, 7/n.1-6. 

Tadhk., ii.577; Abusaq, 7/n. 11-16. 

Tadkk., ii 484-6 ; Abusaq, 7/n.17-23. 

1A-Wafa’, i. 166f. (no. 374) ; Abusaq, 1/n. 52-62. 

IA Ya‘la, i. 32. 

Ash., 602. 10. 

IAYa‘ll, i.62 ; of. 142 (top, foot). 

TAYa'la, i 41, 75, 111, 120 General reff. : Ash , 95 
{source of reports about Khawarij ; cf. Shahr., 96), 457, 
602 ; Bagh , 265; id., Usal, 254, 308 ; Fihrest, 181 (‘of 
Maujbira’ ; wrote book against ‘Ali, also A. al-mudalltsin), 
207 (critique of the last by at-Tahawi) ; Subk., 1.25165 
IKhall., i.qr6f ; Sezgin, i. 599f ; Mass , Passion, 467 n., 
592; van Ess, Ortens, xvini. 102, 109. 

Fihvist, 1843; Ash , 546; Bagh., Usil, 189, 222, 254, 308, 
3413 Subk,, ii. 37-42 ; Shahr., 20, 65 ; al-Ghazali, 
Mungidk, Damascus 1939, 109f. ; Sezgin, i.639-42 ; 
Margaret Smith, An Early Mystic of Baghdad, London 1935 3 
van Ess (see next note). 

Van Ess, Die Gedankenwelt des Hant al-Muhdsbi, Bonn 1961, 
205f.; K. ar-Rt'da, ed. M. Smith, London 1940, 244 top. 
TAYa'li, i. 62 foot. 

Fihrist, 206f, ; LA-Wafa’, ii.61 ; [Q’bgha, no. 161; Tadhk., 
ii,629 (only date of death as 266) ; Sezgin, 1.436. ‘Thalji’ 
may have been deformed to ‘Balkhi’ in Ash., 582.12 and 
602.5, and Frhrist, 206.2 ; [A-Wafa’ says “Thali or Balkhi’ ; 
cf, p.203 above and n. 7/119. 

Ash., 583.3; of. 586.11. 

Subk,, ii. 12 top. General reff. : Subk., ii.2—19 ; Tadhk., 
ii. §55~7 ; Sezgin, i. 115~34 with further reff. ; EJ?, art. 
by James Robson. 

Subkes i,252—the charge ; see Sezgin, 1.494 for further 
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IAYa'la, 1.75. 

Ash., eae 

Ash., 600. 

Ash., 584f., Gorf. 

§9; Wensinck, ALC, 127. 

§33 MIC, 189 ; for the distinctive emphases of this creed 
ef, Watt, ALTY, xl (1950), 98f. 
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Bayan as-sunna wa-l-jamé‘a, Aleppo 1344 (1925), 7 

Ash , 292 g-11, the numbering of the articles 1s that of 
McCarthy, Theology, 241 

K at-Tamhid, ed McCarthy, Beirut 1957, 251 5f , 

XK al wshad,ed Lucian, Pans 1938, 60 14 (Fr tr 102) 
Allard, Alinbuts, 413-16, detailed discussions, 239, 310, 
ggif, 398 Cf Ibana, 71 4, tr 608 

1A-Wafa’, 1 197 (no 479), Abusaq, 1/n 52, 2/n 2 

TA Wafa’,1 191 (no 444), Patton, MiAna (n 6/91), 
index 

1A Waff’, 1 202 (no 630), for further reff cf n 5/78 
IA-Wala’, 1 56f (no 72) 

IA Wafa',1 299f (no 795) , Patton, Mthna, index (text 
from ANu‘aym on p 102 speaks not of this man but of 
Abii-‘Abd-ar-Rahman ash Shafi's, presumably Ahmad 
b Yahya, cf Khay , index) 

Abusaq, 2/n 9 15 

TA-Wafa’, 1 58f (no 189), Sezgin, 2 435 

IA-Wafa’, 1 337 (no 920) , Abusaq, 6/n 43* 
TA-Wafa’, 1 198 (no 484) 

TA-Wafa’, 1 290 (no 764) 

TA-Wafa’, 1 148f (no 329) , Abusaq, r/n 8 

Eg in Tawhid, 59 sura 4 164/2 (God’s speaking to Moses) 
1s quoted as in §3 (AIC, 189) 

Suk, un 5rf , Fikrist, 180, Khay , 111, Ash , 169-73, 
177-80, 298f, etc , Sezgin, 1 599, 550, J van Ess, 

‘Ibn Kullab und die Mihna’, Orns, xvmi {xx (1967), 
92-142, Allard, Attributs, 146-53 

Usul, 309 

Ash , 171, 514, 522, 547; 582 

Bagh , Usul, 293 

Ash , 179, 517; 582 

Both mentioned Usiil, 89, 90, 97, 109, 113, 123, 132, 222, 
1Kullabalone ibid, 104, 146, 249, Qal alone ibid, 
10, 29, 40, 45, 46, 67, 87, 111, 230f , 234, 256, 281, 293, 
304 Inlists ibid, 254, 309f 

As I'Asalar, Tabytn, 398 The point 1s fully discussed by 
J van Ess in Ontens, xvut_100 Tritton, 182, mistakenly 
follows as Sayyid al Murtada, IPhaf as sada (Cairo 
1311/1893), 2 5f 1n rdentrfying this man with A b Ibr, 
a contemporary of Ibn Furak (d 1015) (This man’s 
father witnessed the crucifouon of al Hallay— Mass , 
Passion, 305 ) 

Bagh , Usul, 310, cf van Ess, loc cat In Bagh , Usul, 254, he 
1s one of the mutagaddimun 

As Sayyid al-Murtada, op at, u 5 foot 

Farg, 145 top , Ujil, 230 
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Usal, 256, 281 5 cf, al-Pazdawi (n.g/26}, 188, ‘al-Qalanist 
of the Ash‘ariyya’. 

Shahr., 65 ; cf. Allard, Aurbuts, 134. The ideas of chronology 
in Shahr. are inaccurate. 

TA-Wafa, ii.247f. (no.55) 5 of. 1.953 f (no.g78). The 
source is Mas'tid b. Shayba, K. at-ta'lim (cf. GALS, it. 
953-58a), who may be following Shahr., 65 in part. The 
mention of figh may be a mistake—it is omutted in 1.354; 
and al-Jubba’i is said to have been a Malikite— Mass., 
Passion, 246. 

He is linked with [Kullab and al-Qalanisi in Bagh., Usil, 


222. 
Cp. EI?, art, ‘Ibn Firak’. 
Bagh., Usal, 308. 14. 
Ibid., 309. 14; art. ‘al-Djunayd’ (A.J. Arberry) in EJ?, 
Als Hassan Abdel-Kader, The Lyfe, Personality and Wretings 
of al-Junayd, London (Gibb Memorial Series, N.S, 22) 
1962, 6f., gives anecdotes showing his opposition to Kalam 
(but these may only refer to certain views). Mass., Essai, 
305, and Passion, 535, holds that Junayd condemned 
Kalam in al-Muhasibi, with whom he had associated, but 
notes some connection with I Kullab (Passion, 37). See 
P 263f above. 

Hazm, ii. rgof. ; cf. Goldziher, Zahinten, 135n. 
Ash., 141, 143; Bagh , 202~14; Bagh., Usil, 5, 29-31, 
3% 1 88; 935 9st, tag, 106, tr2, 118, 122, 143, 1596, 154, 
1671, 176, 189f,, 217f., 250f., 290, 298 ; Shahr., 79-85 ; 
Subk., i1.53f. (in art. ‘Uthman ad-Darimi) ; EJ}, art. 
‘Karramiya’ (D.S. Margoliouth) ; Mass., Essai, 255-72, 
318f. ; Allard, Attributs, 321-6, etc. ; C.E. Bosworth, The 
Ghaznavids, Edinburgh 1963, 185-9, etc. ; do., ‘The Rise 
of the Karamiyyah in Khurasan’, AL, 50 (1960), 5~14. 
Mass., Essai, 157. 
Essai, 266 ; most of the names he gives are not found in 
the Tabagat al-hanafiyya. 
Cf, Sezgin, i.600 ; etc. 
Tawhid, 373. 
Bagh., 206, 204; Bagh., Usul, 122; cf. Mass., Passion, 611. 
Essat, 265. 
Subk,, ii.23. 
Henri Laoust, art. ‘Ahmad b. Hanbal’ in EJ?; do., 
Profession, vii—xx ; Patton, Afthna (n.6/91) ; Allard, 
Aitributs, 98-101 ; Sezgin, i.502~9 
CE, Professton, xv ; text in IA Ya'ld, i.24~-31, omitting the 
critique of heretical sects, pp. 31~6. 
Not yet created : Khushaysh ap. al-Malati, Tanbih, 76f., 
104. Will come to an end : ibid., 76f., 106; Ash., 148f., 
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163, 279, 474, 542 For A-Hudhayl's sympathy with tus 
view, ef Ash , 163, Shahr , 35 (fifth pot) 
2 Ash , 467f 

73 Cf Goldziher, £5, 26,n 3 (Eng tr, p 36, 7 should 
ead ‘going bach notte M,butto =") 

74 ‘En quot consiste 1 opposition faite a al-Ash‘an par ses 

contemporains hanbahtes®, REJ, xxvin (1960), 

93-105 

McCarthy, Theolog, text p 12 (§18) 

The statements in ‘Ag:da J are convemently collected by 

Allard, Attributs, 99-101 

977, GAL, 124-7 (S$, 2 184-7) , Gerard Lecomte, Jha 
Qutayba, homme, son eucre, ses tdees, Damascus 1965, do , 
art. Ibn Kutayba’, in EJ? Besides the works listed under 
the abbreviation 1Q°, he wrote The Divergence about the 
Lafz and the Refutaton of the Jakmmya ard Mushabbika 

78 10 Hed, rof (S27!) 

79 Ind , 19 (§27) 

80 Cf G Lecomte, ‘La Wasiyya (testament spiituel ) 
attribuée a b Qutayba’, REJ, xxv (1960), 73-92 

81 Lecomte, Jn Qutayda, 333-6, cf Mass , Essar, 318 

82 IQ Had, 212 (§196) 

83  Laoust, Profesnon, xxavf, and n 52, Sezgun,1 511f 

83 Laoust, Profession, xxvis—xht, Sezgin, 1 312 

85 Laoust ( Profession, 84 n 4 ) interprets a sentence in 
TA\a'l5, 1 30 as meaning that al Barbahin held that 
man’s lafz1s uncreated but it seems preferable to take the 
sentence as meaning that he condemned the WAqifa as 
well as the Lafziyya Cf the account of [Hanbal s news 
by at-Taban in REZ, xxxvi (1968), 198 (and 192) 

86 GAL: 148f (8,2 217f ), Sezen, 1 323 8 

87 Dominique Sourdel, ‘Une profession de for de 1 historien 
al-Tabary’, REZ, xxv (1968), 177 99 esp 198 (and 


192 ) 

88 In an unpubhshed Edinburgh rh D thesis al Hibr Yasuf 
Nur ad di am examines the main passages in the Tafnr 
where Sunmite and Shi ite views differed and shows that 
at-Taban always opposes the Shi'ite interpretanions 
Though he accepted the Tradition of Ghadir Khumm, 
he mterpreted at differently 

8g Cf Sezgin, 1 540, Frhnst, 235 4 wrongly ascnbes 
al Afustarshid to the hastonan 

go Cf Sezgin,1 601 The suggestion that he was a Karramite 
as to be reyected (Mass , Essar, 318, contradicting 266) 

gr Ash, 162, 1900 277, 415 504ff, 540f , Khay , 53, 191, 
Bagh , 63, Shahr, 28, 37, Marys, pif Probably ned 
800/10 to 880/90, Tritton, 1r40f , Mass , Pasnon,2 192 
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Ash,, index ; Bagh., 167-9 ; Shahr., 54~93 Tritton, 141~8; 
Mass., Pession, 246 (says Maliki in figh) ; Allard, Altributs, 
115-33 ; art. ‘{al-) Djubba?, EJ? (L.Gardet). 
Ash. 247f 575. : 
Based on the obscure passage, Shahr., 57, last five lines 
(==i. 108 foot}, where there are textual difficulties. 
Ash., 5263 what is said about the attributes here is based 
on Allard (n. 10/92). Ash., 522-37 are almost exclusively 
about al-Jubbi7i. 
Ash., 529f, of. Allard, 120~2, and Mass., Passion, 568. 
Sich Bare 16989; Shah do., Nihdyat al-igd 
Bagh., Ferg, 169-89 ; Shahr., 55~9; do., Nihdyat al-igdim 
(ed. Guillaume, London 1934), 131-49 ; al-Bagqillini, 
Tortid (ed. Abii-Rida and al-Khudayri, Cairo 1947), 
152-60; do. (ed. R. J. McCarthy, Beirut 1957), 198-212; 
Manze, o4-6; IKhall,, ii. 1g2f. (says born in 861) ; Sezgin, 
4.623 (gives birth in 890) ; 2713, art. ‘(al-)Djubba?’. 
Ash., 230-2, 358, 557, 602; Bagh., Farg, 165-7; Shahr., 
536 ; do., Nikay at al-igddm, index ; Sezgin, i.basf. ; EL, 
art. ‘al-Bal\hi (we 1-Kasim)' (A.N. Nader ; with several 
false references). He wrote a K, al-magaldt which has been 
found in ms. but not yet published. In Ash., 582.12 and 
Gors a Ne Le confusion between Balkhi and Thalji 
;n.10/17), 

~Husayn ‘A-Rabim b. Muhammad al-Khayyat : Bagh. 
Ferg, 163-5 3 Shahr., 53f. ; Sezgin, i621. Another 
Mu'tazilite of about the same period was an-Nashi’ (cf 
above p. 224 and n.8/53, pt. 
Bagh., Usdl, 42, 50, 87, 116, 291, 234. 
Ash., 230, 232, 358 (always A-Qisim -Balhht)- 
Sezgin, i.624-6, where other Mu'tazilites are also men~ 
tioned. Many were Hanafites in figh ; cf. Makdisi, op. cit. 
{nal 29), re 

AL, 1344-50 (S., 1507-13). 
can Esti~s0 (S3 i.507 3) 

ni24t~53 (S., .381-97). 
GAL, i.267~ ke i417-at). 
GALS, 1.3788. ; art. bn Masarra’ inEJ? (R. Arnaldez). 
ca 1.232~6 (S., 1575-7) ; cf. p.208 above. 
» OT. 

GAL, i. 206-8 (S., 1.450) ; Sezgin, .602~4; McCarthy, 
Theology ; Alls At eh) George Makdisi, ‘Ash'att and 
the Ash‘arites in Islamic Religious History”, St, #34 
(1962), 37~80 ; xviti (1963), 19-393 I'Asihir, Zabiai 
bk. 45-901 (from 254 mostly about followe/i 
IRhall, fi.gogf ee aisead 
Cf n. 10/55. Sub, 41.248, denies he was 2 AU > 
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says he was a pupil of Als*haq al-Marwazi, but he has no 
notuce of thrs man 

V'Asakur, Tabyin, 40-3 (summarized im McCarthy, 
Theology, 152~5) , Wilhelm Sputta, Zur Geschichte Abu’l-Hasan 
al As‘an s, Leipzig 1876, 47-9 (The source of the version 
in Tabyin, 42, 18 an associate of al Baquilani, and this 1s 
ahout as early as any information about al Ash‘ari ) 

Subk , u 250f , Spitta, op cit, q1ff , [Khall , 11 G6of , 
at-Taftazami (d_ 1389), A Commentary on the Creed of Islam, 

tr E E Elder, New York 1950, 9 

Thya , Book 2 ( Resala Qudsyya), rukn 3, ast 7, Ighsad (ed 
Gubukcu and Atay, Ankara 1962), #84f The lateness of the 
sources was noted by Michael Schwarz 1n an Oxford p Phil 
thesis Cf also McCarthy, Theology, 156n 

T'Asalar, Tabyin, gt , McCarthy, 155f 

T'Asalar, 39, McCarthy, 151 It1s unlikely, however, that 
he had already completed books in refutation of 
Mu'tazilism 

T'Asakir, Tabyin, 51-5 , McCarthy, 157 

Altnibuts, 48~72 George Makdisi partly anticipates hus 
dissection of the Magalat (St Isl xvi 26-30), but reaches 
different conclusions in other respects 

MC, 88-91, Ash , Ibdna, 13~23 (tr 56-65) 

Ibdna, 17 (tr 60) 

Ibana 18f (tr 61f ) 

McCarthy, Theology, §§68-81 

Khay , 164~8 

In van Ess, Nazzam (n 8/27), 118, an Nazzam 1s 
described by al-Jahuz as one of the Auffaz al hadith 

Ibana 64f (tr 104) 

tiation Tabytn, 135, McCarthy, Theology, 227, nos 84, 


The Apology is ed and tr by A Mingana in Woodbrooke 
Studies, 11 (Cambridge 1928), 1-162, see esp 43-6 

2 Samuel, 129 

‘New Sources for the History of Muhammadan Theology’, 
Ist ,1 (1953), 23-42, esp 33-6 

McCarthy, Theology, Ar text, 33 8, 13,18, 463,472, 11 
Al Maqdis: (Mugaddas:), Ahsan at fagasim, Leiden 1885, 
37, tr GS A Ranking and R F Azoo (Bibliotheca 
Indica, 137), Calcutta 1897 etc , 52,54 The year 985 

was that of the first draft, but this passage might belong to 
the revision some years later Al Pazdawi, op at (n 9/26), 
242 (cf 2 and index s v —Qattan) speaks as if Kullabnyya 
still exusted in the later eleventh century 

I Asalar, Tabyin, 125, 398n 

Ibid , 177, 178, 183-8, cf McCarthy, Theology, 429 
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1A-Wafa’, ii. 1g0f. ; 1Q’bgha, no. 173; EJ, art. ‘al- 
Maturidi’ (D.B. Macdonald) ; as-Sayyid al-Murtada 
({d.1791), Whdfas-sdda (Cairo 1893), 1i.5-15 ; Sezgin, 
i,604-6; GALS, i.346 ; Vajda, at n. 7/23 above. 
Cf£. Sezgin. Thus Laleli 2411/12 (foll. 16-31) has a 
reference to ‘Ash‘ariyya’ (fol. gv.) which suggests a date 
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al-Jubba’?s view, 298-9 
state of, 291 
grave sinner 
as: a believer, 17, 80, 120, 121, 
126, 133, 191, 210, a awtn, 
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grave sinner—contd 

210, an idolater, 29, 35,2 
member of social unst, 126, 
a mushm, 1390, an unbeliever, 
17, 18-1, 29, 35, 80, 120, 210, 
213, 229, wicked, 210 

al Ash ans view, 316 

constitutionalist view, 19f 

destiny commitment to Hell 
for a penod, 137, 138, 
198 316 going to Hell, 195, 
going to Paradise, 195, 
removed from Hell at God s 
discretion, 316, views on, 
137-8 

Durar's view, 195 

Hanafite view, 195, 315 

al Hasan s view, 17, 80, 209, 229 

gman and, 315 

intercession of the Messenger, 
137 198, 229 315 

an intermediate position, 120, 
£331 135s t9ts 195, 229-30, 
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Kharyite doctrine, 15, 17, 18-19, 
31, 35s 80, 120, 125, 127, 132, 
135) 140, 141, 213, 229, 230 

al-Maturtd?’s view, 315 

Maury’ite view, 17, 80, 120, 
126-7 134,229 315 

Mu tazihte doctrine, 17, 120, 
134, 229 230 

Najydte view of pardon, 32, 35 

political aspects, 230 

postponing decision about, 120, 
126-7 

Postponing status of 230 

pumshment of 127, 213, 229 

Sufnte view, 29 

‘Wasil s view, 209, 213, 229 

Greek 

ideas and Istamic thought, 
249-50, 302 and political 
aims, 302, Mu tazihte use of, 
249-50, 302, periods of dis 
semunation of, 205, prejudice 
against, 206 


language, persistence of, 173 

medicine, 185, 206, 303 

methods of argument, 249, 302 

Mutakallmun and Greek 
culture, 206, 249-50 

philosophy and rationalism, 
180, conceptions, 158, 183, 
185, 204, 205, 302, 303 

science, 183, 185, 205, 303 

works translated into Arabic, 
185-6 

see also Falasifa, Hellenism 

group 

Naydite reconstruction of small 
closely krut nomadic, 25 

pride in, 20 

salvation, dangers of, 31 

solidarity, 20, 21-2 

guidance 

as from Gad, 102-3, 200 

man s acts and, 93 

Mu tazihte view, 233, 234 

of God, in Qur’n, 90, 93 


al Hark, caliph, 149 
al Hadi ila l Haqaq, 273 
Hafs al-Fard, 146, 202-3, 211, 222, 
226, 248 
al Haya 
al Hasan s relations with, 78, 
79-80, 100 
pointing of the Qur'an, 78, 110 
revolt against, 49 50, 71-2; 29, 


79 
ash Sha bi and, 73 
treatment of prisoners, 72, 83-4 
view of caliph, 83, 84 
al Hakim at Tirmidhy, 264, 343 
n 33 
al Hallay, 205, 263, 264, 268, 366 
n49 
Hallajyya, 263, 
Hamdun al Qassar, 264 
Hammad tbn Abi Hania, 17 
Hamméd tbn Abi Sulayman, 66, 
257,343 0 2t 
Hammad 1bn Salama, 196 


Hammid ibn-Zayd, 196, 3342.36 
Hammim ibn-Munabbih, 340 
navit 
Hamza ibn-'Umira, 48-9, 5¢ 
Hamaiyya, 97 
Hanafite(s) 
acceptance of lafs as created, 284 
attitude to Muhna, 286 
creeds, 132-3, 286 
critique of, 194-6 
grave sinner, view of, 316-16 
human actian, view of, 315 
inda, view of, 131~4, 137, 139) 
14, 315 
Jahmiyya and, 145-6 
jurisprudence, 285 
Kalim, 202, 285-6 
Karrdmites and, 290, 291 
Jaw school Jegal rite, 139-20, 
261 
‘making exception’, 138-9 
Muttazilite critique of, 134-5 
Qadar, view of 315, 
ray, upholding of, 286 
relations with Ash‘arites, 6 
relations with Hanbalites, 135, 
142 
Sunnism and, 141-2 
Tradition, reference to, 5 
uncreatedness of Qur'an, 285 
see also Aba-Hanifa 
Hanbalite(s) 
anti-rationalistic theolagy, 267 
Grave sinners, view of, 138 
Imdn, view of, 131, 135, 136, 141, 
34 
Jahmiyya and, 144-5, 37% 
n.t48 
Kalam, opposition to, 186 
Karrimites and, 291 
Jaw school, legal rite, 261 
‘making exceptions’, 138-9 
Mufawwida, 96 
Murji’a, view of, 120, 123 
relations with Ash‘arites, 6, 317 
relations with Hanafites, 135) 
142 
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Tradition, reference to, § 
see also Ahmad ibn-Hanbal 
Hanifa, tribe of, Khirijites and, 


3% 43 
Hangala tbn-Rayhas, 26 
Hirith al-Ibidi, 97 
al-Hirith ibn-Surayy, 87, 125, 
143) 1442 147, 257 
Harthama, 197 
arin ar-Rashid, caliph, 145, 149) 
175, 186, 196, 205, 217 
Harara’, secession to, 19-14, 16, 
18, 19 
Hardriyya, 18, 42, 195 
al-Hasan, 99, 40, 125 
al-Ffasan al-‘Askast, 271, 277 
al-Hasan al-Basri 
“AN-"Uthmin discussion, 81 
as a. forerunner of Mu‘tazilsm, 
103~4; manifestation of 
Sunnism, 81; religious scholar, 
64, 70 
association with Kalim, 280 
attitude to: active revolt, 74-5, 
85, 100, 103; government, 
79-80, 81, 100; Umayyads, 
100, 103 
behef and unbelief by choice, 
102 
criticism of; Kharijites, 80; 
Maurjr'ites, 80-1; those in 
authority, 78, 100; Umayyads, 
74) 114 
delegation, 96, 103 
determination of events, 95, 
99~10$ 
disciples of, 109, 212 
discussion circle, 55, 78, 108, 
190 
emphasis on work, 114-15 
error as from man, 103 
eschatology, 79 
general doctrinal position, 79-81 
grave sinner doctrine, 17, 19, 80, 
120, 137; 209, 210, 229 
al-IJajjaj, relations with, 78, 
79-80, 100 
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al-Hasan al Bagrt—contd 
human responsibilty, 100, 102-3, 
Tog, 115 
Islamic community, view of, 79, 
Bo, 81 
Justice, God s, 103 
khalifa, wterpretation of, 84 
Last Judgement, 104 
mercy, God s, 115 
nusfortune as a test, 103, 104 
moral ansety, dangers of, 115, 
196, earnestness, 136, 229, 
sphere, individual respon- 
sibihty in, 115 
‘Mu taziltes and, 209, 212, 217, 
219 
neutrahty of, 77-8 
Political atutudes, 74 5, 77-9, 
100 
predestination views, 102 
gadar, 95, 100, 102 
Qadansm and, 81, 99-101, 103, 
115, 116 
Qur'an commentary on, 108, 
fixing norms of conduct, 114, 
view of, ro2, work on text, 78. 
Rusala, 101-2, 103 
scholarslup, 79 
school of, cleavage mn, 10g 
sustenance, 101 
Wsil and, 209 
al Hasan ibn- Ah ibn-al Ja d, 286 
al Hasan ibn Hammad as-Sayida, 
286 
al Hasan ibn Salih ibn Hayy, 162, 
163-4, 343 0-21 
Hasamids, 39, 162 
Hashim, clan of 
as the family, 99, 50 
charisma, 54, 73, 74 
leaders of revolt from, 50, 151, 153 
quahties claimed for, 40 
Umayya and, 83 
Hishimate(s) 
‘Abband use of sympathies 
towards, 151 
chansma, 155 


compoution of, 41-2 
defined, 39 
disputes on imamate, 160-1 
imams, 154-5 
Teadershup, 159 
maw 4h as supporters of, 46-7 
al Mukhtar and, 44 
revolt af, 40, 41, 50-3 
support of al Hasan, 40 
sympathies, changes 1n pohucal 
expresuon of, 56 
Hashimyya, 39, 154 
Hashwiyya, 121, 19f, 225, 279, 
3450.59 
Hassan tbn Thaltnt, 76 
Hawidith, 363 2.37 
help from God, 93, 233, 234) 315, 
Hellenism, Hellensstic 
conception of the best, 241 
culture Arab contact with, 
183 4, 1n Iraq, 183, m Syna 
and Egypt, 18 
heresographers, herestography 
acceptance of authontes, 4 
assertion of truth or falsehood, 3 
assumptions made by, $ 
Classification as arm of, 3, 5 
naque of trad:non, 3-5 
mature form of, 2 
methods of, 3-4, 143 147-8 
musleading procedures, 3-4 
need for modhfication, 4-5 
reformulation of views, 4 
refutation and, 2, 4 
sects and their founders, 26, 
creation of, 16, 19, procedures 
to hot number of, 3-4, 
Tradition about seventy three, 
2-3, use of names of, 4-5 
works early, 1-2, mayor, 1 
See also sects 
Hyra, Azragite use of, 22 
Hisham, caliph, 49, 71, 86 
Hisham ad Dastuwa’, 111, 339 
‘Hisham al Fuwati, 218, 220 
Hisham 1bn-a] Hakam 
as an Imamuite, 274, 276 


Hishim ibn-al-Hakam—contd. 
biographical details, 186-7 
criticism of, 219, 222 
Dirdr and, 190 
doctrine of, 187-8 
influence of, 158, 205 
political attitude, 188-9 
Rifidism, 216, 226 
theology, 188 
view of: human acts, 193, 2353 

imamate, 158, 159, 1613; jn, 
248, 290; power, clements of, 
2353 Qur'iin, 245 
works of, 187-8 
Hisham ibn-al-Hassin al-Qardisi, 


to 
Hishine ibn-SAlim al-Jawaliqi, 
158, 189, 248 
Hishim ibn-'Urwa, 69, 70 
history 
‘Abbasid, and contemporary 
politres, 156-69 
and politics in Umayyad period, 
156-7 
course of, determined by God, 
192 
past history of the Islamic state, 
acceptance of, 230, 266-7 
past history, politics in terms of, 
156, 168-9 
Persian tradition in, 171 
rewriting of, 169 
Horace, 173 
Hubaysh, 393 
Hoje ibn-‘Adi al-Kindi, 40, 42 
al-Hujwic, 264 
Humim ibn-Yaby4, 111, 113, 
340 n. 108 
humanism, tribal, 89-90 
Humayd at-Tawil, 100 
Hunayn, 303 
Hurayriyya, 155, 347 0.16 
al-Husayn 
bid for caliphate, 41, 125 
descendants endowed with 
charismata, 54-5 
destruction of temb, 253 
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54-5 . 
al-Husayn ibn-al-Fad] al-Bajali, 
280 
Husaynids 
“Ali ar-Rida as head of, 176 
as descendants of al-Husayn, 39, 
162 
propaganda, 39 
hypocrites (mundfig) 
as members of community, 80 
grave sinners as, 17, 24, 80, 120, 
210 


Ibidite(s), Ibidiyya 
development of doctrine, 27 
emissarics, 2143 
imam for defence, 29 
relation to Khirijites, 16, 18, 

27 
relations with rest of community, 
30 
revolts against ‘Abbasids, 152 
tise of, 16-17, 26 
spread of, 33-4 
states, 34, 214 
view of unbelievers and idolaters, 
29-30 
Tbn-"Abbis, 28, 63, 67-8 
Ibn-‘Abi-Du'ad, 145, 218, 221, 
222-3, 228, 282 

Tbn-Abi-Layla, 121 

Tbn-Abi-l-Layth, 286 

Ibn-Abi-Mulayka, 69, 84 

Ibn-Abi-Najih, 120, 112, 339 

Tba-Ab?-Shawarib, 349 0.60 

Tbn-Abi-]-Wafi’, 145, 285, 

Tbn-Abi-Zayd al-Qayraw ni, 135 

Ibn-‘Ajarrad, 27, 32~3, 95-6 

Thn-‘Asakir, 305 

Ibn-al-Ash‘ath, rising of 
course of, 71-2 
disapproval of, 74, 78, 79, 
Participants in, 49, 73, 85, 110, 

125 
Tefusal to join, 78, 85 
treatment of prisoners, 72, 83-4 
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Ibn Atyya, 333 2 32 
Tbn- Awn, tog 356n & 
Ton al Azraq 
behef in group sohdanty, 21~2 
career of, 20-1, 26 
Khanpites and, 16, 21-3 
revolt of, 21, 25 
Ibn Babawayh, 276 278 
Ibn-Batta, 135 139 141, 211, 269, 


270 

Ibn Furak 287 289, 311, 312, 
366 n 49 

Ybn Hazm, 48 

Ibn Hubayra, 73~4 79 

Ibn Jbad 16, 26 27 

Tbn Ishaq 111, 112, 339 

Ybn al Jawai, 196 

Ibn Kamil, 17 

Ibn Karram, 289-91, 3449 37 

Ibn al Khafif, 264 

Ibn Khalhikan, 210 

Ibn Khuzayma, 144 181, 297, 


307 
Ibn Kullab 
and al Qalants:, 286 9 
as a mutakallim, 286 
associates of 220 286-7 
concern with ordinary Mushms, 
goz 
doctnne of attributes of Gad, 
287, 289 
followers of, 311 
role in Sunnite acceptance of 
Kalam 288 
view of lafz, 194 284, 285 
Tbn-Maja 259 
bn Masarra, 303 
Ibn Mas ud, 113 257, 262 
Ibn al Mubarak 58, 141 
Ibn-Muyahid 262 
Tbn al Mugaffa , 171, 172, 173 
181, 268 
Ibn al Murtada, 222, 230 
Tbn an Nadim 
account of al Kindh, 206, 207, 
208, Mu tazila 210, 217, 
Rafidites, 158, 188, Shia 58, 


Zan&diqa, 185, 187, Zaydites, 
163-4 
lst of books, 202-3, 220 
Tbn Qutayba 
account of Ahl al-Hadith, 
296, al Hasan al Basri, 99- 
100, Jahmyya, 144, Kalam, 
181, 186, Khanyites, 18, 
mufawurd, 96, Mury’a, 122-3, 
127, Mutazila 210, 211, 
Persian manuals on govern 
ment, 171, Qadansm, 118, 
Rafidites, 161, Shia, 58, 
Zaydites, 164, 166 
as a Hanbalite, 295-6 
biographical details, 295 
contnbution to Arabic Literature, 
173 
doctrine of 295-6 
Ist of Qadanites 107, 109-12, 
116 
lst of Sha a, 49 58, 59, 61-2, 
139 154 
use of Ahl al Hadith, 270, 296, 
Ahl as Sunna, 268 
view of human action, 237, 
lafz, 296, Traditions, gt 
work on heresiography, 1 
Tbn-Ra iq, 254 
Tbn ar Rawandi 
account of Rafidites 274, 
Mu tazila, 215, 216, 231, 
Shi a, 58, 59, 342 7 
Sunmsm, 269 
asa herestographer, 1 
al Kind: and, 207 
view of grave sinner, 210 
Ibn Rushd see Averroes 
Tbn Rustam, 152 
Ibn Sad 
account of Khanyites, 17-18, 
mawah, 46, Mury’a, 121, 122, 
124, 127, Mu tazila, 211, 216, 
Qadantes 111, 116, ash 
Sha bi, 73, Shia 49, 59, 60 
use of ya", 123, 124 
Ibn Sina, see Avicenna 


Tbn-Tayfir, 197 
Ibn-Taymiyya, 198 
Ibn-ath-Thalji, 203, 282 
Ibn-Tumart, 261 
Tbn-‘Ulayya, 145 
Tbn-nz-Zayyit, 220 
Tbn-az-Zubayr, 17-18, 21, 23, 26, 
4%, 441 45» 69-79, 73 
Ibrahim ibn-Muhammad, 151 
Ibrahim ibn-Tahman, 145-6 
Ybrihim abn-Yazid at-Taymi, 
gra n.ar 
Yorihim ibn-Yisuf, 146 
Thrihim an-Nakha‘i 
attitude to Murjv’a, 122, 123, 
$57 
authority on text of Qur'iin, 68 
doctrine of, 50 
legal opinions, 66, 257 
neutrahst position, 73, 157 
Saba'iyya, 49, 59, 60 
view of "Aly, 50, 54 
idolater, see mushnik 
idolatry 
asa matter of conduct, 93 
aga’ and, 140 
Murji’te view, 124, 125 
Qur'an on, 137 
ignorance and fundamentals, 23-4 
thsdn, see uprightness 
al-Iji, 135 
“Ijl, tribe of, 46-7 
ima’ (consensus) 
as a root of law, 182 
imamate conferred by, 87 
in classical theory, 182 
of scholars, 182 
of whole community, 182 
orthodoxy and, 6 
fiuhad 
mistaken, 165 
Najdite view of, 25 
Rifidite rejection of, 160, 162 
intihad ar-ra’y 
defined, 180 
formulated by schools, 180-1 
Kalim and, 183 
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“Thrima, 28, 68 
“ila, 165, 228 
imam(s), imamate 
absolutist, 160 
active, 177 
“Alid, 155 
as legatee, 275 
as unnecessary, 24, 226-7 
authority from above, 276 
best man as, 226 
brother succeeding brother, 
160, 275, 
concealing identity of, 275, 
conferred by: consensus, 87, 
226, 275; designation of 
predecessor, 56-7, 154, 2263 
God, 275, 276; selection of 
council, 165-6, 227, 275 
createdness of Qur’in and power 
of, 179 
decisions of, as superior, 167 
designating a successor, 56-7 
Eleventh, 275, 
Fatima’s descendants as, 162, 
165, 
for defence, 29 
penenlogical quahfication for, 
7 
Ghaylin’s view of, 87 
hidden, 48, 52, 53, 271, 2755 
27 


7 
identity of rightful, 160 
Imimite version of, 55 
immunity from sin, 167 
in concealment, 48, 49 
interpretation of Qur’in and 
‘Traditions, 167 
in the ‘Abbisid claim, 153-4 
Ismi‘ilite doctrine, 271-2 
justified, 227-8 
Muttazilite view, 226-7 
of the Hashimites, 154-5 
of the inferior, 162, 163, 165, 166, 
188, 226, 227, 228, 280, 287 
one imam at one time, 153 
Proto-Shiite, 154-5 
public assertion of, §2, 275 
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umam(s), mamate—contd 
question of series of, 159 
Rafidite views, 159-60, 225-6, 
227 
religious qualification, 87 
seven, 161 
several, 227 
speaking, 48 
supenionty of, 167 
true, 2g 
‘Twelfth, 38, 275-6, 277 
twelve, theory of, 38, 155, 275-6 
‘Uthmanite view, 166 7 
with the sword, 153 
Zaydute view, 162-6, 227 
see also Imamute, Rafidite 
Imfrnsm, early form of, see 
Rafidite 
Imamusm, Imimite Imamiyya, 
form of ShYism 
acceptance by moderate 
Shi'ites, 275, 277 
change in political situation, 
277 
distortion of events, 38, 50, 
55-6 
doctrine, 274-5 
formation of, 274-8 
Jaw, 278 
propaganda, 38, 39 
Rafidism and, 276 
rejection of first three caliphs, 
296-7, 278 
relation to Abbasids, 276 7, 
Sunnism, 276-7 
religion as a private matter, 
278 
separation of, from Islamic 
community, 277-8 
use of Tradition, 278 
version of amams, 55, 176 
iman (faith) 
Abti-Hanifa’s view, 131-4, 136, 
14h 
as actions, 130, 135-6, 14, 
‘bebef in God, 129, confession, 
132, 133, 134s 1372 315+ 


counting true, 132, 133, 135, 
315, formal profession and 
duties, 314, indivisible, 87, 
132, 133, 195, 1n the heart, 
130, 137, 315, knowledge of 
God, 132, 134, 143-4, 
making man a member of 
community, 133, 139, 141, 
making man a member of 
social umt, 126, 133, opposite 
of kufr, 129, performance of 
duties, 134-5, 314, second. 
knowledge, 195, secondary to 
community, 126, spealang 
and acting, 135, 314 

al Ash an’s view, 135, 314-15 

Ash‘ante view, 131, 135-6 

believers equal in, 133, 

community defined on basis of, 
127 

confession of, see Shahada 

decreasing, not decreasing, 87, 
132, 133, 135, 136, 292, 315 

definitions of, 129 

determined by God, 93 

distinction between tslam and, 
129-31 

Ghaylin’s view, 87 

grave sinner not excluded from, 
192 

Hanafite view, 131-4, 137) 139, 
141, 315 

Hanbalite view, 131, 135, 136, 
138-9, 141, 292, 314 

increasing, not increasing, 87, 132, 
133, 134s 135s 135, 2925 315 

inner, 81, 315, 

intellectual assent to, 127 

Karramute doctrine, 290, 291 

knowledge required for, 134, 
143-4 

Mahlite view, 135 

Mugyite view, 87, 127-8, 
131-4, 291 

Mu tazihte wew, 134-5 

public profession of, 121, 127, 
129, 291 
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Isma il te(s) 
derivat on of name 271 
herarch cal orgamzat on 271 2 
recogmit on of smams 55 
rulein Egypt 255 272 Bahren 
271 272 Tums a 255 271 272 
Seveners 271 
states 271 2 
transformat on of 169 
Isma il ibn Mus] m at Maki 
Itt 339 
imad 
attest ng Tradit on 258 
chain of 63 4 
partial 64 
projected backward 64 68 112 
nist of 257 
sgmficance of By 
study of 112 14 
Sunna attested by 1 nado 
Tradtons 182 257 8 
Tradit ons w thout 258 
unbroken 63 
unsatisfactory 182 
use of 68 
tt dd 22 25 
ast {aa defined, 235 
ttthna 138 9 
Ithna ashar te 
form of Shi sm 38 
law 278 
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Jafar ibn Mubashsh r 163 218 
223 349 57 354 Bg 
359 7 56 
Ja far as Sadiq 53 52 155 159 
160 163 280 948n 32 
alJahz 
account of Qadantes 117 
Uthman tes 166 167 
Zayd: es 164 268 272 3 
‘b ogtaphical details 220 
contr but on to Arab c hterature: 
173 
contnbut on to Mu taz hsm 
220 1 370n.124a 
ent asm of Mu aw ya 168 
heres ography of 1 
poltical att tude 221 225 
Jahiz yya 3 
Jabm ibn Safwan 121 142 234 5 
Jahmsyya 
asavi uperat veterm 47 148 
as cpnct ved by Hanbal es 
144 5 371.148 
assub-sect of Mur) a 121 
assoc at on with Mu tazila 143 
createdness of Quran 144 145 
146 
creat on of sect 19 118 148 
den al of points of eschatology 
144 146 
determimsm 148 195 
Derar and 195 915 
Hanafitesand 45 6 


Jab ribn Zayd 37 18 
Jab r bn Zayd al Azdi 27 8 
abr see determ n sm 
Jabnyya 
doctrine of 4 
Mur a among 120 
pure and moderate 4 5 118 
use ofname 118 
Jadabn Drham 242 3 
Ja far the Barmalad, 222 
Jafaribn Ab Talb 58 
Jafar ibn Harb 1 17 193 218 
223 238 239 240 241 349 
1.57 


Hanbal te oppos t on to 293 
204 
1st of followers 145 
Mutaz1 esand 146 7 
nickname for absolutasts. 198 
rat onal theology 117 145 146 
147 
refutations of 143 144 
the alleged sect 143 8 
T rmidh Jahmutes 148 
Janr bn Wakb 82 84 115 
gz6nt 
Jann ec legal schoo) 260 
Jar nyya 162 3 


Jariidiyya 
jihad 
against evildoers, 44 
Khinijites as active participants 
in, 15, 18, 22 
sism 
God as a, 248, 290 
God not a, 269 
Hisham rbn-al-Hakam’s use of, 
187-8 
Ja, 14 
John of Damascus, 97, 243 
al-Jubba’i 
as head of the Basra Mu'taziltes, 
194, 218, 221, 298, 361 n.125 
biographical details, 298 
conception of grace or favour, 
298-9 
use of Kalam, 205, 249, 299— 
300 
view of attributes of God, 299; 
God’s ornnipotence and in- 
scrutability, 298, names 
properly applied to God, 
299-300 
Judaism 
influence on Islamic thought, 
43 
Jews as dhimmi, 22 
messianism, 48 
number of sects in, 2 
judgement 
action on pronouncing, 32 
any member of community 
entitled to mve, 32 
by charismatic leader, 41, 42 
disagreement with human, 13, 42 
suspension af, 30, 32 
judgement of God 
and conception of righteous 
community, 15 
as known, 15 
‘no judgement but God’s’: 
application of, 14; Azragite 
view, 22; Khirijite view, 13, 
14-15, 19-~20, 22, 88, 96, 97 
on Last Day, see Last Day 
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al-Juland’, 152 
al-Junayd, 263-4, 289 
junsprudence 
as central discipline, 64~5, 182 
beginnings of law schools, 65-6 
classical theory of, 182 
Hanafite, 285 
Mu 'tazilites’ training in, 182 
neglect of study of, by occidental 
scholars, 180 
study of, 64-7 
theologians’ study of, 180 
use of rationalism in early 
Islamic, 180-2, 295 
see also law 
justice 
“Adliyya, 231 
adminustration of, expansion of 
empire and, 65, 
God and evil, 238-42 
human action and, 234-8 
Khanpte view of, 242 
Messiah bringing, 48 
Mu'tazilite prinaaple of, 231-48 
of God: Dirar’s view, 192-33 
Hanbahte view, 292; in 
punishing wrongdoers, 1923 
Mu'tazilite view, 98; pre- 
destinarian conceptions of, 
232-4; Qadar and, 231 
al-Juwayni, 285, 300 


al-Ka'bi, 1, 249, 300-2 

kafir, see unbeliever 

Kahmas, 111, 339 

Kalam 
Ahmad ibn-Hanbal’s rejec- 

tion of, 294, 295 

aim of, 302 
absolutism and, 198, 204 
beginnings of, 182-6" 
Bishr al-Marisi, 196-9 
conservatives engaging in, 279 
Dirar, 189-95 
disapproval of, 183 
discussion of, 17 
early exponents of, 186-204. 
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Kalim—contd 
Falasifa and, 205 
Horeign sciences and, 208 
Hanafites and, 202 
Hanbalite opposition to, 186 
Hishim sbn al-Hakam, 186-9 
Karramute use of, 290~1 
Kharintes engaging in, 203~4 
Lafyiyya use of, 2B1~2 
lunking polities and theotogy, 
199 
meaning of, 182~3 
Mbhna and, 280 
Mu tazilite development of, 
R14, 215 
an-Nayar, 199-201 
non-Quy’anic concepts in, 183 
opponents of, 186, 291~7 
other holders of mmalar views, 
201~4 
polemics and use of, 185 
Qur anic discussion and, 280-1 
reasons for development, 183-6 
Sunnate acceptance of, 288 
theologians and, 280-5 
‘Traditionssts and, 281, 283, 
uncreatedness of Qur An and, 
280 
use of, 285~6 
width of movement, 204, 279 
Kant, 234 
al Karabisi, 1, 225, 282 
Karbiyya, 48, 49 
Kanbiyya 48, 49 
Karramute(s), Karramiyya 
doctnne of, 290 
al Maturidi’s opposition to, 316 
pohtical mfluence, 289 
relation to Hanafites, 290, 291, 
Hanbalttes, 29t, af-Tabart, 
368 n go 
theological school, 263 
use of Kalam, 290-1 
views of attributes of God, 290, 
wa’, abr, shakh, 291 
kash 
al Ash ari, 315 


Ash‘ante mew, 4, 118, 193-4 
commercial usag¢, 192 
Durar, 189, 191-3 202 
human action and, 191-3 
later uses af, 194 
al Matund:, 315 
meaming of, 192 
men as responsible for acts, 192— 
193 
an-Nayar, 201 
technical usage, 193-4 
Kathir an Nawwa', 162 
Kathir ibn Shshab al Hanthi, 76 
Kaysan, 45 
Kaysamyya, 45, 47-8, 53, 55-6, 
59; 60, 155, 157 
al Kazim, 161 
Kerbela, massacre at, 41, 44 
Khahd al Abd, 340n 108, 
Khahd ibn Abd Allah al Qasr, 
33, 96, 242 
Khalid ibn Mi dan, 110, 1£2, 339 
Khaiil ibn Ahmad, 219 
al Khallal, 295-7 
Khanya bn Mus ab, 343 n 21 
Khanya 1bn-Zayd abn Thabut, 66 
Khannte(s), Khawary 
as active participants in the 
iad, 15, 16, 18, 22 
as a pmncipal sect, 58, 121 
as breaking with unbelievers, 
1§, 16, 18-19 
as rebels, 15, 16, 17-18, 31, 345 
Ti, 124, 140 
as seceders, 15, 16, 20 
attitudes to Ali, 18, 124 
Basra as centre of, 43, 127 
belief in nghtness of cause, 14- 


15 

body politic based on Qur'an 
alone, 20, 28, 75 

bngandage, 20, 21, 22 

charismatic commumty, 36-7, 42 

children of unbelievers, views of, 
98 

communalstic view, 30-1, 33, 
35-6 


Khiarijite(s), Khawarij—contd. 

conception of righteous com- 
munity, 15, 16, 36, 42, 138, 
14t 

connection with northern Arab 
tribes, 97, 42~4 

creation of conception of ‘sect’, 
Ig 

criticism of rupturing the com- 
munity, 80, 125, 127 

determination of events, 95-6, 
97 

disappearance from heartlands 
of caliphate, 34 

doctrine of; al-Ash‘ari on 
source of, 27; basic, 14-153 
development of, 19-25; 
extreme form, 20-3; general 
features of development, 28- 
333 moderate form, 23-53 
theoretical development of, 
25-34 

egalitarianism, 24, 32, 37 

exclusion from the community: 
doctrine of, 15, 17, 18-19, 
22, 31, 35) 124, 125, 127, 132, 
140; practical difficulties of, 
18~ 19, 23-4, 35, 229 

grave sinner, doctrine of, 15, 
17, 18~19, 31, 34) 35, 80, 
120, 125, 127, 132 135, 140, 
141, 213, 229, 230 

group, pride in, 20 

group solidarity, 20, 21-3, 36, 42 

Hanbalite opposition to, 293 

ideation of, 255 

intermarriage, view of, 31 

justice, view of, 242 

Kalam, use of, 203-4 

al-KasSbisi as source, 365 n. 13 

kingdom in Algeria, 255, 272 

later history of, 33-4 

leadership, view of, 18, 37, 42, 
140 

manzila, doctrine of, 214 

mastery of Arabic language and 
Poetry, 20 
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moderate sects, 26-8, 214 

movement: secessions as first 
phase of, 13-14; significance 
of, 34-73 tensions behind, 
TI-12, 41-2 

murder of ‘Uthmin and its 
causes, 9-12, 124 

Murji’a and, 119, 123, 124, 125, 
127-8, 133, 140 

name: earliest application of 
term, 16-17; meaning of, 
15-19; use of, in Basra, 17 

Nestorians and, 43 

‘no judgement but God’s’, 13, 
14-15, 19-20, 22, 88, 96, 
97 

nomadism and, 11-12, 20, 25, 
36-7, 42 

opposition to Shi'ites, 42 

pre-Islamic thought in, 96 

protest against administrative 
structure, 11-12, 20, 42 

Qadarism of, 87, 88, 97 

relations with Mu‘tazslites, 18, 
28, 213-14, 229 

religious justification for 
terrorism, 22 

revolts against “Abbasids, 152 

scholars, 27-8 

sect names for, 18 

sitting still, view of, 15, 18 

slogan of early, 14-15, 

society based on Qur’an, 20 

spread of, 33-4, 255, 272 

sub-division of, 18 

sub-sects of, 25-8, 97 

the first, 12-19 

theologians, 17 

theorists’ views of: attributes of 
God, 246; body politic, 28; 
createdness of Qur'an, 2445 
government, 28-9; opponents’ 
children, 33; people of 
Paradise, 91, 35, 42, 845 
people of Hell, 97; 
relations with rest of com- 
munity, 29-90, 140 
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Khanpte(s), Kbawary—vontd 
treated as a unity, 17 
tribal alliances and exclusion 
doctrine, 20 
Umayyads, opposition to, 230 
Uthman, view of, 123, 124 125, 
230 
al-Kharraz, 264 
Khashabuyya, 331 n 34 
al-Khayyat 
account of Ahl al Hadith, 269, 
Duar, 191, Ghaylan, 86, 
Imamstes, 274, Jahmiyya, 
146, Muybira, 118, Mu tazila, 
120, 210, 211, 213, 265, 21g, 
224 231,248, Mury’a 140, 
an-Nayjir, 199, Rafidites, 
157, 159, Wasil, 17, 140 
as Mu tazihte teader, 218, gor 
five principles of Mu tazihsm, 
215, 231, 
heresiography, 1 
intermediate position, defence 
of, 140, 309, 
use of word shi a, 58 
Ahazir, battle of, 45 
Khuidash, 151 
Khurasan 
Abbasid propaganda in, 1§1-2, 
155 
autocratic bloc in, 176 
ai Khuraybi, 281 
Khushaysh, §, 94, 97, 98, 103, 144, 
147-8, 307 
al-Kunani, 364 n.2 
al Kindy 
and the Falasifa, 204-8 
as a populanzer of Greek 
thought, 207 
career of, 206-7 
Greek ideas used by, 206, 207 
Mu tazilites and 207, 208 
philosopher of the Arabs 206 
revelation and philosophy, 208 
works of, 207 
knowledge 
by acquisition, 195 


compulsory, 195 
descriptive, 103, 179, 315, 
determinative, 103, 315 
Ghaylan’s distinchon between 
types of, 87 
God's, 233, 242, 245-6, 287, 
6 


au 
God’s withholding action on, 
102, 103 
Islamic conception of nature 
of, 63, intellectual outlook, 64 
primary, 87 
pursuit of rehgzous, 64 
role of transmussion in, 63-4, 
secondary, 87, 195 
Kufa 
as centre of Proto-Shi ism, 43 
desire for unity of comrounity, 
127-8 
favounnng All, 122, 127 
historical tradition, 74 
Taw school, 66, 260 
Mury’a of, £22, 127-8 
revolts from, 40, 41 
nyalry with Basra, 270 
transmission of predestinarian 
‘Traditions, 113, 
Aufr, see unbeliever 
al Kuhni, 278 
Kullabuyya, 267, 312 
Kumayt, 39 
kumun, 190, 194 
al Kushana, 118, 203 
Kuthayyxr, 47-8, 49, 54 


lafz, Lafayya 

Ahi al-Hadith, 296 

al Ash ari, 284-5 

Ash arite, 285 

doctrine of, 203, 245, 281-5, 

Hanafite view, 284. 

Hanbalite view, 283 293, 
295, 296 

Mu tazhte view, 283-4 

opposition to, 282-3 

Teeiting, remembering, and 
wniting, 281, 285 


fafz, Lafglyya—contd. 
at-Tabari, 297 
Traditionists’ acceptance of, 
283 
use of reasoning, 281-2 
Lakhmids, 43 
land grants, 10 
Laoust, Henri, 123, 292 
Last Day 
differing treatments of, 30-1 
al-Hasan’s view of importance 
of, 104 
judgement on, Last Judgement: 
gal as, 92; based on moral 
qualities, 92; good and evil 
balanced, 92; forgiveness, 
92-3; implying human res- 
ponsibility for acts, 93; in- 
fluence on Islamic thought, 
91, 92-35 man returning to 
God for, 90; modifying pre+ 
Islamic conceptions, 92; of 
obedient and disobedient 
acts, 104; upright conduct 
and, 91, 92-3 
law 
ImAmite, 278 
roots of, 104, 182, 261, 266, 267 
Jaw schools 
ancient, 65-6, 260 
ascribing doctrines to previous 
leaders, 65-6 
caitcem of Umayyad practices, 
7 
doctrine, 65 
end of formative period, 317 
establishment of, 260-1 
existing, 261 
geographical, 260 
Kufa, 66, 260 
living tradition of: as consensus 
of scholars, 256; as sunna, 
256-7; related to sunna of the 
Prophet, 257 
Medina, 66, 260 
methodology, 182, 261 
personal, 260-1 
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reasoning used in, 180-1, 282 
rise of, 65~6, 260-1 
seven lawyers of Medina, 66 
Traditions: applied to problems, 
63, 67; as a root of aw, 1043 
circulation of, 66; reasoning 
and, 181; study of, 66; use of, 
257-8 
leadership 
charismatic, see charismatic 
Khanijite view, 18, 37 
Shi'ite view, 37 
tribal egalitarian, 37 
leading astray 
by God, 90, 93, 102, 200 
man’s acts and, 93 
Mu'tazilite view, 233-4 
legal 
discussion on applying Qur’anic 
principles, 65-6 
principles and administrative 
expediency, 65 
problems, Qur’anic rules and, 63 
system, 65 
thought, early, 64-7 
legatee, 51, 53, 56 
literary 
movement, Shu'ibite, 172-3 
style: enticism of Arabic, 172~3, 
174} exponents of Arabic, 
173; Persian, 172 
literature 
Arabic, development of, 173, 
174 
Furstenspiegel, 171 
Manichaean, 171-2 
Persian infiuence in, 171 
loyalty, 36-7 
al-Lu’lu’l, 285, 326 n.1 


Ma'bad al-Juhani, 72, 85, 87, 
100, 103, 110, 338 n. 108 
McCarthy, Richard J., 304, 306 
Macdonald, D. B., 119 
Madelung, Wilferd, 164 
maféi, defined, 226 
ste also imamate of the inferior 
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magi, 317 
al-Mahch, caliph, 149, 155, 163, 
172, 175 
Mahdh, the 
association with political 
quietism, 57 
first enunciation of idea, 48 
Isma ihte, 272 
reappearance of, 57 
Mak'hul, 70, 87, 110, 112, 339 
Makhzum clan, 9 
al Makki, Abd al Aziz, 280 
al Malan, 118 
‘Malik sho Anas 28, 393, 3B, 
257-8, 260 
‘Malilate law school, 260, 261 
Malikates, 135 
Ma lumyya, 97 
Ma mar tbn Rashid, 113, 340 
nai 
al Ma’mun, caliph 
attempts at compromise, 175-9 
dates of, 149 
designation of Al ar-Rada as 
heir, 176-8 
discusstons on createdness of 
Qur an, 145, 178-9 
encouragement of translation 
from Greek, 185 205 
Mihna of, 5, 178-9, 268 
support of Mu tazihtes, 107, 
178-9 
use of title mam, 177 
view of Al, 177, active imam, 


177 
Zaydism and, 165, 176 8, 

268, 272-3, 348.n g2a 

Manamyya 187 

Manat, goddess, 89 

Manawiyya, 187 

Manichaeamsm, 171-2, 212, 268 

Mamichaeans 187, 190, 217, 241 

manhness and the tribe, 36 

al Mansur, caliph, 108, 149, 153, 
155 186 

Mansur ibn al Mu tamur, 113, 
IPD, 24OD-IIZ 


Mansirtyya, 46, 191 
al-Maqdist, 311 
Marciomtes, 187 
Marquniyya, 187 
marrage 
Kharite approval of inter- 
mariage, 3t 
outside the tnbe, 30 
to daughters, 46 
with close relations, 34, 
idolaters, 30, unbelievers, 29 
Marwan 11, caliph, 152, 170 
Masinyya, 121 
Masugnon, Loms, 78, Bs, 86, 96, 
99, 263, 268, 270, 275, 276, 
290, 291 
al Mas didi, 58, 258, 166, 171, 229, 
270 
mathematicians, Islamic, 303 
al Matunds 
al Ashan differences between, 
314-16, relation between, 
321-4 
biographical details, 312 
‘Creed’, 312 
eponym, 314 
Hanafites and, 286, 290, 313 
obscurity of, 312-14 
opposition to Karramites, 316 
Qadar, doctrine of, 315 
relation to Sunnism, 270 
view of Daysamiyya, 187, grave 
smner, 315-16, tman, 315, 
God s attributes, 316 
works of, 312 
Maturidites 
Ash antes and, 120 
in backwaters, $17 
rational approach 1n theology, 
118, 181, 267 
usual name, 363 n 30 
mawalr 
abol:tion of juridical distinction, 
170 
Abu Mansér as one, 52 
classes of, 45-6 
condyct with Azah wterests, 45 


maudli—contd. 
from Southern Iraq, 46-7 
involvement in Proto-ShTism, 
44-7 
means of attaining status, 45-6 
al-Mukhtar and, 44-7 
Persian, 46-7 
self-awareness of, 45 
mawgif, 241 
Maymin, Persian Khirisite, 34, 
955 96, 97 
Maymin ibn-al-Aswad, 352 n.23 
Maymiin ibn-Mihran, 71, 86 
Mayminiyya, 95-6, 97 
Maystin, 11 
medicine 
Greek, 183, 206 
in Istam, 206, 303 
taught in Iraq, 183 
Medina 
Taw school, 66, 206 
seven lawyers of, 66, 68 
messianism, messiah 
bringing justice, 48, 49 
concealment of, 48, 49 
danger of, 191 
holders of the belief, 48-9 
irrationalism of, 52-3 
of Waqifa, 160-1, 188 
origin off 57 
Proto-Shi'ite, 47-8, 56, 57, 60 
return of, 48, 49 
role of, 48 
Shi'ite, 48 
mifna (test) on joining Azragites, 


22 
AMihna (Inquisition) 
and acceptance of use of Kalim, 
280 
aftermath of, 280-5 
course of, 178-9 
createdness of the Qur'an and, 
178-9, 221, 280 
ending of, 253 
failure of, 268 
Hanafite attitude, 286 
Hanbalite attitude, 292 
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institution of, 176, 178~g, 197, 
221, 228 
resistance to, 292 
reversal of policy, 179, 253: 292 
minors, position of, 41 
miracles, evidentiary, 317 
Monaphysites, 43 
monotheism 
pre-Islamic move towards, 89 
sphere of, 30, 3t 
monotheists, view of other Muslims 
as, 30 
moral 
anxiety: certainty about one’s 
status, 138-9; corrective for, 
136-7; high ideals and, 1363 
intercession and, 137-8} 
problem of, 136-9; question 
of, 115, 116 
earnestness, 136, 138-9, 224 
effort, need for, 116 
exhortation, 231 
laxity, 136-8, 191, 229 
responsibility not viewed as, 
238 
Moses, 242, 243, 281 
Mu'ammar, 190, 191, 193, 218, 
220, 225, 237; 239 
Mu'awiya, caliph 
admirers of, 163 
*Ali’s arbitration with, 12~13, 
16, 35 
criticism of, 168 
cult of, 228 
death of, 40, 69 
ijite view of, 14 
Mu'tazilite view of, 227 
proclaimed caliph, 13 
question of: nght to caliphate, 
133 resisting head of Islamic 
community, 74; vengeance 
for ‘Uthman, 74, 83 
refusal of allegiance to ‘Ali, 12 
risings against, 19-20, 42-3 
wife of, 11 
see also ‘Ali 
Mu‘awiya, son of Yazid, 41 
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Mu awiya ibn-Hudayy, 333 9 27 
al Mubarrad, goo 
mufawurd, 96 
Mufawwida 
Hanbatse use of, 96 
Qadante, 94, 96 
Shi ste, 96 
Mughita rbn-Miqsam, 9347 34 
al Mughira ibn Said al yh, 47, 
49: 5%) 52, 153 3310 56, 
332n 62,348n 32 
Mughitiyya, 13, 191 
Muhakkimna, the first, 14 
Muhallabids, 78-9 125 
Muhammad 
as God s Messenger, 90, 128-9 
intercession on Last Day, 116, 
138 
‘Jradition about the sects, 2, 31 
Muhammad 1bn-Abr | ‘Abbis at- 
‘Tusi, 348 n 32a 
Muhammad al Baqur, §1, 52 
Muhammad sbn-"Ahy, 153, 156 
Muhammad ibn al Hanafiyya 
and Mury’ism, 342 n 21 
and the ‘Abbasid claim, 153 
3420 15 
as designated imam by Ab, 157 
imamate of 39 47, $45 55-6 
1n concealment, 48 
Kaysamyya, 59 
messiamc ideas about, 47~8, 
49, 56, 157 
al Mukhtar and, 44-5 
transmission through, 4, 217 
Muhammad ibn-Harb, 118, 328 


R44 
Muhammad ibn Isa, 193 
Muhammad abn Maslatna, 216 
Muhammad ibn Nasr al Marwazi, 
283 
Muhammad sbn al Qasim, 162 
Muhammad ibn Samma a, 286 
Muhammad ibn as-Sayrafi, 204 
Muhammad sbn Shalib, 344 n 37 
Muhammad sbn Zakanyya 
ar Kazs, 208 


Muhammad an-Nafs az Zaktyya, 
the Pure Soul, 51, 152-3. 
Muhanb ibn Dithar, 342 1 21 
al Muhasibi, 264, 282, 283, 288 
Mu zz ad Dawla, 254 
Mujahid, 28, 68 
Muybira, 118, 291, 365 n 13 
Muyasuma, 248 
al Mukhtar sbn-Abi- Ubayd ath- 
Thaqafi 
and the mawalt, 44-7 
attitude to Uthmam, 76 
revolt of, 44-5 
Mukhtanyya, 45 
mu'mn 
and muslim, 129-30 
gfaye sinner not, 130, 140 
am respect of iman, 135, 140 
al Muqanna, 153 
Muganna tyya, 153 
Mugqitil 1bn Sulayman, 136, 137, 


248 
al-Murdar, 145, 199, 218, 223, 225 
Mury’a, Muryt’ssm, Mury’ste(s) 
AMi- Uthman discussion Ali 
putin fourth place, 73, 120, 
126, Postponing decision on, 
1at—2, 123, 124-5, 157, 
230, 266 
application of term Ash ante- 
Sunnite, 120, effect of, 199, 
Hanbalite, 123, Kharipte, 
123, Mu tazilte, 120-1, 
occidental, 119-20, Shiite, 
121-3 
asa hertsy, 139 43 
as a main sect, 58, 121 
as forerunners of Sunnism, 128 
as opponents of Kharyites, 119, 
127, 128, 140 
as postponing, 123, 166 
as putting later, 123 
attributes of God, view of, 246 
bloodshed, view of, 124, 125 
commutity all people of the 
Qybla as behevers, 121, con- 
cern with unity of, 125, 126, 


Murji’a, Murji'ism, Murji’ite(s)— 
contd. 
127~8, 140, 157, 228; of all 
Muslims, 124, 228; view of 
unity of 267 
compromise, 230 
createdness of Qur’an, 246 
creation of sect, 19 
criticism of, 73 
divisions of, 120 
earliest, the, 127-8 
God; fear of, 124; irreversibility 
of decisions, 124 
grave sinner, view of, 17, 80, 
120, 121, 126-7, 132, 229, 
230 
al-Hasan and, 80-1 
Tbn-Karram and, 291 
idolatry, view of, 124, 125 
iman: public profession, 121, 
127; sin and, 119, 120; view of, 
85, 131~4; works and, 119, 
120, 121, 123, 127 
in Kufa, ta2, t27 
interpretation of term, 139-40 
Kharijites and, 124, 125, 132 
moral anxiety, 116 
moral laxity, question of, 80, 229 
opposition to, 50 
polemic against, 191 
political attitudes, 125, 228, 230 
Postponing decisions, 120-7, 
140, 266 
Prominence given to, 142-3 
pure, 120 
revolt against al-Hajjaj, 72 
rulers, acceptance of, 119, 125, 
140, 157 
sub-sects, ror 
Sunnism and, 121 
Sunnite development of, 140-2 
Waqifa and, 34 
Masa al-Kazim, 159, 160, 176, 
188, 271, 277 
Misa ibn-Abi-Kathir, 343 nar 
Mus‘ab ibn-az-Zubayr, 70 
Mushabbiha, 191, 248 
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mushrik 
destiny of, 137 
Brave sinners as, 29, 35 
Tbadite distinction between 
unbelievers and, 2g—30 
Najdite view of, 24 
muslim 
becoming a, 128-9 
loss of status as, 129 
mum and, 129-30 
use of, in Qur’An, 130 
Muslim, Sahif, 259 
mutakallimiin, mutakalliom 
Abi-Hanifa and, 202 
Bishr al-Marisi, 196 
break in contact with Greek 
scholars, 206 
contribution to Islamic thought, 
249-50 
early use of term, 186 
Khirijite, 17, 19 
al-Kandi, 208 
an-Nay4r, 199 
of Ah! al-Hadith, 289 
of Ah! as-Sunna, 279-80 
rising against, 197 
separation from the Mu'tazilites 
202, 203 
speculative discussion, 205 
Sunnism and, 279, 288-9 
Sunnite, of Iraq, 289 
use of method of argument, 250 
al-Mu'tamid, caliph, 254 
Mutarrif, 78 
al-Mu'tasim, caliph, 149, 207 
al-Mutawakkil, caliph. 
change of policy, 166, 179, 207, 
221, 253 
dates of, 149 
Hanbalites and, 292 
prohibition of discussion on 
Qur’4n, 280-1 
Sunnism and, 270 
Mu'tazila, Mu'tazilite(s) 
ajal, view of, 232-3, 234 
as effeminates of Kharyites, 
213 
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Mu tazila, Mu tazihte(s)—contd 

asa main sect, 58, 12T 

as individuals or sects, 3 

as the middle ways 127 

as withdrawal, 209-10 

asceticism and, 255-16 

al Ash an’s account of, 946-7 

al-Ash an's reection of, 288 

Baghdad, 217, 223-4, 225 

Basra, 217-21, 225, 226, 228, 
230 

commanding good and for 
bidding evil, 252, 229 231 

commuruty, desire for unity of, 
228 

compromise attempt at political, 
228 230, end of, 253-4 

createdness of Qur'dn, 193, 178, 
a2t, 228, 245 6, 282, 283 

entique of Hanafites, 134-5 

denial of anthropomorphism, 
246-9 

determ:msm, 291 

Darir and, 189, 201-2 

chscrpleshap, 218 

five pnnaples acceptance of, 
164-5, 167, 177, a8 criterion 
of, 177, 202, 215, 228-9, in 
embryomc form, 212-13, 
manor pnneiples, 228-31 

free will doctrine, 98, 104, 197, 


232 

Gos, God’s abandonment by, 
233-4, and evil, 238-42, 
attnbutes of, 245-6, 316, 
knowledge, 233, fiang evil on, 
238-9 

grace, 291 

grave sinner, doctrine of, 120, 
134,135 229-30 

great the, 209-48 

Greek concepts and Islame 
religious beliefs 302, 1deas, 
‘use of, 249-50, methods of 
argument, 302 

al Hasan as forerunner of, 103, 

104 


human action generated or 
secondary effects, 237-8, 
view of, 116, 133, 194, 234-8 

imamate, view of, 226-7 

indecision, 226, 228, 230 

individual thinkers, 225-8 

sntermediate position, 320, 212, 
214, 226, 229-30 

introspection of, 306 

ssolation of, 302 

+ htzal, malang a man, 126 

Jahmuyya and, 146-7 

justice asa principle, 212, 217, 
229, 231-42, concern for, 34, 
God s, 98, 104 

Kalam, development of, 214, 215 

Karramites and, 290 

Khintes, relations with, 18, 
34 127 

laf, 283-4 

leading astray, 233-4 

hberalism, 209, 232 

al Ma’mun and, 107, 178 

Mihaa, view of, 178, 221 

moral earnestness, 138, 229 

moral exhortation, 231 

movement away from ordinary 
Mushms, 302 

Maury. a, use of term, 120~1 

mutakallzmun, 202, 203, 249 

mame meaning of, 215-17, 
pejorative, 215, 216, use off 
212, 228-9 

neutrality, on Al question, 216 

occidental view of, 209, 232 

ongins of revised account, 
212 15, standard account, 
209~11 

politcal attstudes and influence, 
221, 224-31 

power, conception of, 235-7 

predestinanan conceptions, 
reinterpretation of, 232-4 

promuse and the threat, 212, 229 

punishment of wrongdoers, 34 

Qadansm and, 82, 94, 97, 98, 
107, 315 


Mu‘tazila, Mu'tazilite(s)—contd. 

Qur’4n use of, for argument, 
309 

rationalism, reasoning: influence 
of, 279, 3023 systematic, 182, 
209, 2323 

relation to “Abbasid government, 
15 

school of, 202, 203 

sealng men’s hearts, 233 

significance of, 249-50 

silver age of, 293-303 

Succour, 233, 234 

sustenance, 233 

Traditions, absence of use of, 309 

transformation of, 302~3 

unbelief, view of, 135 

unity: desire for, 228; principle 

Of, 212, 217, 229~30, 2429; 

use of current ideas, 241 

Zaydhyya and, 164-5, 177-8 

Muways ibn-“Imrdn al-Basri, 344 


1.37 
al-Muzani, 260 
mysticism, Sufi, 263 


Nabita, 270 
Naf’, see Ibn-al-Azraq 
an-Nahrawn, secession to, 13-14, 
16, 18, 19, 40 
Najadat, see Najdite 
Najda 
career of, 18, 23 
doctrinal views, 23-5 
influence of, 27 
Najdite 
distinction between fundamentals 
rs non-fundamentals, 23-4, 
3 
doctrine, 23-5 
effects of administrative Tespon- 
sibihty on views, 18, 23, 25 
exclusion from community, view 
_ of 23-4 
an eastern caliphate, 34 
homadic attitudes of, 24-5 
Pardon, conception of, 32 
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recognition of need for ijtihdd, 
25 
relation to Khiarijites, 27 
view of those who sit still, 24 
an-Najjar 
career of, 199 
classification of, 146, 147 
determinism of, 148, 201, 232 
Dirar and, 193, 201 
doctrine of, 199-201 
view of: human action, 199-200; 
sustenance, 233 
Najm-ad-Din an-Nasafi, 345 n.52 
Nallino, Carlo, 116, 216 
an-Nasi’i, 259 
an-Nashi’, 164, 194, 224-5, 226, 
231, 269 
Nisriyya, 273 
Nasr ibn-‘Asim, 110, 339 
mature 
atomistic view of, 301-2 
causal continuity in, 301 
irregulariues of, 104, 301 
Nawbakht family, 276 
an-Nawbakhti 
account of: Imamism, 274-5, 
278, Rafidites, 158, 1595 
Rawandiyya, 155; Shi'a, 121, 
122-3, 271; Zaydites, 163, 





177 
Sects of the Shi'a, 1-2 
‘use of term: Hashimite, 397 
Murji’a, 139; Mu‘tazila, 2163 
Shi'a, 58, 59 
an-Nayrisi, 303 
an-Nazzim 
as a Mu'tazilite, 109, 199, 218, 
219-20, 225, 370 n. 1242 
as a transmitter of Traditions, 
66 
biographical details, 219-20 
criticism of, 222 
Dirar and, 190 
disciples of, 134, 331 0.56 
Greek conceptions, interests in, 
158, 219 
Hishim and, 186, 187 


gto) InpEex 
an \azzam—contd 
pobt cal attitude 225 226 
view of attnbutes of God 246 
God and evil 240 human 
action 236 238 mma 135 
Nestonans 43 183 184 
nomads nomadic nomadism 
attitudes of Naydites 24 5, 
attitude to bureaucracy 11 20 
chief as best qualified man 154 
communahistic thinkang 36 7 
egal tanansm 24 5 43 4 
murder of Uthman and g 10 
11 12 
predest natson and 89 92 
read ness to accept circum 
stances 104 
role of in uprisings 41 4 
sustenance View of 89 g2 
tradition among northern 
Arabs 43 4 
tribe as bearer of values 36 
see also pre I lam c 
non Arabs se¢ mattals 
non exclus on, 32 
non fundamentals in religion 
23 4 36 
North Afnca 
Berber revolts sn 152 
Berber states in 152 
spread of Khary te movement 
to 33 4 
northern Arab tribes 
egahtanianism of 43 4 
radsonnon Arabs 43 
support of Khary tes 37 42-4 
traditional culture of 43 
Nw aymibn Hammad 286 356 
n7B 
Nubabn Abi Maryam 146 
Nuh ibn Qays 109 111 340 .n.108 
an Nur 264 
Nyberg H S 214 232 


oath of allegiance 
protest agamst 78 
refusal to take 69 73 


obedience to wrongful commands 
75 80 
oratory 
Arabic 173 
Khanpte shall sn, 20 
Ongen 184 
orthodoxy 
absence of concept im Islam 5 6 
yma and 6 
Sunmsm and 6 


paganism Bg 
Pahlevi 183 
pass vity 
condemnation of 106 7 114 
of aaty-dwellers 114 
al Pazdawi 202 267 326 5 
Pemitents the 41 42 44 
people of Hell 
Khary te view of association 31, 


32 97 
Wagifa theory on 31 2 
people of Paradise 
Ahany te view of 31 35 42 By 


97 

Wagifa theory on, 31 2 

people of the Book 30 
Persia Persian 

admumstrative role in Abbas d 
government, 170 

attachment to Sasamian culture 
10 

Barmalad relations vith 175 

conversion to Islam 1 0 

enuque of Arab c hterature 
172 3 174 

enpque of Islam 171 2 

entque of Qus an 171 2 174 

culture civil servants attach 
ment to 374 relanon of 
Arabeto 172 3 

doctrines revved in Abbas d 
times 153 

hustones 171 

influenceon Khanytes 34 
Proto-Shistes 46 7 54 
Rawandiyya 156 


Persia, Persian—contd. 
language, 170 
Iiterature, 171 
Manichaeanism, 172 
manuals on government, 171 
mawali, 46~7, 170 
reasons for accepting Khanijite 
doctrine, 34 
religion, 171~2 
self-assertion, 169-73 
Shi'ism, appeal of, 172 
Shu'ibite movement, 172-3 
tradition, adoption of, 170-3 
words in Qur’4n and pre- 
Islamic poetry, 47 
philological studies, 173, 174 
philosophy 
Greek commitment to one 
branch of, 184; un Iraq, 183-4; 
translated into Arabic, 185 
impact of Islamic on West, 204 
impact on Islam, 204-5 
al-Kindi and, 206-8 
revelation and, 208 
Toth c. study of, 303 
see also Falasifa 
poetry 
Arabic tradition in, 173 
Khanyite mastery in, 20 
Persian words in pre-Islamic, 
47 
predestinarian ideas in pre- 
Islamic, 88-9 
polemics 
and development of Islamic 
thought, 249-50 
as stimulus to rational thinking, 
184-5 
intra-Islamic, 185, 188 
Mushm-non-Mushm, 184-5 
use of Greek conceptions in, 185 
Political 
attitudes: and historical asser- 
tons under the Umayyads, 
156-7; in general religious 
movement, 69-37; of Mu'- 
tazilites, 224-31 
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background to: debate on 
Qadar, 82-8; Sunnism, 
253-6 
position, theological arguments 
used 1n support of, 185 
system, dissatisfaction with, 12 
theory, opposing groups in, 175 
politics 
avoidance of involvement in, 
7375 
contemporary: and history under 
the ‘Abbasids, 156-69; 
relevance to doctrine, 5, 
in terms of past history, 156, 
168-9 
relationship to theology, 1, 85, 


99 
polytheism, 81, 93 
predestination 
and nomadic readiness to accept 
circumstances, 104, 301 
appropriate to nomadic hfe, 89 
controlling outcome of human. 
acts, 89 
determining™ ayal, 89, 91-23 
good and bad fortune, 89, 
90; sustenance, 8g, 92 
discussions on, 67, 82 
intercession and, 138 
limitations on, 89 
pre-Islamic behef in, 88-9 
Qur’an and, go-2 
removing anxiety, 114. 
written in a book, 91 
predestinarian 
conceptions: in Qur’&n, 91-25 
modified in Qur'an, 92; 
Mu'tazilite reinterpretation 
of, 232~4; Umayyad abuse 
of 114, 
doctrine, degrees of, 115-16 
ideas, decline yn populanty, 115, 
party basing arguments on 
Qur'an, Tog 
Traditionsts, 112-14 
Traditions, 232 
view in Traditions, 104-7 
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pre Islamic 
Arabs belief in transmassion o: 
qualities through clan, 36, 
54, Communalistic thinking, 
36~7, move towards mono- 
theism, 89, religion, 89-90, 
tnbal humanism, 89-90 
background to discusson on 
Qadar, B3-go 
thought world gal, 91-2, 232, 
as part of orat culture, 91, 
conceptions modified in 
Qur an, 92, heart as seat of 
understanding, 130 mevi- 
tability of framework of 
human life, 114, predesti 
nation, 88 9, presupposed 
in Qur'an, 99, gt, role of 
‘Time, 88-9, sustenance, 89, 
92, Time and God, go, gt 
prionty, principle of, 41 
procedural rules for study of 
Islamic thought, 5-6 
promuse and the threat, 195, 212, 
229 
Proto-ShY'ite(s) 
activism, 50 3 
‘Ali personal worthiness of, 54, 
supenonty of, 140 
Arab share in, 40 4 
attitude to Book of God, 75 
charsmata extension of, 54-5 
charistnatic leader, 40, 75 
defined, 38-9 
family idea, 40, problem o 
the, 39 
Hashimite revolts, 50-3, 
sympathres, change 1n pohtical 
expression of, 56 
Kufa as centre of, 43 
messiamsm, 47~8 56, 57 
Monophysites and, 43 
al-Mukhtar and the mawah, 
44-7 
Muryrite rejection of doctrine, 
140 
ram Seok nedivenat th, iA 


opposition to Kharmites, 42 

Persian influence in, 46-9 

phenomena defined, 38-9, 
group of disparate, 54, signifi- 
cance of, §4—9, under the 
Umayyads, 38-62 

pre Christian ideas in, 46 

quiescence, period of, 47-50, 
n 

quietssm, 48-50, 51, 71 

role of former nomads in, 41-4 

tension behind, 41-2 

use of rationalism, 117-18 

‘prudent fear’ 
Najdite view of, 24. 
sphere of, 29 
punshment 

and acts, 97, 106, 192-3 

as warning, 242 

eternal, 195, 229 

of sins in world to come, 108- 


109 

of the tomb, 146, 195, 198, 269, 
293, 296 

of wrongdoers in Hell, 189, 
241-2 

the promise and the threat, 195, 
229 

Pure Soul, the, see Muhammad 

an Nafs 


Qadar 

affirmation of, 117 

and the createdness of the 
Que an, 179 

defined, 82 

discussion of, in general religious 
movement, 87-8 

first discusston of, 85 

God's, as ins command, 95 

Khanite discussion of, 87, 88 

Traditionsts consideration of, 
85 

view of al Ash an, 315, 
Hanbahtes, 292, al Matundi, 
315, Mu tazlites, 197, 231 

see dhe Qederamn 


Qadarism, Qadarite, Qadariyya 

‘Amr ibn-'Ubayd and, 107-8, 
giz 

arguments: against, 104-73 
for, 94~-107 

as a main sect, 58 

ag an abusive term, 116-07 

as a number of groups, 97-8 

asa political movement, 71 

as belief in human free will, 82, 
85 

al-Ash‘ari’s use of term, 98 

association with rebellion, 87, 
107, 212 

change with "Abbasids, 98, 107 

changing attitudes to, 107 

Christianity and, 85, 88, 95 

controversy with pro-Umayyads, 


qo-1 

denying God’s Qadar, 82 

dependence of destiny on man’s 
efforts, 116 

disappearance of pure, 116 

doctrine, main points of: base 
acts from man, 94, 95> 1035 
gyal, 94-5, 97; delegation of 
power to act, 94, 96, 99; 1035 
free will, 94, 973 good acts 
from God, 94, 95-6, 103; 
power to act, 94, 97, 98, 1035 
preknowledge, denial of God’s, 
94, 975 sustenance, 94, 97 

early discussion of, 94-9 

early stages of doctrine, 94-7 

equated with Mu’tazila, 82, 
107 

first opposition to, 85 

fulfilling God’s commands, 115, 

al-Hasan and, 81, 99-101, 
103-4 

heresy begun among Tradi- 
tionists, 85 

human responsibility for acts, 116 

Ibn-Qutayba’s list of, 107, 
109-12 

justice in community, desire for, 
98 
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justice of God, 212 

Kharijites and, 88, 97 

Khushaysh’s account of, 94 

Last Judgement implying man’s 
responsibility, 93 

motives for adopting views of, 


Muryi’a of, 120 
Mu'tazilites: and, 98, 107, 116, 
212; elaboration of doctrine, 
945 97 
opposing meanings of, 4, 116-18. 
predestinanan views and, 114, 
116 
regarded as reprehensible, 107 
reputed founder of, 85, 
sympathy of general religious 
movement with, 87-8, 107 
transformation of, 107-16 
Umayyads: joining revolts 
against, 72, 107, 212; opposi- 
tion to, 73, 77, 82, 983 
political aspects of movement, 
95, 107 
under ‘Abbasids, 82 
use of term and 1ts opposite, 
116-18 
al-Qadir, 363 
al-Qalanist 
details of, 287-8 
followers of, 288, 289, 311 
imamate of the inferior, 287 
al-Qasim ibn-Ibrahim, 164, 171, 
273 
Qasim ibn-Muhammad ibn-Abi- 
Bakr, 66 
Qasimiyya, 273 
Qatida, 109, 110, 111, 210, 217, 
339, 343 1.34 
Qatiiyya, 160-1, 188 
Qubt, 86 
Qittitiyya, 160 
giyas, see analogy 
quiddity, 195, 201, 202, 203, 207 
quictism 
association with Mahdi, 57 
Proto-Shivite, 48-50, 71 
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Qur'an, Quranic 
ayal in, 90, 91-2, 114, 252 
arguments based on, 67, 307-9 
asa root of law, 182 
authonites on, 67-8 
community based on, 123-4, 

128 
createdness, sce createdness 
discussion on gthe, 280-1, 
prohibition of, 281 
domnance of conceptions of, 64 
exegesis, 63-4, 67-8, 262~3, 
266 


fusion of Arab practices and 
pnneiples, 63 

ink of, 283, 284 

interpretation of text, 67 

Lerygma, 90-3 

Last Day, Last Judgement, go, 
gi, 114 

paper of, 283, 284 

pre-Islamic beliefs in, go~2, 
rg, thought world pre. 
supposed in 99, gt 

readings vanant, 67, seven, 
262, 266, 267 

reciting, 181, 182, 281, 283, 296 

remembering, 181, 182, 281, 
283, 296 

sciences, 261 2 

self-consistency in, 307-8 

study, 64, 67-8, 110, 111, 112 

Sunna and, 180 

Tradition supplementing, 115 

utterance, see lafz 

Serses, counting of, 110 

writing, 181, 182, 281, 283, 296 

Qur'anse references 

2 30/28, By 

2 282, 99 

2 286, 192 

3 86/80, 93 

3. 145/139, 92 

3 154/148, 92 

4.48/51, 137 

4100/1, 15 

5 28/31, 309 


5 112, 193 

62,92 

6 35, 102 

657,14 

6 103, 247, 307 

6 125, 93 

787,15 

9 5, 283 

929, 14 15 

951,91 

9 83/4, 15 

9 106/7, 123 

12 33, 310 

12 40, 14 

12 67, 14 

139 27, 102 

14 27/32, 102 

16 93/92 91, 93 

16 104/106, 93 

20.99, 244 

30 37/36, 92 

30 40/39, 29 

33 38, 102 

35 11/12, gt 

36, 86 

36 82, 208 

38 7p, 238 

41 42, 244 

4211/9, 247 

43 3/2, 179) 244 

45 24/23, 90 

45 26/25, 90 

499 14 

49.17, 131 

5156, toz 

§2 28, 192 

57 22, 90, 91, 102 

63 11, 92 

74 14, 108 

75 22, 307 

Bp 21, 243, 244 

92 12, 102 

97 1, 244 

99 7, 198 

111 1, 108 
Quraysh of Mecca, 9, 37, 41, 69 
Qusta ibn Lag’, 303 


Qutayba b, Ziy3d, 198 
Qutrub, 219 
qeLwa, 235 


Rifida, Rafidite(s) 
absolutist caliphate, 48, 160, 


175 
Abe Bakr and ‘Umar, desertion 
of, 159, 176, 188 
‘Ali: designation of, 1763 
“Uthmin discussion, 158-9, 
163; view of, 166, 167, 228 
autocracy and, 188 
createdness of Qur'an, 244 
dispute among, 160-2 
doctrine of, 155, 157-62 
early writers on, 157-8 
first theological exposition, 158 
human action, 97 
imamate, view of, 225-6, 227 
influence on contemporary 
politics, 159-60 
meaning of name, 159 
othe, 157 
non-rey olutonary, 175 
political attitudes, 158-9, 175 
rejection of yishdd, 160, 162 
relations with: Mu'tazalites, 
158~9; rulers, 159-60 
scholars, 188 
symposium, 158 
unbelief of the Companions, 
122, 161-2 
use of term, 57, 58, 59 
writings against, 19t 
Rashidin, 65 
rational, rationalistic 
approach to theology, 182 
discussion: among Zaydites 
and Mu*tazilites, 165; Proto- 
Shiite use of, 177-8 
mocthods: combined with 
doctrine of Sunnism, 279; of 
al-Ash'ari, 307-10 
movement, width of, 279 
outlook and religious thinking, 
302 
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theology: association with 
Jahnuyya, 145, 146, 1475 
Mutakallimiin, 249-50 
see also Kalam, reasoning 
Rawafid, 57 
Rawandiyya, 155-6 
ra’y 
as individual reasoning, 1B0 
Hanafite upholders of, 286 
Hanbahte rejection of, 294, 295 
imam not chosen by, 275 
ytthdd ar-ra’y, 180-1 
ar-Razi, 303 
razzias 
Kharijate attitude to, 20 
mulitary expeditions and 
nomadic, 11 
readiness to accept circumstances, 
10 
reasoning 
analogical, 182 
attraction of, 180-208. 
beginnings of systematic, 180-2 
formulated by schools, 180~1 
Greek, 180. 
in jurisprudence, 180-2 
in law, 181, 182 
in theology, 182 
Kakim, beginnings of, 182~6 
Kalam, early exponents of, 
186-204 
al-Kindi and the Falisifa, 204-8 
see also Kalam, rational 
refutation, 2, 4 
repeating the Shahida, 80-1 
responsibilty 
Muttazihte view of man’s, 
234-8 
revelation 
and adaptation to changing 
circumstances, 22-3 
us reahty, 208 
reason and, 232 
Rhazes, 303 
righteous community, 15, 16 
Ringgren, Helmer, 88 
Tites, legal, see law schools 
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Rutter, Hellmut, 1, 79, 99 101, 
306 

Rizimiyya, 153, 155 

rizg, see substance 

Rugaba ibn Masqala, 342 1.18 

Rustamids 255 272 

Ruzamyya, 153 


Saba'ite, Saba'tyya, 49 59-61, 
122 157 

Sabi’ans, 183 

Sab syya, 271-2 

Sad al Ash an al Qumm: 326 


n2 
Sa dibn Abi Waqqas, 216 
as-Saflah, caliph, 349, 359 154 
Saffinds, 254 
Sahl at Tustan, 263 264 
Sa idibn Abd ar Rahman al- 
Jumahi, 1g0 
Sa‘idibn Abi Aruba, 11, 339 
Sa‘id abn Bashir, 340 n. 108 
Sa ad abn Harun, 328 n 45 
Said sbn-Ibrahim, 340 n. 108 
Sa‘id 1bn al Musayyib, 66, 70, 110. 
Sakansyya, 231 
as-Sakkak, 159 
galat 
asa communal actmity, 128 
aslam and, 130 
omussion of, as crime, 29 
zakat and, 128 
Salih ibn- Abd al Quddus, 219 
Safih ibn- Amr as-Sabhi 344 1 37 
Sahh ibn Kaysan, 74 
Salih abn Musarnh, 25, 27 
Salih al Murr, 11, 339 
Salumyya, 263, 311 
salvation 
as communalisti¢ or as indivi- 
dualistic, 30-1, 35, 36 
bestowed by the communty, 36 
endangenng, of the group, 31, 
32 
man earning, 300 
through membership of saved 
sect, 31, 35, 36 


saved sect, 2, 31, 35,36 
as-Sayyari, 264 
as-Sayyid al Himyan, 49, 60 
scepticism, 291, 292 
Schacht, Joseph, 64, 6)~6, 180, 
181, 192, 256, 258, 311 
science 
Greek, 183, 185 
Islamic, 303 
sciences 
‘foreign’, 205, 207, 208 
Qur anic, 261-3 
Seale, Morns, 98 
sealing men’s hearts, 233 
‘secretaries’, see ctvil servants 
sects 
asa centre of interest in them~- 
selves, 2 
classification of, 3, 5 
creation of, 16, 19, 148 
amportance of individuals and 
of 5 
im Chnstianity, 2 
in Judaism, 2 
Khanytte sub-sects, 25-8 
knowledge of sects and their 
followers, 26 
Mushm acceptance of, 2 
names absence of obsectiveness 
in, 5,26-7 as nicknames, 4, 
26, 45, heresiographers” use 
of, 4~5 
number of, 224 
procedures to hut the number 
of heretical, 3-4 
‘Tradition about seventy three, 
2-3, 31, 142 
Tradition and the study of, 2~3 
see also heresiography 
ash-Sha hi, 68, 70, 72, 110, 280, 
331 gt 
Shabibuyya, 94, 97 
ash-Sbait 
Busbr al Manu and, 196 
concepuon of Sunna, 181-2 
law school, 260 
roots of law, 261 


ash-Shafi'i—sonid, 
sheory of methodology in law, 
66, 182, 261 
use of indds, 64, 66, 161~25 
Kalam, 2803 sunna, 257-8; 
‘Traditions, 63, 66, 257-9 
Shafi'ite school, 260, 261 
Shabida 
and the orthodox, 5 
form of, 128-9 
repeating and membership of 
community, 128-9, 137 
repeating first part of, 80-1, 
129-9, 137 
ash-Shahham, 98, 194, 218, 221, 
360 n. 109, 
Shahhamiyya, 3 
ash-Shahrastint 
account of; Jabriyya, 118; 
Jahmiyya, 148; Muryi’a, 120, 
127, 139, 142; Mu'tazila, 209, 
221, 222, 224, 236, 2.45, 3093 
Shi'a, 57, 1215 Zaydism, 273 
Book of Sects and Parties, 1 
conception of heresiography, 2 
Procedures used by, 3, 5 
Qur'an as basis of argument, tor 
use of: Ay’h3b ar-ra’y, 182; 
1d’, 126; sect names, 4 
shakk (scepticism), 291, 292 
Shakkakiyya, 344 n.59 
Shari'a, 55 
Sharik, ret, 123 
seernin tribe, connection with 
Arijites, 37, 42, 
ash-Shaybint, pes he 285, 
Shaykh Tost, 158, 185, 188 
Shi'a, Shi'ite(s) 
“Abbasids and, 154~5 
after 850, 271~8 
asa main sect, 58, tat 
as oe by heresiographers, 
~9 
38 party identified with earth, 52 
Milage to AR, 192, 141, 266, 
267 
charismatic leader, 37 
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confined to Alids, 59 
community based on Quranic, 
Principles, 35 
eriticism of, 73 
definitions of, 57 
divisive tendencies, 128 
early history of, see Proto. 
Shiite 
effect of Kerbela on, 41 
faction in Basra, 21 
formation of Imimism, 274-8 
groups among, 27! 
Imimuite, rise of, 251 
inclusion of tradition, 35, 267 
Isma‘ilites, 271-2 
hist of, 49, 58, 59, 61-2, 139 
Mufawwida, 96 
Muryi’a use of term, 121-3 
Persians turning to, 172 
polarity of Sunnism and, 253- 
278 
propaganda, 3 
reorganization of, 251 
reshaping of, 271-8 
sunna, 256 
tensions underlying, 12 
unification of non-rey olutionary, 
275 
use of name, 38, 57-9: 184-5 
used by Shiites themselves, 
58~9 
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